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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in room 318, 
Old Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Wiley, and Langer. 

Other member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee present: 
Senator Frank Church. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Humpurey. The subcommittee is now called to order. 

This morning we will discuss certain problems relating to central 
Europe and eastern Europe, problems associated with disengagement, 
relocation of American troops, and a host of other proposals which 
have been made for the alleged purpose of relieving some of the 
tension in the central European area. 

The American people face today a pressing problem—that of assur- 
ing a durable peace for themselves and their children. International 
peace is challenged in many areas of the world and in many ways. At 
the present time an urgent challenge is being made in one of the most 
highly developed and civilized regions of the world, a region with 
which the United States has very close ties, cultural, political, military, 
and economic; namely, Western Europe. 

Last November the Soviet Union made far-reaching proposals about 
the city of Berlin. Moscow has dramatically reopened serious prob- 
lems which have long been confronting us in the European region— 
the problems of arms control and European security, the closely re- 
lated questions of German reunification and conclusion of a German 

eace treaty, and the melancholy problem of continued oppressive rule 
in Eastern Europe. The necessity for new and fresh approaches to 
these old questions has been widely acknowledged, indeed insisted 
upon by those who feel that rigidity has hampered the attainment of 
the pacific solutions the world so ardently ee These new ap- 
proaches must be made by both sides. Neither side is justified in com- 
placency, inflexibility, or a refusal to engage in reasonable negotia- 
tion. For our part we must demonstrate to the world that we are 
willing to contribute our share to dispelling the tensions which dis- 
turb European and world peace. Because the question of European 
security is so closely related to the question of armaments and arms 
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control, the subcommittee has invited specialists in the fields of Euro- 
pean and Soviet affairs to testify before it. 


SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS ON EUROPE 


I might add that in two reports of the subcommittee we have re- 
ferred directly and in some detail to the matter of European security 
and the problems of central Europe. I am asking that the subcom- 
mittee’s statements in these reports be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


{Excerpt from final report of the Committee on Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, Oct. 13, 1958, Rept. No. 2501, 85th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3-5] 


The problem of German reunification is intimately linked with the question of 
European security and with the question of a reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in the European area. The subcommittee pointed out in its previous 
report : 

“The achievement of a free and reunified Germany would probably involve 
some ceiling on the size of its armed forces and its supply of armaments. Such 
restrictions to be binding, however, must be accompanied by similar restrictions 
on the armed forces and armaments of other nations in Europe as well as the 
United States and the Soviet Union. These restrictions should apply to the 
European NATO countries and the Warsaw Pact countries of Eastern Europe, 
and would involve relocation and possible reduction of Soviet forces in Eastern 
Europe and U.S. forces in Germany. 

“If U.S. forces were to be withdrawn from Germany provision would need to 
be made for stationing them elsewhere on the eastern side of the Atlantic so long 
as NATO military strategy requires it. 

“Restrictions on armed forces and armaments would involve the establishment 
of an adequate inspection and control system to insure not only that a surprise 
attack could not take place but also that the restrictions agreed upon were 
being observed. 

“New security arrangements such as an all-European security treaty based on 
limited disarmament measures and a united Germany must presuppose no 
diminution of the military strength of NATO in Western Europe relative to the 
military strength of the Warsaw Pact powers. 

“The subcommittee realizes it will be difficult to translate these principles into 
specific proposals to which all the countries involved could subscribe. Neverthe- 
less, if German reunification is to become more than a slogan, Western policy 
must be both persistent and realistic. Neither the Western Powers nor Soviet 
policy on German unification appears to be sufficiently flexible to encourage 
progress toward the solution of this problem.” 

Since these words were written, the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the U.S.S.R. have discussed the problem of Germany and European security 
through various exchanges of notes and through memoranda submitted by the 
governments concerned preparatory to the holding of a summit conference among 
the major powers. A careful analysis of these notes and memoranda suggests 
that both sides may be displaying somewhat greater flexibility in their approaches 
toward the solution of this problem. No actual negotiations, however, have taken 
place so it is not possible to report that any progress has been made. The sub- 
committee can only reiterate its previous conclusions and recommendations cited 
above as ones which appear to offer a reasonable basis for a settlement of the 
division of Germany and a European security system with reduced emphasis on 
the deterrent capability of two highly armed camps. Although all of the above 
steps would, if taken, place European security on a firmer foundation, it may 
be necessary and desirable to work for the achievement of some steps without 
waiting for the realization of all of them. For example, steps to decrease the 
possibilities of a surprise attack on Western Europe might reduce tension in the 
area sufficiently to permit other arms control measures and steps for the settle- 
ment of the division of Germany to be taken subsequently. 
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The subcommittee also warns that unless some progress is made on modifying 
the foundations of European security, there will soon exist military forces on 
both sides equipped with many types of nuclear weapons and with long-range 
missiles at their disposal. It is difficult to see how this trend, if it persists, can 
increase the security of the United States and its NATO allies, or for that matter 
the security of the Soviet Union and the enslaved people of Eastern Europe. 


[Excerpt from report of the Committee on Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment, Sept. 6, 1957, Rept. No. 1167, 85th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 7-8] 


Germany today is a divided nation. One-half is thriving economically and is 
governed by democratic processes. The other half is dominated by a Commu- 
nist regime bolstered by the presence of 300,000 Soviet troops. The German 
people want and need to be unified, not under the control of a foreign power 
but in freedom as a sovereign and independent nation. 

The Soviet Union has refused to agree to the unification of Germany. It has 
professed to fear a resurgence of German militarism which only a few years 
ago brought such misery and destruction to the European Continent, including 
major portions of the Soviet Union. The Soviet leaders have fought the rearma- 
ment of Germany and its entry into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Much of Soviet protestation about German unification is sheer wailing about 
the ability of the West to erect a bulwark against Communist aggression. 
The buildup of NATO strength, which is being enhanced by German participa- 
tion, has been a vital factor in preserving the peace and freedom of Western 
Europe. It is understandable, however, that the Soviet Union is reluctant to 
see Germany become once again a strong European state. 

The subcommittee believes that the United States, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and France along with Germany should at an early date 
make a renewed effort to negotiate on German reunification. We should deter- 
mine whether any basis exists for a reconciliation of what heretofore have 
been diametrically opposed stands of the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union on the German question. In making this effort it is apparent that the 
Western nations, including the United States which has such a strong stake 
in the security of Kurope, must be prepared to envisage that a Europe with 
a united Germany would be different from what it is today. Certain principles 
are suggested by the subcommittee as ones which would serve U.S. interests 
as well as the interests of the countries of Europe. 

These principles should be reviewed as being inseparable. The achievement 
of a free and reunified Germany would probably involve some ceiling on the 
size of its armed forces and its supply of armaments. Such restrictions to be 
binding, however, must be accompanied by similar restrictions on the armed 
forces and armaments of other nations in Europe as well as the United States 
and the Soviet Union. These restrictions should apply to the European NATO 
countries and the Warsaw Pact countries of Eastern Europe, and would involve 
relocation and possible reduction of Soviet forces in Eastern Europe and 
U.S. forces in Germany. 

If U.S. forces were to be withdrawn from Germany provision would need to 
be made for stationing them elsewhere on the eastern side of the Atlantic so 
long as NATO inilitary strategy requires it. 

Restrictions on armed forces and armaments would involve the establishment 
of an adequate inspection and control system to insure not only that a surprise 
attack could not take place but also that the restrictions agreed upon were being 
observed. 

New security arrangements such as an all-European security treaty based on 
limited disarmament measures and a united Germany must presuppose no 
diminution of the military strength of NATO in Western Europe relative to 
the military strength of the Warsaw Pact powers. 

The subcommittee realizes it will be difficult to translate these principles 
into specific proposals to which all the countries involved could subscribe. 
Nevertheless, if German reunification is to become more than a slogan, Western 
policy must be both persistent and realistic. Neither the Western Powers’ 
nor Soviet policy on German unification appears to be sufficiently flexible to 
encourage progress toward the solution of this problem. 


Senator Humrnrey. This morning we have two distinguished wit- 
nesses, Mr. George Kennan and Mr. Arnold Wolfers. 
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INTRODUCTION OF MR. KENNAN 


Our first witness, Mr. George Kennan, is well known to many of 
us. He grew up in the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
There he gained an enviable reputation as a thinker on international 
problems and as an expert on the Soviet Union. The culmination of 
his diplomatic career came when he served as U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow. 

After leaving Government service a number of years ago he donned 
the robes of a scholar at Princeton University and has since turned 
out some penetrating volumes on the history of American-Soviet rela- 
tions. But Mr. Kennan has not remained merely a scholar. He has 
continued to be a perceptive observer of current international affairs 
and a stimulating commentator thereon. Two years ago he gave 
valuable testimony to the Subcommittee on Disarmament on the 
question of disarmament in Europe. 

When in 1957 he gave the Reith lectures over the British Broad- 
casting System on the subject of a possibility of disengagement in 
Europe, he made a forceful impact on opinion in both Europe and 
America. Since then his name has become almost synonymous with 
the concept of “disengagement” as a means of ameliorating the cold 
war on the European Continent. 

During the course of our hearing I hope that the subcommittee will 
be able to obtain from Mr. Kennan more information and clarifi- 
cation on some of the specific points he raises in regard to “disengage- 
ment,” and also to avail ourselves of his broad diplomatic knowledge 
and experience in regard to both Germany and the Soviet Union. 

Your appearance here, Mr. Kennan, is at a most fortuitous time, 
because, as you know, at this very moment our Secretary of State is 
on his way, or is in Europe. It is quite apparent that there will be 
discussions that may very well represent a considerable change in, 
or at least an adaptation of, policy relating to Germany and the cen- 
tral European area and European security. As you have noted, I 
have tied these things together. 

I believe that we should not discuss Berlin alone, or Germany alone; 
we should discuss these problems along with European security, or 
within the context of European security. 

Mr. Kennan, if you have a prepared statement, would you please 
come to the witness stand and proceed to give it ? 

We are very pleased that you are with us. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KENNAN, FORMER AMBASSADOR TO THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Kennan. Thank you, Senator. 

I should like first, if 1 might do so without immodesty, to associate 
myself with the thoughtful and temperate words with which you have 
just described the problem of our policy in central Europe. 

I have prepared a statement relating specifically to the general 

roblem of arms control, and also Soviet intentions. It is not long. 
t would be prepared to read it, if you would permit me to do so. 
Senator Humpnurey. Please go right ahead. 
Mr. Kennan. First, as to the question of arms control. 
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CONDITIONS RENDERING DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT DIFFICULT 


There are weighty and cogent reasons which militate generally 
against the success of any effort to bring about the reduction and 
control of armaments by formal international agreement, particu- 
larly multilateral agreement, and why history, though affording plenty 
of examples of efforts in this direction, records few successful ones 
except where the weapons in question were obsolescent or particularly 
inhuman, or where the political incentive to military competition has 
already been removed. 

But beyond these general difficulties, there are certain special in- 
hibitions and fears which now burden the chances for any progress 
toward arms control by agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. In Russia the chief difficulty lies in two phenomena, 
both of which are deeply rooted in Russian statesmanship of the 
ezarist, as well as the Soviet period: First, a passion for secrecy and 
an extreme, often unreasoned, fear of any foreign observation of life 
and conditions within the country, and secondly, the habit of main- 
taining ground forces on a massive scale exceeding any visible require- 
ment of external defense. 

The first of these phenomena complicates at every turn questions 
of inspection and enforcement of any conceivable agreements on arms 
control, and the second helps to produce so great a disparity in size 
between Soviet and Western ground establishments that it becomes 
difficult to find any workable criteria for a mutual reduction of such 
forces. 

RIGIDITIES IN U.S. POSITION 


About these conditions, there is little we can do at this time. There 
are, however, certain similar abnormal rigidities in our own position 
which also deserve attention. 

First, we have allowed military costs and administrative procedures 
to develop in such a way that it is difficult for us to maintain in peace- 
time anything more than a relatively small ground establishment. 

This means that we have little to offer as a bargaining counter in 
any negotiations looking to the reduction or limitation of ground 
forces. By maintaining too small a conventional force, in other 
words, we contribute to the disparity that complicates agreement, just 
as the Russians contribute to it by maintaining too large a one. 

Secondly, precisely because we have convinced ourselves that we 
could not compete in the development of conventional forces, we have 
allowed ourselves to become dependent in our planning and our cal- 
culations on atomic weapons, and we have committed ourselves to the 
first use of such weapons in any serious military encounter, whether or 
not they are used against us. 

Aside from the fact that these weapons now have virtually suicidal 
implications so that a war in which both sides used them would be a 
catastrophe in itself, this staking of our defense policy on atomic 
weapons has placed us in a position where we feel we could not accept 
abolition of the weapon, even if our major adversaries, who have 
repeatedly invited us to join in its genera] abolition, were to offer us 
the most ideal facilities for inspection as a means of assuring ourselves 
of their good faith in such a move. 
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We are thus barred from progress in the control of conventional 
armaments by the extreme disparity in size between our conventional 
establishment and theirs, and we are barred from going very far in 
the direction of reduction or limitation of atomic armaments by the 
fact that we would, as things stand today, feel ourselves dependent on 
the continued cultivation of such armaments and on their use in the 
event of war, even if our adversaries had dispensed with them 
entirely. 


NECESSITY OF REEXAMINING ABILITY TO MAINTAIN LARGE FORCES 


These observations lead me to conclude that the element in our 
posture in matters of disarmament which requires most careful re- 
examination is the question of our own military costs and of the 
reasons why we are unable, for the amount we spend, to maintain a 
larger combat force as distinct from administrative overhead and 
supporting services. 

In the absence of the creation by this country of a much stronger 
conventional establishment, I see little chance in progress for con- 
trol of armaments beyond the area of testing of atomic weapons. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Kennan, is this another way of saying you 
have to negotiate with the Soviet Union from a position of strength, 
in depth, across the board ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is my belief, sir, and strength in conventional 
forces as well as in atomic armaments. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is what I meant, balanced forces and in 
depth. 


Mr. Kennan. That is correct, sir. 
TEST SUSPENSION A SEPARATE PROBLEM 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Kennan, do I understand correctly that you 
do not consider this disparity that you have referred to as an obstacle, 
necessarily, in connection with the present negotiations concerning a 
possible suspension of nuclear tests ? 

Mr. Kennan. No, Senator; I don’t. 

Senator Cuurcu. You relate this merely to the progress we might 
make or might not make in limitation of armament itself ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. I think the tests are something 
special and are not necessarily affected by the factors that I have just 
mentioned in this statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Proceed, Mr. Kennan. 


RELATION OF ARMS CONTROL TO EUROPEAN SECURITY 


Mr. Kennan. Now as to the relation of arms control to European 
security, while there is extensive interaction between armaments and 
political issues in the development of international conflict, it is my 
view that it is the political issues which are basic; that armaments are 
more apt to be a Panchidds of political disagreement than vice versa, 
and that accordingly efforts to reduce tensions by seeking agreement 
on the reduction and control of armaments, while leaving the political 
issues unresolved, are not hopeful. 

Nevertheless, I must point out that in the present instance certain 
developments, notably the decision to introduce atomic missiles and 
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tactical weapons into the NATO defenses on the European Continent, 
the trend toward the extension of the atomic capability to other West- 
ern Powers besides the United States and the United Kingdom, and 
particularly the organization and training of the West German 
armed forces in a manner which practically implies their use and 
possession of atomic weapons at a later date, all these factors operate 
to heighten greatly Soviet nervousness about the unresolved German 
roblem, and to complicate the solution of that problem. 

If, therefore, means could be found to alter this trend of Western 
policy, or at least to hold out the possibility of such alteration as a 
part of a suitable settlement of the German question and the prob- 
lem of European security, it would, in my opinion, have a useful 
political effect. 

SOVIET INTENTIONS 


Now, third, as to the question of Soviet intentions, the concept 
of Soviet intentions which is common in this country and which 
underlies most of our public discussion appears to assume that what 
we are faced with in Moscow is not only a single mind, but also a 
mind already made up, committed, and not importantly to be in- 
fluenced by anything we may or may not do. 

I disagree with this view. I believe that Soviet policy is the 
product not of any single mind, but of many; that these minds are 
not always in agreement, and that Soviet policy often represents < 
compromise between them; that Soviet intentions change, as the 
world situation develops, and that our own actions and attitudes are 
an important determinant of them. 

With these reservations, I can say that I do not believe that the 
Soviet leaders want another major war, or that they would be likely 
to inaugurate one by surprise attack just because they felt that they 
had a temporary advantage in long-range striking power. 

There is only one contingency in which I believe they would con- 
sider such an attack, and that is, if a situation were to arise which 
caused them to feel that major war between themselves and the United 
States was both inevitable and imminent. In this case we should 
expect them to take any and all measures that might seem suitable 
to them, including the exploitation of the element of surprise, in 
order to reduce to a minimum the dangers which such a major war 
would involve for them. 

I think, therefore, that it ought to be a constant aim of our states- 
manship to see that no such situation arises. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


It is my belief that the Soviet Government regretted the introduc- 
tion of atomic armaments into the world balance of power. 

Senator Witey. Would you repeat that statement, please ? 

Mr. Kennan. It is my belief that the Soviet Government regretted 
the introduction of atomic armaments into the world balance of power. 

Senator Witey. On what do you base that opinion ? 

Mr. Kennan. Their behavior, sir, over these past 10 or 12 years, 
the manner in which they have cultivated the weapon, also the fact 
that they had no incentive to develop it if we did not do so. I am 
going to explain that a little bit as I go along in the statement. 
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Senator Humpurey. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennan. It is my belief that the Soviet Government regretted 
the introduction of atomic armanents into the world balance of power 
and was, until recently, at least, sincere in the desire to see them 
abolished and eliminated from national armaments, although unwill- 
ing to provide adequate facilities for inspection. 

‘As goviet military plans and dispositions become under present 
conditions increasingly centered around atomic weapons, rigidities 
will, of course, also be created on the Soviet side which will be adverse 
to any elimination of these weapons from national arsenals, and this 
has no doubt already happened to some extent. 

Nevertheless, it is my belief that the Soviet Government would still 
refer on balance to see these weapons eliminated from the scene. 

he cost of their cultivation represents—and this, Senator Wiley, is 
my answer to your question—the cost of their cultivation—the cultiva- 
tion, that is, of atomic weapons—represents a heavier burden on the 
Soviet economy than is commonly supposed in this country, and the 
Soviet leaders would see no reason to be inordinately discouraged about 
their prospect for successful competition, political and military, even 
in a world which would not include atomic armaments. 


SOVIET POSITION ON INSPECTION 


Senator Witey. Why is it they will not agree to an adequate inspec- 
tion system ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is a different thing. They have, as I have al- 
ready said, a fear, bordering on the pathological, of any sort of observa- 
tion by foreigners of conditions in their country. I think it is 
unreasoning, but it is a fear which they have in common with former 
Russian Governments, and I can only assume that it corresponds to 
some deep-seated trait in the Russian nature. 

Senator Witry. You would not suggest, would you, that the United 
States agree to what the Soviet Union wants, that is, an inadequate in- 
spection system or none at all? 

Mr. Kennan. No, sir; I think we must have inspection systems, 
and in the case of the matters about which we are now negotiating with 
them, surprise attack and tests, better ones than what they are offering 
us today. 

On the other hand, I would like to point out that we will never get 
a perfect inspection system. The burden of our security in these 
matters will always rest, in my opinion, on the climate in which the 
security system operates, rather than in its technical provisions. 


SOVIET AIM OF WORLD DOMINATION 


Senator Witey. Where do we go from here, under these circum- 
stances? As you know in Geneva yesterday the Soviets made it very 
clear that they wanted a veto on important matters. It appears as if 
the conference may end in failure. I want your opinion on where we 
should go from here because from your experience in the Soviet Union 
¥ am sure you have a wealth of information that relates to the Russian 
mind, the common man, and also those in power. All the world is 
Hdngeritig for a solution, and we are looking for remedies, if we can 
find them. 
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Mr. Kennan. I take it your question relates to the two matters about 
which we have been negotiating with them in Geneva, the question of 
atomic tests and of surprise attack, Senator, when you say, “Where do 
we go from here?” 

Senator Witry. They are negotiating, but they want a veto over the 
inspection machinery. ‘Their insistence on a veto seems to throw a 
monkey wrench into the conference. 

I am not trying to be critical, but we are seeking, if there is one, 
a palliative or a remedy. 

[ did have some questions in relation to what you thought their 
sche was. You don’t think they have given up, or do you, their 
job of trying to dominate not only Europe, but also the world? Is 
world domination part of their philosophy ? 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I think one has to draw a distinction be- 
tween what they think would be nice and what they expect to see 
achieved in their lifetime. I think they naturally would approve of 
a world consisting only of Communist countries which took their lead 
from Moscow, but I doubt very much whether anyone among the lead- 
ing group in the Soviet Union expects to see this come about within 
his lifetime. 

Senator Wixey. The question is, Are they proceeding in that direc- 
tion? Haven’t they the fanatic intention to go forward with their 
conquest and isn’t everything indicating that? They have agents 
putting oil on the fires every place where they can. 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, they believe their ideas are right ones, and 
they are trying to see those ideas triumph in the world, and that is 
the best answer I can give to your question. 

Senator Witey. That answers the question. In other words, their 
philosophy is world domination for their Communist concepts, is that 
it? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you like to finish your statement now, 
Mr. Kennan, and then we will come back to questioning. 


SOVIET POSITION ON INSPECTION 


Mr. Kennan. In any negotiations looking to the elimination of 
atomic weapons, the Soviet leaders would not be likely to grant us 
inspection facilities that would give us complete protection | against 
clandestine violations of the agr eement on their side. On the other 
hand, I do not feel that this means that there might not be agreements 
on this subject that would be profitable and acceptable to both parties. 
In the long run—and this is a repetition, | am afraid, of what I have 
just said to Senator W iley—the reliability of agreements on the con- 
trol of armaments will always depend primarily on the political and 
psychological climate in which they operate ; and the best security we 
can have against violation will be not the inspection provisions them- 
selves, which can never be wholly foolproof, but the absence of incen- 
tive to violation. 

Let me, in view of the question that has been put, Senator, just 
clarify that statement. 

I think we must have agreements on inspection. I think they must 
be better than anything the Russians are offering us today. I hope, 
however, we will realize that no inspection agreement, itself, can be 
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expected to offer 100 percent security, aside from the psychological 
frame of mind of the government that signs it. 


SOVIET POSITION ON GERMANY 


The first and immediate concern of the Soviet Government with re- 
spect to Germany is to bring about an alteration, in their favor, of the 
situation in Berlin. The Soviet leaders feel that the present situation 
there has become a serious obstacle to the consolidation of their politi- 
cal position in Eastern Europe, and in some ways a threat to their 
political security. They consider that they have it in their power 
to make the Western position in that city an awkward one if the 
Western Powers decline to agree to a new status of Berlin which 
would render the city less of a thorn in the Communist side. 

I do not think the Soviet leaders want war over Berlin; but they 
are prepared in this instance, for reasons not fully apparent, to 
play particularly close to the edge; they have committed themselves 
extensively, and it would not be wise for the Western governments 
to take the matter too lightly. 

With regard to the more long-term problem of Germany generally, 
the main Soviet concern is to assure three things: 

First, that the eastern zone is not swallowed up by the German 
Federal Republic in so drastic and violent a way as to constitute 
a major blow to Communist and Soviet prestige; that in any pos- 
sible German settlement the East German Communist leaders should 
have a voice; and that if possible some of the social and economic 
changes introduced by the Communists in East Berlin should be 
retained in any such settlement. 

Secondly, that atomic armaments should not be introduced into 
the defenses of Western Germany. 

And thirdly, that the armed forces of West Germany, or of a 
possible united Germany, should not be allied with, and should not 
constitute an extension of, the Armed Forces of the United States. 

These, I reiterate, are the main Soviet concerns, in my opinion, 
with regard to the German problem generally. 

That is the end of my statement. 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Kennan. You 
have given us a thoughtful and provocative statement. That is what. 
we need. 

One of the purposes of these hearings is to get this very delicate, 
difficult, and complex question out in the open. There has been a 
lot of behind-the-scenes talking about what can, should, and might 
be done in connection with the Berlin question, reunification of Ger- 
many, and European security. 

The last extensive proposal on European security by the Western 
Powers, | believe, was made at the Geneva Conferences in 1955. 

It appears now that the Government of the United States and 
other allied governments are doing some rethinking. Therefore, as 
I indicated earlier, it is appropriate that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Subcommittee on Disarmament, which has a _ pe- 
culiar relationship to this matter because of the question of control 
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of arms involved in Western Germany, Eastern Germany, and the 
so-called disengagement plans, should open up this matter for public 
discussion. 

I think the day of private discussion of this. matter is over. We 
need public discussion. You had the courage to discuss it a year 
or so ago, at which time you received a little criticism, but you had 
the courage to do it again. 

The question is not whether we agree with you; the question is 
whether or not we will have the intellectual curiosity and vigor to 
discuss it. I felt that we should. 

I am pleased that the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Fulbright, feels that we should, and now I am pleased 
to note that the Secretary of State is giving indications that we 
should. I even noted this morning that other governments are dem- 
onstrating some interest in this whole subject matter. 

We may be at a very important point in developments between 
the East and the West. 

Mr. Kennan, we will not go into the matter of nuclear tests here 
this morning. I will only say that on that subject, as on others, it is 
very difficult to get the whole story. We are going to release the tes- 
timony of the scientists that appeared before us, as rapidly as it is 
cleared. We are insisting that very little of their testimony be held out. 
I think we made an error in holding as many executive sessions as we 
did. I saw very little or no security matters in them. 

Mr. Kennan, in the latter part of your statement, you listed sev- 
eral factors which you thought were of critical importance to the 
Soviet Union from the Soviet’s point of view. 


U.S. POLICY IN GERMANY 


What do you think are the factors that are important from our 
point of view ¢ 

How do you analyze our position today relating to Berlin, German 
reunification, and European security? What, in your mind, are the 
points that are negotiable? What do you see as the approach we 
should follow, not merely on the political side, but vis-a-vis the arms 
situation, especially West German rearmament, and the Soviet di- 
visions in Kast Germany, Poland, and other eastern European na- 
tions? What are your views? 

Mr. Kennan. It seems to me that the best we can hope for out of 
a settlement of the problems that you have just mentioned is, first of 
all, a united Germany which is not part of the Soviet orbit and an 
Kastern Europe which evolves from its present status in the direction 
of greater national independence. I do not think that we can expect 
that these countries should be extracted at any early date from the 
Soviet system of alliances. 

I think we may hope for and should work toward a Germany whose 
status within Europe, whose relations with her European neighbors, 
are very carefully defined by international agreement, by an agree- 
ment acceptable to all of her neighbors, acceptable to the East and 
the West. 

I think this should be a Germany from which eventually, perhaps 
gradually, but with a fairly well worked out timetable, the armed 
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forces of the great powers would be withdrawn, especially the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I think it should be a Germany which would not have atomic weap- 
ons, or indeed, weapons of strategic air attack, and that this status 
should again be guaranteed by international agreement. 

Within those limits, I see no reason why a united Germany should 
not have an armed ground force, fully capable of defending the ter- 
ritory of Germany against any incursion from outside. 

Now, these are the goals to which, it seems to me, American policy 
might realistically be directed, and you have asked what we could 
offer in effect as our part of an agreement along these lines. 

Now, I would like to stress, before I mention any of these points on 
which we might conceivably move to make an agreement easier, that 
I am mentioning them not as unilateral concessions which we should 
make in advance in the hopes of gaining Russian good will. 

I want to make that very plain. I do not believe that you can win 
Russian good will by making any unilateral concessions in advance. I 
am mentioning these things as possible parts of an agreement in which 
the Russians would give their quid pro quo, and unless we had a suit- 
able agreement of that sort, I would not approve of the measures that 
I have stated. 


POLICY ON BERLIN 


First of all with regard to Berlin. 

I think, as a part of any suitable settlement, we might agree with 
the Russians that the territory of that city would not be used by either 
side for any purposes which could be a cause of political concern to the 
other side. 

They have charged us with the use of the territory of West Berlin 
for purposes of subversion, and espionage and things of that sort. 

Well, regardless of how much truth there is in those charges, I think 
that we could probably act to relieve their minds about this sort of 
thing if they would relieve ours. 

Senator Humpurey. How? 

Mr. Kennan. As part of any agreement on the Berlin situation, let 
it be agreed that there be no exploitation of the territory of Berlin for 
purposes of this sort by either side. 

Senator Humpnrey, Are you speaking only of West Berlin or West 
and East Berlin? 

Mr. Kennan. Whatever area is covered by any agreement about 
Berlin—certainly this should be a two-way street—and I would not 
recommend that we make any concessions in this respect unless they 
were willing to make equal concessions to us. 


INTRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND MISSILES INTO GERMANY 


I think that we could make concessions on the introduction of atomic 
weapons and missiles into West German territory. I am not sure that 
we could have accepted the original Rapacki plan as it was worded, 
but I think we could have considered it. 

This is a highly technical matter and it should have been very, very 
carefully studied, of course, before we gave it any official consideration. 

As you probably know, the Poles have now also suggested a modifi- 
cation of the original Rapacki plan, which means, in fact, that the 
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Soviet and the American Armed Forces in Germany and Eastern 
Europe would retain atomic weapons, but these weapons would not 
be placed in the hands of the German armed forces or the Poles, or 
the Czechs. 

I see no reason why this, too, could not be considered by our Govern- 
ment as part of an agreement: either of these variants of the Rapacki 
plan, and I would favor the first one which envisaged complete elimi- 
nation of atomic weapons from this area. 


REMOVAL OF FORCES AND EUROPEAN SECURITY PACT 


I think that as a part of a suitable long-range settlement we could 
very well join with the Russians in some sort of overall European 
security pact, defining the status of Germany, and giving each other 
such reassurance as we can against any violation of Germany’s status. 

I think that there is no reason why we should not, as part of a suit- 
able settlement, agree to reductions or relocations or perhaps even- 
tually the removal of the forces of the three Western Powers and of 
the Soviet Union from some area in central Europe which would 
certainly include Germany. 

I am not prepared to say what that area would be because it would 
depend upon the general nature of the pact and the concessions that 
would be made on the other side. 

This is a matter for the planners, it is a matter for people who have 
adequate military advice and access to all the information in the 
possession of our Government, which I do not; and for this reason I 
am hesitant to come up with any specific suggestion along this line. 

But I think we ought to be prepared, as part of a settlement, to dis- 
cuss the removal of troops on a mutual basis from the central and 
eastern European area. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Kennan, you have given a very lucid and 
straightforward statement as to what you believe are some of the 
possibilities and objectives in the central European area. I would 
like to get the record quite clear. In your advocacy of the withdrawal 
of forces or the reduction of forces, you recommended a methodical, 
slow basis; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is one of the variants I think we should con- 
sider, and it seems to me a more promising one than the idea of an 
immediate withdrawal of these forces. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET TROOPS FROM EASTERN EUROPE 


Do you believe that one of the primary objectives of our country 
in central Europe should be the withdrawal of Red armed forces? 

Mr. Kennan. I believe that very strongly, Senator. I see no other 
way from a practical point of view in which we can hope for an im- 
provement in the situation of the eastern European peoples, and I 
feel strongly that such an improvement should continue to be a goal 
of American foreign policy to be sought in any realistic and promis- 
ing way. 

Senator Humpnrey. Isn’t that about the only way that we can look 
forward to any relaxation of the direct Soviet grip on the eastern 
states ? 
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Mr. Kennan. It is the only way that I can see. It is, of course, 
always possible that things may happen in this area, as they threat- 
ened to happen 2 or 3 years ago, that would change this; but these 
yossibilities are very uncertain ones, and I think that they are not the 
fine which should be the goal of American policy. 

It is a very, very difficult thing in this day and age for any people, 
however indignant and unhappy. they may be, to ov verthrow by popu- 
lar action a ruthless and efficient government, which is determined to 
use all means to hold them down; and I think we should be very, very 
careful about pushing people into any such actions, particularly when 
we are not prepared to back it up ourselves. 

Senator Humrurey.: I think we saw a classic and tragic example 
of what you are describing in the instance of Hungary. 

Mr. Kennan. Precisely. 


RELOCATION OF TROOPS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


Senator Humpnrey. Recently in discussing these matters before a 
group in Chicago, I had this to say 

Some military observers believe that with the increasing emphasis on long- 
range and intermediate-range missiles, it will become less necessary for the 
United States to maintain in Europe conventional troops at their present 
strength. 

Perhaps the time has come when it is possible to negotiate or at least carefully 
explore the possibility of so-called troop rollback in central Europe. 

If foreign troops were removed the people in their captive nations could 
breathe a bit more freely, and with the fresh air of unlimited freedom the first 
step toward eventual emancipation may have been taken. Our objective must 
be the withdrawal of the Red army from Eastern Germany and central Europe. 


Are you of the opinion that that is a reasonably valid proposition 

Mr. Kennan. I am, sir. I would subscribe to every word of that. 

Senator Witry. Would the Soviets agree to it? Is there any in- 
dication they would agree to it ? 

Mr. Kennan. They have, of course, repeatedly offered to withdraw 
troops from Germany proper on a mutual basis. They have offered 
to withdraw troops from this entire area if we would remove our bases 
in other countries. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Mr. Kennan. Of course these offers that they have made are propa- 
ganda positions put forward in public speeches of the Soviet leaders. 
This is an ent irely different thing from what they might be expected to 
agree to in serious negotiations. 

I do not know, Senator, whether they would agree to it or not. 

Senator Witry. Have you any reason to doubt that, in the various 
negotiations over the years, this territory has been explored again and 
again to see if there isn’t some method of obtaining a meeting of minds 
and an agreement that can be enforced ? 

I think you would say that indications from our past relations with 
the Soviets do not inspire trust. We had 52 agreements with the 
Soviets and 50 of them have been violated. If that is a fact, it is an 
important fact in dealing with this situation. As I understand it, the 
Soviets want us to withdraw not only the land forces, but the planes 
and the bombers and the other things we have established in case a 
world war started, and which give us, according to the testimony we 
have had, really a balance, so that without the intercontinental mis- 
siles, we do have missiles within striking distance. 
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I want to ask this question in connection therewith. Do you think 
for one minute that the men in the Kremlin feel that we want a third 
world war? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, I think that they feel that a great many people 
in this country do want a third world war. 

Senator Witey. That is not what Mr. Mikoyan, who was over here, 
said. He said just the opposite when he got back to Russia, and that 
is why I am asking you. 

Mr. Kennan. | think it is a question of what Americans you are 
talking about. I think they feel that the American people at large 
do not want a third world war. 

But I[ think they suspect, and I cannot tell you how wrong I think 
they are in this, that there are groups within our political system 
here whom they call the monopolists, who have an interest in a third 
world war. 

Senator Humpenrey. That is what they say. 

Mr. Kennan. That is what they say. 

Senator Humpnrey. You do not concur in that, do you? 

Mr. Kennan. I certainly do not. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to make the record clear because 
aman who is giving as frank and straightforward a statement as you 
are is apt to be the subject of a good deal of distortion. 

Mr. Kennan. Thank you, sir. I appreciate this solicitude; I need 
it sometimes. 

REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Kennan, you have touched again upon 
the problem of German reunification which we all know is one of the 
central objectives of American foreign policy. 

You also know that our Secretary of State recently made a state- 
ment concerning German reunification that caused some concern. 
I want to say here for the record that I commended Mr. Dulles for 
what I thought was a frank and even long-overdue statement, because 
he did not withdraw from our ultimate objective. 

He did not withdraw from our desire and objective of seeing Ger- 
many united and free. 

How do you envisage that the reunification of Germany will come 
about? You may have noticed this morning that Mr. Khrushchev 
had something to say about it again. In my visit with him he had 
a good deal to say about it. 

[ came away rather unsatisfied with what he had to say about it 
because there didn’ t seem to me to be any change at all, only a harden- 
ing of position. In fact, he told me that you should not expect to 
see the liquidation of the German Democratic Republic, that is, 
Eastern Germany. So I would like to get your expert view on it. 

Mr. Kennan. May I, before I go ahead with the answer to that 
question just make one thing clear for Senator W iley, just in order 
to dispel any doubt that may be in his mind, Senator ? 

I hope that nothing I have said would have indicated that I thought 
that these propaganda offers about the withdrawal of troops as m: ade 
from Moscow were or ought to be acceptable to us. I have never felt 
this, I do not think that we could accept the offers which Mr. 
Khrushchev and others have made in their speeches about withdrawal 
of forces. 
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Now, in reply to your last question 

Senator Wirry. You are a Wisconsin man, you know, so I have 
just got to make things clear with us. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir. 

Obviously the central difficulty in the whole question of German 
unification is the disposition to be made with regard to the Kast 
German Republic. 

The ideal thing, of course, would be immediate free elections for an 
all-German government. 

I am sorry that the Soviet Government does not feel that they 
can accept this. And you see, what they do require, what they do 
want from us with regard to Eastern Germany is something which I 
think we cannot possibly give, and this creates a very difficult situa- 
tion. They would of course like us to join with them in guaranteeing 
the endurance in power of a regime in Eastern Germany which is not 
representative of the will of the people or at least has never demon- 
strated its representative quality. 


POSSIBLE NEGOTIABLE POINTS IN REGARD TO GERMANY 


Now this, I think we cannot do. But I think that perhaps if we 
continue to talk with them, we may be able to approach solutions 
which would be acceptable to them and to us. I think that if they 
could be assured, for example, that there will be some sort of a per- 
sonal protection given to the present leaders of the East German Gov. 
ernment, that might make a difference to:them. I think that if they 
could be assured that what they would consider to be the social achieve- 
ments—and that is their term, not mine—of the East German Govern- 
ment, if they would feel that these achievements could be preserved 
for at least a certain time, say 5 or 10 years, it might make a difference 
to them. By that I mean this: Industry in Eastern Germany has 
been nationalized. It is not now in private hands. I think that they 
would feel greatly relieved if they could be -assured that no basic 
change would be made in this respect for at least a given period of 
time, that this would not be undone the day that German unification 
becomes an accomplished fact. 

Personally, I think this is a matter of minor importance and I 
would think it was one of the points on which the West Germans who 
will be the ones most immediately involved might make concessions. 

Certainly, some of this has to be carried, some of the burden of nego- 
tiations, the burden of thinking this out, the burden of deciding what 
can and what cannot be conceded with regard to East Germany, has 
to be carried by the West German Government. They are going to be 
the people primarily concerned. 

I can only say that I think if they show a relatively liberal spirit— 
and I think their political position within all of Germany is so strong 
that they can well afford to do this—they can make the problem of 
negotiation easier from the Soviet standpoint. 

he task is to find a solution of this problem which is not disastrous 
to the prestige of the Soviet Government in its early stages, but which 
at the same time does not leave the people of Eastern Germany com- 
pletely under a totalitarian control, which gives them some possibility 
of emerging to a situation of equal citizenship with the a people 
of Germany. 
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Senator Humpurey. Thank you, Mr. Kennan. Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennan, let me say at the outset that I think that your pro- 
posals have contributed much to stimulating thinking about American 
foreign policy. 

One of the pitfalls of the bipartisan foreign policy is perhaps that 
we do not think enough in terms of different alternatives to what is 
the present course of foreign policy. And, of course, unless we do 
give serious attention to the different alternatives then we lose the 
capacity to appraise the quality of the present course of our foreign 

olicy. 

So I think in this you have rendered a very significant contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennan. Thank you. 

Senator CuurcH. However, I am troubled by some of the proposals 
you make, and I would like to explore one or two aspects with you. 

As I understand it, the disengagement concept has at its heart a Ger- 
many neutralized in the sense that it would not be a part of either the 
Western or the Soviet orbit, and you have described it, I think, very 
clearly in your presentation this morning. 

It may be, as Senator Humphrey has suggested, that with the per- 
fection of intermediate ballistic missiles, and intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles, the military picture is changing so that our capacity to 
retaliate against a Russian strike no longer depends so much upon 
conventional forces stationed in part in Germany. 


NEUTRALIZED GERMANY 


I am willing to concede that that is plausible and it may be accurate. 
But let us assume that we did achieve, by long and difficult negotia- 
tion, an agreement with the Soviet Union that constituted this neu- 
tralized Germany, this area of neutralization in central Europe. 

The thing that troubles me is this: How can we be sure that Ger- 
many would stay neutralized? Is it enough that we have an agree- 
ment that originally sets it up that way? How can we be sure that 
it will stay that way? That is the first question which I would like to 
pursue with you. 

Mr. Kennan, I believe that in any agreement that we might have 
with the Soviet Government over such matters, the sanctions for the 
observance of that agreement by them ought to be a part of the agree- 
ment. It ought to be so constituted that even the most minor viola- 
tion by one side would produce automatically and without any right 
of complaint by that side, countermeasures on the other side. 

That is the best that you can do. I realize that if you go into any 
such agreement you are doing it on the belief that the Soviet Govern- 
ment basically wants this sort of a solution in Europe, otherwise you 
would not go into it. 

Personally, any major agreement governing the future of German 
and European security would have ramifications so wide that I 
personally doubt that the Soviet Government would be apt to go into 
it just as a ruse, and a trick. 

I do not think their interests would be well served by doing that, 
and I believe, therefore, that they would probably not accept it unless 
they meant to see it go through in its main outlines. 
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Now mind you, in the wake of any such agreement, the political 
competition would continue, and it is up to us to watch out for our own 
interest. 

We cannot make any sort of agreement with the Soviet Union and 
say, “Well, now we can depend on the agreement.” 

If we have produced a world situation in which it was to their 
interests to sign such an agreement, it is up to us to see that the world 
situation remains such that it would be to their interests to observe it 
and in addition to this we should have the sanctions against violation 
built into the agreement itself. 


POSSIBILITY OF COMMUNIST COUP IN NEUTRALIZED GERMANY 


Senator Cuurcn. I am thinking in effect of some experiences we 
have had. For instance, in Czechoslovakia, where there was some 
semblance of a free government set up after the war, suddenly the 
Communists took over. They took over with no real popular support, 
but they took over nonetheless. 

I am thinking of Hungary, and Hungary has already been alluded 
to this morning, where the people attempted bravely to throw off a 
very despised Communist regime but were rolled under by Russian 
tanks, and we did nothing. There was nothing we felt we could do, 
because we were out of Hungary and we felt that our intervention there 
would touch off a third world war. 

If we go out of Germany, and then something comparable happens 
and there is a revolt or a rebellion in the streets involving Communists, 
suppose the Russians suddenly feel that here is the time to move in on 
behalf of the German Communists, and roll their tanks into Germany. 
Aren’t we quite possibly going to be confronted with a situation not too 
dissimilar from the Hungarian situation ? 

In other words, our troops would not be there. Many Germans feel 
that our troops and the British troops and the French troops guarantee 
that, should Russia make such a move, we would automatically become 
involved by the very presence of our troops. But if our troops were 
not there, would we move or would we do what we did in Hungary’s 
case, and rely upon missiles as the answer? Isn’t that like Dulles’ 
theory of mass retaliation that got such circulation from the President 
and didn’t amount to anything, because we weren’t prepared to mas- 
sively retaliate and start a third world war over a Korea or over 
another single incident ? 


NECESSITY OF SPECIFIC AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Kennan. Senator Church, those are very cogent questions. I 
would like to say first, I think we would be very foolish if we again 
incorporate into any agreement with the Russians any general lan- 
guage like democratic or peace loving, or anything like that. I 
wouldn’t have any agreement with the Russians that depends on our 
respective interpretation of those terms. 

We must be quite specific with them, and not rely on such language. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HUNGARY AND NEUTRALIZED GERMANY 


Now, I do not think that the parallel is quite a valid one between 
what did happen in Hungary and what might happen in Germany in 
the wake of the disengagement. 

In Hungary, in the first place, you already had Soviet troops in the 
country. Hungary was a member of the Soviet alliance. This Hun- 

arian Government that tried so bravely and pathetically to establish 
itself did declare its intention of leaving the Soviet military alliance, 
and there was no assurance to the Russians—I am not tr ying to defend 
them, but only looking at this as they looked at it at that time—there 
was no assurance to them that a Hungary which denounced the Warsaw 
Pact would not end up by becoming a member of the Atlantic Pact. 

These conditions would not, I think, prevail in the case of a suitable 
agreement about German neutrality. 

In the first place, you would have the neutralization of Germany. 
You would have in Germany not a Communist government, but a 
democratically elected one, and I very, very deeply doubt the ability 
of the Communists to stir up any sort ‘of serious political trouble for 
them. 

Communist strength today in Germany is at an alltime low, and the 
Communists would ‘be ine apable of mounting anything in the way of 
a serious bid for political power in West Germ: any today. Iam quite 
confident this would be the case if the country at large would be re- 
united under any sort of a free system. 

I think personally Marxism as an ideology is dead, not only in West- 
ern Europe, but throughout a great portion of the European Conti- 
nent, and it will never again be a great pulling emotional political 
force. 


NECESSITY OF STRICT ENFORCEMENT 


Finally, I would say this—that if we enter on any agreement for 
European security that involves a mutual withdrawal of forces from 
any area of Europe, we should be prepared to regard any Soviet vio- 
lation of that es in the sense of any new mov ement of Soviet 
forces into this area, I don’t care if it is only a squad—we should be 
prepared to regard ‘it as an extremely serious measure; and in the 
first place—this i is what I meant when I said that any treaty of this 
sort ought to have the sanctions built into it—the treaty ought to 
prescribe what we have the right to do and will automatic ally do if 
there is any chiseling of this nature on its provisions. Beyond that, 
I personally would hope we would not enter into any such agreement 
unless we are prepared to make a casus belli out of a Russian violation. 

Senator Humenrey. Make what? 

Mr. Kennan. A casus belli, go to war. There is one thing about 
the Russians that if one has an agreement with them, one must be ex- 
tremely exact and demanding about the fulfillment of it. One must 
allow no minor incursions or minor violations of the agreement at all. 
Things work out much better when you insist on every ything that you 
have ¢ coming to you under every letter of an agreement, and I would 
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hope that we do this in any agreement we ever make with them over 
German unification or the future of Europe. 

But if we do, and if we stand fast on the agreement, if we make it 
clear to them that any violation of it, no matter how minor, will be a 
major one in our eyes, then I think there is a good chance that you 
can have an agreement that will work. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you presuming that a disengaged Germany 
would be without German troops ? 

Mr. Kennan. No; it would have its own German army. 

Senator Humpurey. There would be a sizable difference, then, 
would there not, between the Hungarian situation 

Mr. Kennan. Oh, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And the German? In other words, Germany 
would have German forces. These have given a good account of 
themselves in two wars. 

Mr. Kennan. I am grateful to you for drawing attention to this, 
too, Senator, because already, as we understand it—I don’t know the 
exact figures—but already I think the importance in the military 
sense of the German conventional armed establishment is beginning to 
exceed that of the foreign garrisons in Western Germany, and very 
soon the Germans are going to have a force considerably larger than 
what we maintain. 

Senator Cuurcu. I will yield to Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wizry. I want to say, Mr. Kennan, that I have listened, I 
think, with profit. I think you have followed through with your 
ideas. 

What I am getting at now is, are these the same ideas that caused 
Dulles and haces to disagree with you, or have they been varied, 
changed, modified with the change of events? 





COMPARISON OF PRESENT VIEWS WITH PREVIOUS VIEWS 


Mr. Kennan. They are, Senator, substantially the same ideas 
uttered, I hope, with a little greater prudence and maturity than 
marked their first utterance a year ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. You don’t have to apologize, you did all right. 

Senator Witry. It simply shows that Dulles and Acheson could get 
together on one thing, apparently. Is what you have said today an 
outline of what has been characterized as the disengagement program ? 

Mr. Kennan. It is the statement of essentially the same views which 
I expressed last year in the Reith lectures, but I must say this, that I 
have been subjected since that time to a great deal of debate and 
discussion and criticism over what I then said, and much of this 
criticism from very good friends and much from people who have a 
profound knowledge of European affairs. 

I cannot say that I have not been affected by all this. I see some 
of the difficulties in the way of any disengagement more clearly than 
I saw them a year ago. I still think that I was basically right in my 
thesis that these are all factors which we, in the West, ought to be 
willing to consider and to discuss as parts of a possible settlement, 
and that we need not close our eyes to these things or our minds to 
them or to say that any of them lie beyond the realm of discussion. 
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Senator Wiey. I don’t think anyone could disagree with that con- 
clusion. I personally feel that in this world of change, of flux, we 
all have the right, as Americans, to discuss ideas. It seems to me 
that we agree that the philosophy of the Kremlin is world domina- 
tion. I think we can agree that there are indications every place in 
the world that they have got their fingers in the pie. If they can get 
domination of any group or any section without a world war, they 
will try. They will start a brush fire war if they find it expedient, 
and we have to be ready to handle brush fire wars. 

There is one other question : 


INTENTION OF SOVIET UNION REGARDING EUROPE 


Do you think that the Kremlin has its eye on the balance of Kurope 
with its great manufacturing potentiality and its other great possi- 
bilities? ‘That bri ings in the question of the significance of | Germany’s 
being united and st: anding firm, because she is a vital country. 

Mr. Kennan. I think the Kremlin’s main consideration with regard 
to central Europe today is to try to achieve a separation of German 
armed power from the armed power of the United States. I do not 
think that they realistically hope to achieve the political subordina- 
tion of all of Europe to themselves in the same sense that, let us say, 
East Germany is wines ‘dinated to them. 

Senator Witry. How many millions have the Soviets already sub- 
ordinated? There are the Baltic States, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
other peoples. 

Is it not part of the attitude of the European people that, in view 
of past Soviet expansionism, the question of domination will face 
them tomorrow as it has the rest of the countries in the past ¢ 

You don’t think there is any desire on the part of the Kremlin to 
take over that rich territory which would give them world domination 
and isolate us ? 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I am sure that they want the maximum of 
power with the minimum of responsibility anywhere. But I think 
they recognize very well that communism is no longer a serious politi- 
cal force in most of Western Europe, and is on the decline even in the 
countries where it has been relatively strong. And I don’t think they 
want to occupy these countries; I think they have trouble enough with 
the band of Eastern European satellites, as of today. I think they 
think it would be nice to have regimes there which would do their bid- 
ding, and I believe that they expect in the course of time that the 
change in the political orientation of the non-European world, that 
is, of. Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, Africa, will actually put 
the Western European peoples i in a position where they will have to 
defer very greatly to Moscow for economic reasons. 

I think all this enters into their hopes and into their calculations, 
and I think it is up to us to combat it. But I do not think that this 
means that never could we possibly arrive at an agreement with them 
which would be mutually advantageous. Despite the fact that they 
and we have aims which are antagonistic, there is occasionally room 
for a realistic and helpful agreement. 

We saw that in the case of Austria; there can be other such cases. 

Senator Witey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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CONVERSATION WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


Senator Humpurey. In reference to your point about the Soviet’s 
views as to Western Europe, I remember that Mr. Khrushchev said to 
me, “Your NATO alliance is out of date,” and I said, “Well, what 
about your Warsaw pact? He said, “It is even worse.” He said, 
“You have built the wrong kind of defense for the war that we are 
going to fight.” 

Mr. Khri ushchev also said “Socialist regimes will grow in Asia and 
Africa, and even in Latin America. These are the population centers 
of the world, these are the raw material resources of the world, and 
they represent the control of the arteries of commerce. When these 
are all Socialist”—he meant Communist, and oriented and controlled 
by Moscow—your Western European allies are very practical peo- 
ple and they will look to the places from where the raw materials 
come for their industries, and they will look to the populations for 
the scone of products of their industries.’ 

I said, “Well, we are not going to be asleep, either.” That is about 
what you are saying. 
_I think we have to face up to what he means by economic compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Kennan. I think he underestimates what we can do, unless we 

just want to play dead. 


SUPPORT IN GERMANY FOR DISENGAGEMENT 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Kennan, I would like to pursue for a moment 
a point that we were discussing. I agree that the Western European 
people are very practical people, and any proposal that has at its 
heart the neutralization of a people as important and as advanced 
and as energetic as the German people, certainly cannot eliminate 
them from consideration. I would like to know your opinion as to 
the extent of support in West Germany itself for this disengagement 
proposal. 

Mr. Kennan. Well, as I understand that, Senator, this is really the 
question of the weight to be given to the feelings of our West German 
allies in the solution of this question, and the relative weight to be 
given to our own; in other words, how much of a part they must be 
permitted to take in it. Am I correct in that? 

Senator Cuurcn. First of all, I would like to know your opinion as 
to whether or not there is any appreciable support in ‘West Barun any 
itself for a proposal to neutralize Germany, including West Germany. 

Mr. Kennan. It is my understanding that at least an important 
and considerable portion of the German Socia] Democratic Party has 
entertained ideas about this very similar to the ones that I have ex- 
pressed. They are, of course, in the opposition. ‘There is no support 
for this idea, so far as I know, in the government which is now in 
power in Bonn, and I would like to make it quite clear that I think 
we have to give the most careful and serious and sympathetic atten- 
tion to their views about these problems. 

But I do not think that we can permit our consideration for : any of 
our allies to go to the point where they have an effective veto over 
what we can examine and what we can discuss. 
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EFFECT OF DISENGAGEMENT ON UNIFICATION OF EUROPE 


Senator Cuurcn. Since the war we have had a bifurcated Europe. 
It has been half Communist and half free. As a result, there has 
been a close alliance under NATO to defend against further Com- 
munist encroachment from the East. That has led, as you know, to 
some very significant developments that I think portend much for the 
future in the way of breaking down the ancient nationalistic barriers 
that have caused such mischief in the past, and laying the basis for 
what may ultimately become a federated community in Western 
Europe. 

Of course, you know I refer to the steel and coal agreements, and 
more recently and perhaps more significantly, to the common market, 
plus NATO, in which for the first time in peacetime history, to my 
knowledge, sovereign countries got together under a common military 
command for a common defense. 

These are real breakthroughs looking toward what may one day be 
a United States of Western Europe, a free society in a free 
community. 

If you agree with me that these are very significant and momentous 
happenings, to what extent would your proposal, separating as it 
would Germany or West Germany from this current, jeopardize or 
possibly undermine this trend 4 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, let me say first that I don’t think there can 
be anyone in this country who welcomes more than I do this trend 
toward unification on the continent of Europe. That has been my 
dream of the future of Europe ever since I served in Germany in the 
thirties, and during the early period of the recent war. 

But I think one has to draw a distinction here between the military 
obligations of a future united Germany and her economic and tech- 
nical relations with other states. 

I have nothing but enthusiasm for these institutions that have 
grown up in Europe today, but I think it regrettable if they grow 
up only in Western Europe alone and in such a way as to leave East- 
ern Europe out in the cold for all time, because I think this is going 
to deepen the division of Europe and to have the effect of forcing 
the others to seek their orientation someplace else. 

For this reason I would like to see us regard the supranational 
organizations into which Western Germany has entered as some- 
thing not to be abolished in the event of a German unification and an 
agreement on the neutralization of Germany, but rather to be ex- 
tended to include other countries in central and eastern Europe. 

In other words, I would like to see these institutions broadened, 
and I would like to see Germany remain a member of them. In fact, 
I think this is absolutely vital, 

I fully agree that if Germany is not to be closely held in a good, 
tight framework of cooperative obligation vis-a-vis all of her neigh- 
bors, then probably the reconstituting at this time of a united Germany 
would be a risky thing. 

So I lay great stress on this, but I only say let us not confine this to 
West Germany; let us set our sights a little higher; let us aim for 
a central Europe and eastern Europe in which all countries belong 
to these supranational arrangements. 
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I might point out that this was the essential idea that underlay the 
Marshall plan in 1947, and I have never departed from it in my 
own Views. 

Senator Cuurcn. In other words, as I understand it, your proposal 
for a neutralized Germany would envision continued ties with West- 
ern Europe insofar as these economic arrangements are concerned, 
and might even provide an open door through which such agree- 
ments might be extended further into central Europe? 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. 


PROSPECTS OF GERMANY REMAINING NEUTRAL 


Senator Cuurcn. That leads me to one final question : 

The difficulty that I continue to have is conceiving of a country 
of such central importance in Europe as Germany, reunited under a 
government that is sovereign and free, remaining in that difficult 
pivotal position and staying neutral. 

I can see any number of reasons why such a government perhaps in 
pursuit of enlarged economic ties of one kind or another, would find 
that these very things are so inextricably connected with, for example, 
the question of common defense that one involves the other, and in its 
efforts to pursue these things it will be drawn into one orbit or the 
other. Then the question is if it is the Soviet orbit, what do we do? 
Have we set the stage for our ultimate undoing, because if Germany 
ever falls within the Communist orbit, then the balance of power has 
tipped in Europe and all of Europe may very well be lost to us. 

Mr. Kennan. I couldn’t agree more with what you have just said, 
and this is a question of great moment and gravity that you raise here. 

Surely we take a certain chance in any agreement that envisages 
a Germany left between the two camps. We take that chance, I sup- 
pose, even though the status of Germany is mutually guaranteed in a 
general European security treaty, which I think ought properly to be 
a part of any such arrangement. 

It would be better if we didn’t have to take this chance. But we 
must remember that our alternative to taking it is not the indefinite 
perpetuation of the state of affairs we have today. This situation in 
central Europe is going to change, whatever we do. The German 
Army is getting stronger: The day is coming when the German Army, 
and not the Western garrisons, is going £0 be the main point at issue 
in any discussion between East and West. It is my belief when one at- 
tempts to balance the dangers on both sides—the danger, on the one 
hand, to which you have pointed, the very real one of the future of 
Germany; and the dangers, on the other hand, that seem to me to be 
implicit in the present situation, a continual spread of atomic weap- 
ons, no agreement about this crucial and neuralgic area of Germany 
and central Europe, the general trend toward the atomic weapon be- 
coming part of the defense establishments of other governments, and 
of some beyond even the NATO group, and with the ultimate pos- 





sibility of an atomic war—as between these two dangers, I personally 
would rather place my bets on the stability and the pro-Western 
orientation of a future Germany. 

I am, and I have had the rather unusual experience of having lived 
in Germany in the Kaiser’s time, in the Weimar Republic time for 
several years, in Hitler’s time, and having spent a certain amount of 
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time there subsequently, and it is my own belief that the bulk of the 
German people, most of the German people, are over a certain hump, 
and that we will not again find them in our period of history the same 
sort of problem that we found them in the period from 19338 to 1945. 

We have to take a chance on this; we have to try to influence them. 
I think they are today firmly pro-Western in their general orienta- 
tion, and if freedom for all the German people could be bought at the 
price of asking them to take a modest role in Europe, a neutralized 
role, and to remain quiet, it seems to me that is a small price for them 
to pay considering the things that happened between 1939 and 1945. 
And I[ think we would find the Russians perhaps in this instance quite 
inclined to collaborate with us to see that this arrangement was kept, 
and that Germany did not again become a center of aggressive mili- 
tary power. 


Senator Cuurcu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
PROPOSALS FOR EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Kennan, the questions and the answers 
have been very illuminating. I feel that we need to explore a moment 
more this neutralized role and its relationship to other factors. 

We have a tendency here to discuss only the neutralization of Ger- 
many. Do you not also consider the neutralization, let us say, of 
Poland, of Czechoslovakia? Are these involved in your thoughts? 

What I am getting at is, if you get an agreement on Germany, it 
isn’t just on Germany, is it ? 

Mr. Kennan. Except for the withdrawal of troops. 

Senator Humpurey. Except for the withdrawal of foreign troops. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. The withdrawal of foreign troops, I think, 
would have to include at least certain of the eastern European coun- 
tries. 

Senator Humpenrey. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Kennan. But I would not think it absolutely essential that 
these countries should withdraw from the Warsaw Pact and should be 
neutralized. 

Senator Humpnrey. I see. 

Mr. Kennan. I would like again, please, if I might, to stress here 
the fact that what I have in mind are Russian interests as they see 
them, and an effort on our part to work something out that would be 
acceptable to them. - I don’t approve of those interests; I would 
infinitely prefer to see a Poland and a Czechoslovakia quite free of 
any political ties with Russia. But in a realistic sense, I think this 
is more than we could ever ask and hope to get an agreement on at the 
present time, and I don’t think it is absolutely essential to progress in 
Europe. 

POLICY OF A NEUTRAL GERMANY 


Senator Humrnrey. In your description of a neutralized Germany 
and in response to Senator Church’s questions, discussion concerned 
whether Germany would be oriented to the West on the basis of her 
economic ties, her cultural affinity to the West and of course these post- 
war years which have tied Western Germany very closely to the West, 
or whether in the days to ¢ome we would run the risk of Germany 
falling within or moving toward the Soviet sphere and becoming a 
part of the general Soviet Socialist orbit. 
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Isn’t there a third alternative which may be equally dangerous, 
going back to Senator Church’s observation that a country with the 
dynamism of Germany economically, in terms of the people and in 
terms of its history, is not going to be neutral, no matter what you do? 

I mean if it isn’t going to orient itself to the West, if it doesn’t 
orient itself to the East, it will be a force within itself, and I mean a 
force that may try to play down through the middle. 

Mr. Kennan. [ would hope that in the economic sense, in all the 
constructive phases of human life, this would not be true. I believe 
that if the Germans do not have a strategic air force or missiles or 
atomic weapons, neither the Russians nor ourselves will have to worry 
too much about their military activities in the future. 

Senator Humpurey. I feel that these matters ought to be brought 
out and, as we say, put on the table. We need discussion of this. 

I mentioned jatar that on two occasions in our subcommittee re- 
ports we made reference to the very questions that we are discussing 
this morning. 

(The material referred to is on pp. 200-201.) 

You would be surprised at the amount and kind of talk that these 
reports evoked. It was almost said that this discussion should not 
take place. I believe we are now at a stage where, as you said earlier, 
we ought to discuss these matters and not permit the threat of a veto 
from any source to prevent or to prohibit such intelligent discussion. 


MILITARY STRENGTH OF GERMANY 


I want to ask one more question on this German matter. You have 
not as yet indicated, have you, the growing military power of Germany 
itself, which is an entirely different situation from the days when we 
moved American forces into Germany. Did I hear you make ref- 
erence to that ? 

Mr. Kennan. I did mention it, but I didn’t stress it. I think it is 
a very important factor. 

The truth of the matter is that 2 years hence as things are now 
going, if there is any discussion of the future status of Germany, it is 
going to be primarily between the Russians and the German Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, because it will be the German Government which 
controls the big battalions within Germany, not the Western Powers. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, 2 years from now the largest 
army, the most powerful army in all of Europe, particularly if the 
Algerian struggle still continues, will be the- German Army ? 

r. Kennan. That is correct, and it will also be, I must say, a very 
formidable defensive force. It is not to be lightly assumed that it 
could be, as it will be 2 years hence, easily overwhelmed by what the 
Russians have today in Eastern Germany. 


SOVIET POLICY RELATING TO COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Humpurey. A question comes to mind from the early part 
of our discussion, Mr. Kennan. Every day someone speaks or writes 
of the concern of the Soviet Union over the growing power of Com- 
munist China. Perhaps this is wishful thinking on the part of the 
peor of the West, particularly of the United States, and perhaps 
it isn’t. 
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Do you foresee the possibility of the Soviet Union actually pur- 
suing a course that would have as its objective genuine disarmament, 
including China, before China becomes too powerful a neighbor ? 

Mr. Kennan. I do not believe, Senator, that the Soviet Government 
would be in a position to tell the Chinese what they had to do about 
disarmament today. I do not think they can speak for the Chinese 
in these matters automatically. They would have to negotiate with 
the Chinese and get their agreement to it. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I was referring to. With the 
background that I gave you of the supposed concern that the Soviet 
has over China as her neighbor with bulging population, with all the 
population pressures on some 3,000 miles of Soviet frontier, and with 
the rather unoccupied spaces of Siberia, I wondered whether it would 
be reasonable to assume that the Soviet Union might itself become a 
prime mover in seeking some kind of disarmament agreement includ- 
ing China. This would mean negotiating with China in order to take 
some preventive action before Chinese power becomes a real challenge 
to her. 

Mr. Kennan. It is a possibility, although I should think that the 
Soviet mind would turn rather toward political agreement with us as 
a means of improving the Soviet situation vis-a-vis China. 


SOVIET RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


I might say this: Communist China is, for the people in Moscow, 
a dual sort of problem. In some ways they have important interests 
in common, in other ways not necessarily so; and I should think China 
would be in certain respects a source of concern for them. 

But so long as the general world situation remains what it is today, 
I see very little chance of this relationship changing. 

If there were to be progress made in the settlement: of our outstand- 
ing political issues with the Soviet Union—and that involves primarily 
the German question but also the questions of Japan and Korea—then 
I think that would have an important effect on Chinese-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Senator Humpurey. So again you do not consider these relation- 
ships in a neat compartment. They are a part of the total world 
picture ? 

Mr. Kennan. Very much so. 

Senator Humrurey. I have a feeling that we have tended to deal 
with Europe one day, with the Far East the next, the Middle East 
another time. Then we get concerned about the new nations of Asia 
and Africa. In fact, each area is a part of the total complex. 

Mr. Kennan. I couldn’t agree more. 


STRENGTH OF CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


Senator Humpnrry. Mr. Kennan, you, in your prepared statement, 
made reference to the inadequacy of our conventional forces. 

You said that by maintaining too small a conventional force we con- 
tribute to the disparity which complicates agreement on arms control. 

You also say, “In the absence of the creation by this country of a 
much stronger conventional establishment, I see little chance of prog- 
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ress in negotiation for the control of armaments beyond the area of 
testing of atomic weapons.” 

Are you recommending that the conventional forces of the United 
States be strengthened ? 

Mr. Kennan. I would like to see them stronger, sir. It seems to me 
when we come along with—I don’t know what it is—10 to 20 divisions, 
and want to talk with the Russians who are reputed to have somewhere 
around 175 or 180, and want to talk with them about disarmament on 
the ground, we are in a very poor position to do it. 

It is hard to think out any criterion for agreement as between two 
such disproportionate forces. And I would think that a prerequisite 
for any successful attack on this part of the disarmament problem 
would be a strengthened American establishment in ground forces. 

I do not know too much about these matters, but I have taken note 
with regret of the cuts that have been made in the size of the forces we 
have maintained on the ground. 

I think we need stronger ones. 

Senator Humrnrey. Well, I have always’ had the opinion if we 
were going to make these cuts in our conventional forces, which is a 
kind of Bureau of the Budget unilateral disarmament program, that 
at least we might have the finesse to suggest that we have some nego- 
tiations with the Soviet before we announce the cuts. It might be 
possible that the Soviet might have some cuts it maybe had wanted to 
announce anyway. Atleast we would preserve the machinery of nego- 
tiation. We have had some disarmament, there isn’t any doubt about 
that in my mind. I have been watching this now very carefully as 
chairman of this subcommittee for 3 years, but regrettably most of the 
disarmament has been on our side. 

We are contemplating still further reductions, and I do not believe 


that strengthens our negotiating position, do you? 
Mr. Kennan. No. 


NECESSITY OF STRENGTH FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Humpurey. Do you believe we could negotiate with the 
Soviets over such crucial matters as central Europe unless you can 
do so with really an array of power at your side? 

Mr. Kennan. I do not. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you feel that our present position in re- 
gard to ICBM’s, IRBM’s, and conventional forces gives us that nec- 
essary array of power that makes the possibility of fruitful negotia- 
tions a reality ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. About the ICBM’s, I simply do not know so far as this 
concerns the ins and outs of the present discussion. But I certainly 
do not think we have a balanced military posture, and it does seem to 
me that we ought to do better than we could do. 

I note with particular regret, for example, cuts in the Marine Corps. 
It seems to me the Marine Corps is precisely the sort of force that 
ought to be kept up to a high point of strength and alertness if you 
are going to deal successfully with the Russians about many matters. 
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EFFECT OF DISENGAGEMENT ON LONG-RANGE WEAPONS 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Kennan, the State Department has said 
in reference to the concept of so-called disengagement, as follows: 

The so-called disengagement proposals are too limited in scope to reduce the 
danger of nuclear war. They do not deal with the essential question of the con- 
tinued production of nuclear weapons by the present nuclear powers, nor do 
they affect the central sources of power capable of launching a nuclear attack 
from outside the disengagement zone. 

What is your comment on the statement that disengagement does 
not affect the central sources of power capable of launching a nuclear 
attack from the outside zone? In other words, what is your view on 
this statement ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think that is substantially correct. I see the virtues 
of a disengagement in the greater possibilities for advancement that 
it would give to the European peoples and the general improvement 
of the international atmosphere to which it might lead. But in itself, 
it would not, as I see it, affect the situation with respect to long-range 
weapons. 

EFFORTS TO INFLUENCE DISENGAGED AREAS 


Senator Humpnrey. One of the authors on the subject of disengage- 
ment, Michael Howard, in his writing entitled “Disengagement and 
Western Security,” International Affairs, October 1958, raises the 
question of whether a disengaged area would become an area of con- 
flict bet ween the Soviet Union and the Western States. 

He says, in part: 

Would not any disengaged area at once become a major battlefield in the cold 
war? ‘The Russians could concentrate on Western Germany with their renowned 
techniques of infiltration and subversion. We in turn might work as hard to 
upset such Communist regimes as survived in eastern Europe, and where they 
crumbled, insure as best we could that they could not revive. The resulting 
tensions might make Europe as. explosive an area as is the Middle East today. 

What do you have to say about that, Mr. Kennan, and what pro- 
visions of your proposals do you think might prevent a disengaged 

area from becoming a new focus of tension 

Mr. Kennan. W ell, this is his prediction. It is perhaps a possi- 
bility. Itseems to me it isa very slight one. 

In the first place, I very much doubt that there is anything that 
the Communists can do to subvert the population of Western Ger many 
and to seize power there which they are not already doing today. 

I do not see that a disengagement would give them greater possi- 
bilities for this than they now have, and I think those possibilities 
are very small. 

As for us, and our attitude toward the Eastern European peoples—I 
cannot speak, of course, for any of the western governments, but I 
should think, if there was a disengagement of the sort that we have 
been talking about here this morning, that the advantages of that to 
the Eastern European peoples would be material, and that it would 
be a very foolish thing for us to go in and try to stir up the situation 
in the manner that was indicated in his statement. 
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Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 
Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead. 


POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET INVASION OF DISENGAGED GERMANY 


Senator Cuurcu. When Mr. Mikoyan was here I heard him refer 
toGermany inthis way. It was, I think, in the context of a discussion 
concerning settlement in Europe and the German question. He said: 

Of course we are alarmed at Germany. Why shouldn’t we be frightened 
of Germany? Why shouldn’t you be frightened of Germany? Within the mem- 
ory of some people now living Germany has caused three tremendous wars, two 
of which were World Wars, and German military might has been the chief 
problem from which all of us have suffered. 

Assuming Mr. Mikoyan meant that as vehemently as he said that, 
is it not possible that a neutralized Germany with armies of its own 
might well pursue policies that would alarm Russia again? Then, 
Russia, seeing that this Germany lacks atomic weapons, and also lacks 
western troops on its soil might invade Germany so that it would 
not automatically involve the Western World, and having, as 
you have already referred to, enormous superiority over the United 
States and much of the Western World in conventional weapons, might 
move purely with conventional weapons, and thus throw it up to the 
Western World, “This is a conventional war, fought by conventional] 
weapons; an atomic engagement is suicide. Don’t fire a missile.” 

Thus we would be confronted with a very mortal question of what 
to do. I just wonder if in that situation our political leaders could 
turn to the people of the United States or other free peoples and 

ersuade them to act in time to prevent Russian dominion of Germany. 

uch a war between Russia and Germany perforce would have to 
be fought by conventional weapons because with these weapons only 
would Germany be equipped. Here is the area of main Russian supe- 
riority in the arms field. 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I can only say if the Russians had previously 
withdrawn from Poland as well as from Eastern Germany, they would 
have an area, if my memory is correct of about 550 miles to cover to 
put them in the positions where they are today. 

I doubt that they could do that in a few hours as some of my critics 
have suggested. And, as we have just noted here, the West German 
Government itself or a united Germany would have very considerable 
forces with which to oppose a land attack. 

I think there woul Se ample opportunity then for us to introduce 
forces of our own. 

I must say that if the Germans had provoked it by a real violation 
of an international security agreement to which we were a party, then 
I think we ought to be among the intervening forces, not to fight the 
Russians, but to restore, if necessary, the status quo of 1945. 

But, if this were an incident provoked by the Russians for the ob- 
vious purpose of overrunning Germany, then it seems to me there can 
be only one answer on our part: that we are at war again, and we will 
have to fight it. 

I do not think that that would happen, but I must reiterate again: 
If we go into any agreement for disengagement in Europe, we must 
regard ourselves as bearing a major responsibility for seeing that 
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that agreement is lived up to even at the cost of war, and if we do 
not mean it that way, we should not go into it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Kennan, it is necessary to recess now. I 
have a number of questions that I yet want to ask you. You area 
very valuable and informed witness. Would it be possible for you to 
return at 2 o’clock ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. It certainly would be, and I would be very happy to 
do so. 

Senator Humrnrey. I thank you. We will now recess and meet 
again at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 20 p.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m. this same 
day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Humphrey (presiding), Church, Hickenlooper, 
and Carlson. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Kennan, thank you very much. 

Since you graciously agreed to return, I want to go through a few 
questions relating to statements that you have made and get your 
further position on these particular matters. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KENNAN—Resumed 


Senator Humpurey. You commented earlier this morning on the 
adequacy or the inadequacy of conventional forces in our Military 
Establishment, and we explored that in some further detail. 

A relevant factor is that of surprise attack, and how such will be 
initiated insofar as conventional forces are concerned. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SIZE OF CONVENTIONAL FORCES TO PREVENTION OF 
SURPRISE ATTACK 


In negotiating any disarmament measures such as prevention of 
surprise attack, or even control over long-range missiles, would the 
numbers of men that you have alluded to in your statement on either 
side be of any relevance? In other words, is our negotiating posi- 
tion in a conference on surprise attack affected adversely or in a con- 
structive manner by the numbers of men that we may have on either 
side ? 

Mr. Kennan. It seems to me that the stronger our own ground es- 
tablishment, the more an adversary would have to mobilize for any- 
thing in the nature of a surprise attack, and the more difficult it would 
be for him to take advantage of the element of surprise. 

If, of course, the force which he can expect to encounter is only a 
tiny one, it is much easier for him to use the advantage of surprise in 
a war conducted by ground forces. 

Senator Humpurey. So again you are saying that even in such a 
matter of surprise attack, the number of actual soldiers or the number 
of men available for military action, is a factor which at least has an 
indirect bearing upon such negotiations ? 

Mr. Kennan. I would think so, sir. I am not a military man, but 
this seems to me to be a reasonable conclusion that even a civilian can 
draw. 
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Senator Humpnrey. This was emphasized a great deal in the Con- 
ference at Geneva on surprise attack. In fact, the Soviet Union was 
very interested in the number of men involved, and our position con- 
centrated upon the missile and the rocket and aircraft as surprise 
attack vehicles. 

The matter of NATO strategy and the deployment of forces within 
the NATO alliance comes into sharp focus when you discuss the con- 
cept of disengagement, since of course this concerns the withdrawal 
of or the rollback of troops, American troops, British troops in 
Germany. 


ABILITY OF GERMAN FORCES TO REPLACE WESTERN GARRISONS 


You state in your article in the publication Foreign Affairs, in 
January 1959, that when Germany attains 12 Army divisions about 
2 years from now, and now I quote: 

It will have a ground strength which would be fully able to assume the role 
fulfilled in the past by the Western garrisons; namely, of assuring that any 
military encroachment by the Russians would, to stand chances of success, have 
to assume dimensions which would make a general war unavoidable. 

In order to accomplish this task, General Norstad of NATO at 
present deems that 30 divisions are required, including 5 American 
divisions now in Europe, which give assurance of American retalia- 
tion against aggression. 

What is the basis for your conclusion that only 12 German divisions, 
not including the American, would be able to answer the same 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. The basis, Senator Humphrey, is that these 12 Ger- 
man divisions would be, I should think, equivalent to roughly twice 
the force that the Western allies have been maintaining in Germany, 
and ought to be able, therefore, to do what they have been doing. 

After all, German rearmament only began a year or two ago, and 
up to that time this role was being fulfilled in Germany by a much 
smaller force than will be present 2 years hence. 

Even if the Western garrisons should be withdrawn in these next 
2 years, the force available in Germany, as I understand it, would be 
considerably greater than at any time since 1945, due to the rapid 
development of the West German Army. 

Senator Humpurey. Do I understand that in your statement relat- 
ing to a European security system that we would, as one of the signa- 
tories to such a treaty, if such were concluded, state specifically that 
an attack upon any of the parties of the agreement or of the security 
system would bring into play the full force and strength of the signa- 
tory parties ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. That seems to me an inescapable 
requirement of any sound agreement in Europe. 

‘Benator Humprurey. So the point that the presence of American 
troops assures American participation and retaliation in case of attack 
is to be offset by the commitment in a European security system treaty 
that any attack from the Soviet, let us say, upon any area of central or 
western Europe would bring into full force the powers that are the 
signatories to the pact ? 

fr. Kennan. So far as Germany itself is concerned, that would be 
the situation after any total withdrawal, although I am not sure that 
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some possibility could not be found for the continued stationing of 
American forces elsewhere in Europe. I would not like to say that 
they have to be withdrawn from the Continent altogether. I would 
hope that perhaps we might not have to do that. 

oanker Humpurey. Do you see the possibility that if the United 
States forces were to be withdrawn from Germany, provision could 
be made for stationing them elsewhere on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic, so long as NATO military strategy required it or indicated 
the need ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. I would hope that that might be done, that something 
of that sort could be worked out. 

I would like to say, Senator, if I may, in continuation of what I was 
saying in reply to your earlier question, that I find myself always 
bothered by the impression that seems to be current in the world 
that we Americans can’t live up to our obligations unless an American 
gets run over somewhere. 

I feel that when this country signs something it means it, and that 
this ought to be taken seriously by us and by everyone else. 


INTERRELATEDNESS OF ISSUES 


Senator Humpnrey. In September 1957, in our interim report, the 
subcommittee stated : 


The achievement of a free and reunified Germany would probably involve 
some ceiling on the size of its armed forces and its supply of armaments. Such 
restrictions to be binding, however, must be accompanied by similar restrictions 
on the armed forces and armanents of other nations in Europe as well as the 
United States and the Soviet Union. These restrictions should apply to the 
European NATO countries and the Warsaw pact countries of Eastern Europe, 
and would involve relocation and possible reduction of Soviet forces in Eastern 
Europe, the U.S. forces in Germany. 


If U.S. forces were to be withdrawn from Germany provision would need to 
be made for stationing them elsewhere on the eastern side of the Atlantic so 
Europe and U.S. forces in Germany. 

Restrictions on armed forces and armaments will involve the establishment 
of an adequate inspection and control system to insure not only that a surprise 
attack could not take place but also that the restrictions agreed upon were 
being observed. New security arrangements such as an all-European security 
treaty based on limited disarmament measures and a united Germany must pre- 
suppose no diminution of the military strength of NATO in Western Europe rela- 
tive to the military strength of the Warsaw pact powers. 


I read those paragraphs simply to point out that it was the view of 
the subcommittee in the 1957 report that all of these matters had a 
conditioning effect upon each other, and that you really had to nego- 
tiate a broad settlement in order to have any degree of security from 
any parts of the settlement. 

I think this is a point which is frequently missed. Too many people 
say let’s discuss Berlin, or let’s discuss Germany, or let’s discuss Po- 
land, when in fact, as I tried to indicate earlier, each of these points 
is related to the other, each problem is related to the other. You 
have to have a broad negotiation in order to get to anything that will 


give you a degree of security even under the most careful arrange- 
ments. 


Do you agree with that ? 
Mr. Kennan. I agree very strongly with that, Senator, and I think 
that for that reason it is very difficult to discuss any single component 
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of this problem and to say this or that is what we ought to do, or this 
or that is what we ought to accept, unless one can see the entire frame- 
work into which this is to fit. 

Senator Humrurry. I think this is central to the discussion of our 
foreign policy obligations, and the difficulties that beset us. I regret 
to say that to date we have not discussed foreign policy that way. We 
discuss Formosa; we discuss the Middle East; we discuss Germany, 
but they are all related, and the Soviets seem to understand this. 
Maybe that is encompassed in the term “totalitarian.” 


EVALUATION OF NUCLEAR RETALIATION STRATEGY 


In a speech about a year ago, Mr. Livingston Merchant, now the 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, and presently with 
Mr. Dulles in Europe, brought out a point which has become of in- 
creasing significance in the intervening months. 

The criticism was being made, he said, and now I quote Mr. Mer- 
chant— 
that war has now become so terrible that the United States, if one of its allies 
were attacked, would not risk bringing down upon itself a rain of thermonuclear 
destruction by going to the defense of its ally. It is said we would not sacrifice 
our own safety to fulfill our pledge. 

Mr. Merchant was repeating what others say, and he subsequently 
went on, of course, to state that our position was to the contrary, that 
we will keep our commitments, just as you have indicated. 

Now this charge, which is still being made in Europe, raises im- 
portant questions about basic — ples of NATO defense policy. 

Do you think that the nuclear retaliation strategy has become an 
asset or a liability to NATO? 

Mr. Kennan. I think it has been in some ways both, but it can 
become more of a liability if our defense posture continued to be un- 
balanced, and if we do not have a wide family of capabilities within 
our armed services with which to meet any sort of a threat. 

The most unfortunate thing that I can think of is a situation in 
which we would be able to react only with atomic weapons, and then 
would fall behind in the atomic weapons race. 


EXISTENCE OF RISKS 


Senator Humpnrey. Yes. There are some possibilities that that 
horrible specter may be closer at hand than some people would like 


to think. 
We are always faced with, Mr. Kennan, the choice between two 


unpleasant situations, and not the choice between the ignominious 
reality and the wonderland of perfection. 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. In discussion of disarmament, for example, 
even the testing of nuclear weapons and the ban thereon, we are re- 
minded repeatedly of the limitations and the inadequacies of inspec- 
tion, the fact that it is not foolproof, the fact that there is risk 
involved. I think we must admit that there are risks involved, grave 
risks in some instances. 

Is there a risk to our safety involved in a continuation of the present 
situation? I mean the present situation of Central Europe, the divided 
Germany, the uninhibited, unimpaired arms race, and the improve- 
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ment in technology in China, behind the Iron Curtain, in the Middle 
East, and elsewhere ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think there is great risk. None of these trends 
seem to me to lead to conclusions other than ones most frightening 
from the standpoint of ourselves, and particularly those of us who 
are parents. I would feel greatly relieved if we could exchange these 
risks for lesser ones. 

This, I must say, Senator, is the essence of my whole outlook on 
these problems: that we are running into an increasingly ugly and 
dangerous situation, and that it is worth a great deal of effort and 
some boldness on our part to try to avoid it. 

Senator Humpnrry. I think there are two very important concepts 
that we need to keep in mind: 

No. 1. Can you or can you not safely deal with these problems indi- 
vidually, or must they be dealt with in terms of their totality and 
their interrelationship ? 

I think it is somewhat agreed, at least between the two of us, that 
all the problems are interrelated, and this is particularly true of the 
European area. Europe is an economy in itself; it is a society, 
and the problems in Europe are interrelated. 


DANGER OF PRESENT SITUATION 


The second thing is that. when you listen to witnesses, as I have in 
this area of disarmament and arms control, we are always reminded 
particularly by the military—and I have a high regard for their 
views—that if you do this, for example, if you get a ban on nuclear 
tests, that it may slow up our weapons improvement, or the sophisti- 
cation of our weapons, or it may necessitate us to change some of our 
defense policies, or it may impede us here or there. 

Sometimes there is the failure to look to see what happens on the 
other side. Obviously, if it impedes us, it would Samal the Soviet 
Union. The question arises, who is gaining the more rapidly, who 
is moving ahead the more rapidly. It appears for the moment that, 
—- as it is, the Soviet is making rather substantial strides. 

personally feel that we have to take into consideration what the 
spread of this arms race means. What happens if we put nuclear 
weapons in Germany, does that mean the Soviets give them to East 
Germany, or do they give them to China? What happens when 650 
million Chinese, their population increasing at a rate of 15 million a 
year are armed, and their pilots trained to use nuclear weapons? 

Who puts the halter on these people and can you be sure that the 
chain is strong enough to hold? 

I think General Twining was asked some time ago as to whether or 
not this arms race gave us more security or less, and the sum and sub- 
stance of his reply was that the risk of an accident increases all the 
time. 

I saw something in the paper this morning that if one of our cities 
is bombed, we will first see whether it is accidental. If a missile with 
a nuclear warhead happens to hit one of our cities, will the first thing 
we do be to send out sort of a Gallup Poll team to find out whether 
or not it was an accident, or whether it was predesigned? This indi- 
cates that the dangers are rather acute. 
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Mr. Kennan. I couldn’t agree more. It seems to me that this whole 
developing situation is one that is pregnant with the most appalling 
dangers, and that what we should try to steer for is a world in which 
weapons of this nature would not be cultivated at all by anyone. 

That, of course, is a long way off, and we cannot do it all alone. 
But if that is our goal, then I think we should be extremely careful 
about what we do in placing atomic missiles into the armaments of 
the NATO partners on the Continent. 


EFFECT OF NUCLEAR WARFARE PREPARATIONS ON OTHER COUNTRIES 


Senator Humpnurey. The following point has been made by Mr. 
Henry Kissinger in his book, “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy”: 

Public opinion of most of our allies, and many of the leaders as well, tends to 
identify any explosion of a nuclear weapon with the outbreak of an all-out war, 
When the outbreak of war has come increasingly to be considered equivalent to 
a national catastrophe, a lagging defense effort is almost inevitable. 

So long as the U.S. strategic doctrine identifies the defense of Europe with 
all-out war, a substantial military contribution by our allies is unlikely. 

What is your comment on these remarks? To what factors do you 
attribute the failure of NATO to attain its proper claimed goal of 
about 30 divisions for ground defense ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think Mr. Kissinger’s remark is substantially true. 

The failure of the NATO nations to attain this goal results, I sup- 
pose, primarily from the fact that they feel that if anything starts we 
will be involved, and that their fate from there on will not lie in their 
own hands. This is, in part, a reflection of the overemphasis, it seems 
to me, on atomic warfare, on long-range atomic warfare. We have 
managed to communicate to other people the feeling that nothing is 
important that happens on the ground. But I don’t think that is the 
only reason for this failure. I think the reasons are deep and com- 
plex. Perhaps a certain war weariness, perhaps a certain fatalism. 

Again, the very high cost of armaments in this Western World; the 
enormous amount of money that it takes to equip the type of division 
that we maintain, the type that our Western European allies are being 
encouraged to maintain. AI] these things enter into it. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, this is much more than just 
a matter of the nuclear weapon and its prescribed use. In fact, it 
goes deep into the overall psychological reactions and attitudes of 
people. 

Mr. Kennan. Precisely. I think the overemphasis on the atomic 
weapon has perhaps had something to do with it. 

Senator Humpurey. When I took a trip to the Middle East a few 
years ago I was talking with a certain Prime Minister of one of our 
allied countries, and he said to me, “You know, there are only two 
countries that can afford to fight these wars any more. We surely 
can't. That is you and the US.S.R.” I talked to seven Prime Min- 
isters and eight Foreign Ministers on that trip, and the general im- 

ression was that if there is going to be a fight, why don’t you fel- 
ins fight, just leave us out. 

These were not all allies, don’t misunderstand me, many of them 
had friendly governments at that time, but rather neutralistic. 

Do you think there is the possibility of a growth of feeling that 
all of this is just too big, too expensive, and too dangerous for the 
smaller nations, and thereby a kind of neutralism is encouraged ? 
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Mr. Kennan. Very definitely, and I think there is a lot of justi- 
fication for that feeling, in a sense—that they are quite right in be- 
lieving that all of this is extremely expensive, extremely tricky; that 
it is doubtful whether anyone really can keep it all under control if 
it once begins, that anything might happen, and that in any minor ef- 
forts they make in advance toward their own defense, they may be 
going along quite the wrong line. They just can’t tell. 

This is all getting into a realm so dangerous and so uncertain that 
it almost becomes useless to try to plan in a military sense for the 
smaller powers. 

HIGH COST OF WEAPONS 


Senator Humrurey. One of the problems that our budget argu- 
ment brings to the forefront is which weapons system we ought to buy, 
because about the time we are ready to buy one it becomes obsolete, 
and it is expensive. It is like trying to buy a new car in October, 
when you know that on the 20th of October a new model is out. 

This apparently is something which has confronted the adminis- 
tration. 1 don’t know whether there is any validity to it, but it is 
an argument that has been used, for example, in terms of missiles. 
Not only is there an unreliability factor at this stage in missiles, but 
also they are constantly changing, and since we have to have the up- 
to-date missiles, we have a tedious process of making up our mind 
as to what we are going to do. By the time we have made up our 
mind which one is up to date, it is obsolete. So we have to start all 
over again. Of course, this delays the tough decision as to what we 
will ultimately buy. 


NUCLEAR ARMAMENT OF FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


I gather from your article in Foreign Affairs magazine of January 
1959 that it is your opinion that if German Armed Forces are not 
given access to nuclear arms it will facilitate German reunificiation 
and some form of arms limitation in Central Europe. 

Is that your considered view ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think very definitely. I think this is a very im- 
portant consideration in Soviet eyes, and that they would be willing 
to pay a price to stop the atomic armament of Germany. 

Senator Humrnrey. It was suggested by some West German stu- 
dents in a discussion in Berlin that the Soviet offensive against Ber- 
lin is motivated by a desire to block the nuclear armament of Western 
Germany, and that if the Bonn Government would change its de- 
cision favoring a nuclear arms policy, the Soviet would reverse its 
Berlin policy. What is your evaluation of this particular belief ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think that is an oversimplification. It is possible 
that that sort of a deal could be worked out. But I, too, would feel 
that there are many other important elements in this German prob- 
lem, and it would be a mistake to regard the atomic armament of 
Western Germany simply as a quid pro quo for solving the present 
Berlin crisis. 

We don’t know what sort of a crisis we would be hit with next 
year. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, we are dealing again with a 
much bigger problem in which atomic arms is one factor. 
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Mr. Kennan. That is it, exactly ; that is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is that your point ? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. 

I think, of course, that the Russians must feel that to the extent 
they are successful in what they have been undertaking in Berlin, 
they will be building up bargaining power for a discussion of the 
German problem in all its aspects, including this question of atomic 
armaments, but I doubt if it is this alone that they have in mind. 


POLICY OF LIBERATION 


Senator Humpurey. Do you consider that our proclaimed national 
policy relating to Eastern Europe is still one of the liberation or 
emancipation of those countries ? 

Mr. Kennan. I am in a poor position, Senator, to answer you on 
that. We occasionally use the word “liberation.” It can be taken to 
mean a number of things. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am asking what is your understanding of 
our position? What do you understand to be the position of our Gov- 
ernment relating to eastern mnrepeen, countries? Is it our policy to 
let them stay in the Soviet orbit? Or is it our policy to help them 
obtain their freedom from Soviet control ? 

Mr. Kennan. My understanding is that this position has not been 
clarified, and that it is vaguely one which is called liberation, but 
which isn’t exactly that in practice. 

Senator Humpnrey. Excluding now the time element, if our policy 
were one of liberation or emancipation, whether in easy stages, over 
a long period of time, or suddenly, do you think that the continua- 
tion of the present situation—of armaments, of the arms race, of the 
continued division of Germany, the buildup of military strength j in 
both NATO and Warsaw Pact areas—do you think that this lends 
itself toward liberation, which I believe is the declared policy ? 

Mr. Kennan. It seems to me that this policy that we have been 
following is in direct conflict with the desire to see the emancipation 
of the eastern European peoples from the unnatural restrictions 
under which they are now suffering. 

Senator Humpnrer. Do you feel that we can order the Soviet to 
liberate these people. 

Mr. Kennan. We cannot. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you feel that the Soviet is about to give 
these people free elections, to allow them to make free choices? 

Mr. Kennan. No, I donot. 

Senator Humpnurey. Do you feel that these captive countries are 
within themselves strong enough to emancipate themselves, liberate 
themselves ? 

Mr. Kennan. Not the peoples. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know of anyway in which they in- 
dividually or collectively can liberate themselves ? 

Mr. Kennan. They can gain a certain degree of independence vis- 
a-vis Moscow, as distinct from popular civil liberty through having 
regimes, Communist regimes, which are resistant, as has been the case 
in Yugoslavia, to Soviet authority. And there has been quite a 
change in Poland. Poland in its own internal affairs is going on its 
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own path, which is not our path, but is also different significantly from 
that of Moscow. 

I think that can happen, but I think there are limits to that sort of 
development, so long as Europe remains split as it is today split, and 
so long as you have this military competition, in the heart of Europe, 
which we have today. 


EFFECT ON EASTERN EUROPE OF REMOVAL OF SOVIET TROOPS 


Senator Humpurey. Do you believe, Mr. Kennan, that if the Red 
army were withdrawn from these captive countries, the opportunities 
of these countries to have a greater degree of political and economic 
autonomy or freedom would be maximized ? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, I believe they would be greatly aided in this re- 
spect if the Soviet troops were not there. 

Senator Humpnrey. Should it not be, then, the declared objective 
of American policy in central Europe, or Western policy in central 
Europe, to do everything we can to obtain the removal of the Soviet 
troops as long as it does not open up the West to the danger of being 
overrun and attacked ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is precisely my view. I think that we have 
tended here consistently to underestimate the importance of getting 
the Soviet forces back behind their own borders. 

Senator Humrurey. It is something like the difference between 
having a police officer every six blocks, or one in front of every house. 
Any man who has had anything to do with the police knows that the 
number you have available to patrol intensively the area is related 
directly to the amount of control that you exercise. The fewer you 
have, and the further they are away, the more opportunity you have 
to live a life of your own, good or bad. The closer the police are, 
the less opportunity you have for freedom of movement and freedom 
of action. 

I mention that because many people feel that to remove the Soviet 
troops from the satellite countries would not mean much, because they 
could come back again right away. But the fact that they are not 
there gives at least for that hour, for that day, for that period of time, 
a greater freedom on the part of the people in the area. 

r. Kennan. Yes, sir. And it does mean something, whether they 
are there by a treaty right which has been conceded to them, or 
whether they have to come in in violation of existing contractural 
obligations. 

It might not mean everything, but it is not entirely without signifi- 
cance. I am not sure that I have made myself plain, but you see in 
the case of Hungary they were there already by right. There was 
no~ —— 

Senator Humpurey. By right in the sense that they had obtained 
that right from an imposed government. 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Theoretically, they claimed a legal right. 

Mr. Kennan. Theoretically, they did not have to justify this as a 
new situation. 
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SOVIET POSITION ON NUCLEAR ARMAMENT OF GERMANY 


Senator Humpnurey. Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Kennan, this morning I think we reviewed 
together what seems to me to be the heart of the proposal, and I don’t 
have a great many additional questions this afternoon. However, in 
the last few minutes, in response to the questions of Senator Hum- 
phrey, one or two occurred to me that I would like to ask you. 

I don’t understand why Russia should so very greatly fear atomic 
weapons in West G>rmany, to the point where our refusal to supply 
these weapons to West Germany would have great impact upon Rus- 
sian policy. 

The reason I don’t understand that is that if these atomic weapons 
consist, as they do now consist, of intercontinental missiles, or inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles, and these are situated in England, 
and soon perhaps will be situated in France and other parts of Western 
Europe, and since these weapons have a range that easily threatens 
Russia, why is it so important to Russia that none of these weapons 
be based in Germany? How would it change the picture so much as 
to have great importance to Russia ? 

Mr. Kennan. The question, Senator, is a very good one. 

I think the answer lies in their special feelings about the Germans, 
and in the fact that they expect the Germans at not too late a date 
actually to get control over these weapons, and this they see as a great 
danger. 

In other words, I think they feel quite differently about intermediate 
range weapons on British territory than they would about such weap- 
ons on German territory. 

Now, it is true that we say to them these warheads are going to re- 
main under our control, but I think they sort of smile when they hear 
us say that; they think that is a thing which is easily evaded or 
changed at the last moment. They feel that when the chips are down, 
the Germans will then have little trouble getting these weapons; 
either, in effect, we will give them the warheads; or, as things are going 
today, they may be in a position to make them themselves. Because 
they see the French going ahead with this and they don’t think that 
it will be long before the Germans have done everything but produce 
the explosion. 

I think they feel that once the Germans get such weapons, in effect, 
have the ability to make them, that they will begin to have a prestige 
in Europe generally, and an independence of policy which will make 
it difficult even for us to contro] them. And there are perhaps what 
the psychologists call trauma, shock, and even perhaps irrational feel- 
ings, remaining from the tremendous experiences of the recent war, 
that cause the Russians to react very sharply when they see the pros- 
pect of the Germans getting into this position. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET FORCES FROM EASTERN EUROPE 


Senator Cuurcn. It seems to me that one of the most awful conse- 
quences of the Second World War was the way it opened the door to 
making captive the 70 million people who live in the Balkan countries. 
Ironically enough, we went to war against Hitler in the name of com- 
ing to the common defense of an independent and free Poland, and 
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after the war was over, Hitler was buried under the rubble of his own 
chancellery, and all of eastern Europe has been subjected to a tyranny 
fully as bad, if not worse. 

Now, therefore, 1 have always been very much interested in what 
we might do that would help these people throw off regimes that have 
the support of very few among them, and this is one of the reasons 
why your proposals are of great “interest to me. 

But, certainly, these people have no chance to achieve governments 
of their own making as long as the Red army is in full possession and 
control of this territory. That is how the Red regimes were imposed 
in the first place. 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you see any possibility that we could ever 
induce the Russians through negotiation to withdraw the Red army 
from all of Eastern Europe, that is, all these Balkan countries, unless 
in return American forces and bases are withdrawn from all of 
Western Europe ? 

Mr. Kennan. I don’t know exactly what terms we can get out of the 
Russians, and perhaps there would be no satisfactory agreement possi- 
ble to date. Soviet forces are today stationed offic ially, I believe, only 
in Poland and in Hungary. They were recently w ithdrawn unl- 
laterally from Rumania. There are undoubtedly military missions in 
the other countries; but there are Soviet forces, to my knowledge, today 
only in Poland and in Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Humprrey. Not in East Germany ? 

Mr. Kennan. And in East Germany, but I was thinking of the inde- 
pendent countries of Eastern Europe. 

The treaties under which those forces are stationed there contain, 
if my memory is correct, a clause specifying that the treaties shall be 
reviewed at quite frequent intervals to see if the international situation 
is such as to permit the withdrawal of those forces; and Gomulka last 
year, or a year or two ago, in a speech in Poland, said that the day 
that the American forces left Western Ger many, he would take up 
with the Soviet Government the question of the departure of the 
Soviet forces from Poland. 

This sentence was omitted from the version of the speech published 
in Moscow, from which I take it that it did not meet with the approval 
of the Soviet Union. 

I cite these facts only to show that the Soviet Government and its 
allies are quite close to ‘the edge of the question of withdrawi ing these 
forces, and it is very clearly recognized by all of them that it depends 
on the international situation—that things could occur in the interna- 
tional situation which would justify a reconsideration of their being 
stationed there. 

This gives me hope that perhaps it will be possible to discuss this 
with the Russians within, as Senator Humphrey suggests, a frame- 
work of negotiation which goes very far. indeed, and which takes in 
the whole complex of pr obiems of central Europe. 

Again, I must stress, I do not know whether we could achieve any- 
thing today. Our experience would indicate that on what might 
seem 1 to be even the easiest of issues one must be prepared to negotiate 
long and not very pleasantly with the Soviet Government before one 
ever achieves anything. 

Senator Cuurcu. That is all. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Carlson. 
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NEGOTIATION OF REMOVAL OF SOVIET TROOPS 


Senator Cartson. As I was listening to the answers to ques- 
tions by the chairman and Senator Church, my thoughts went to this: 

Assuming that it is in the interests of the United States and the 
free governments of the world to have Russians withdraw their troops 
from Poland and Hungary and East Germany, have you given any 
thought how much we could afford to pay for that? What could we, 
as a nation, pay for that? 

Mr. Kennan. I hesitate to name an exact price, because it would 
depend upon the exact nature of their contribution, and I would want 
to know precisely what we were to withdraw and when and from 
where, and what general security arrangements were going to replace 
the present state of affairs. 

But I would only say that I see several areas in which it seems to me 
that we could, for a suitable agreement, and as part of a suitable 
agreement, and only in that way, make certain concessions. And these 
areas would be outstandingly with respect to the atomic armament of 
Western Germany, where I do not see that a vital Western interest is 
necessarily involved; with respect to the stationing of the Western 

rrisons in Western Germany, that is, the garrisons of the Western 

owers, France, England, and the United States; possibly with re- 
apes to the future status of Germany with relation to NATO, al- 
though I wouldn’t want to prejudice that. 

It is a thing that requires the most careful study and in which the 
views of our NATO allies in Europe have to be very carefully taken 
into account. 

Finally, there is the possibility of our adherence to a general Euro- 
pean security pact which might help to give the Soviet Union some 
assurance that if they did withdraw their troops from these areas, 
Germany would not again become a problem to them in the way that 
it did in 1939. 

Those are areas in which I see possibilities of our being helpful. 
But only to the extent that they, too, are prepared to be helpful. In 
none ef these areas would I recommend that we do anything unilater- 
ally in the hopes that they would be grateful. I would want to see 
the color of their money before we make concessions on any of these 
things. 

Senator Cartson. In other words, you want to have a blueprint of 
this so we would know what we were getting in return for what we did. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir. All of this has got to be part of a package 
deal. None of these things can be given up alone. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into any further 
questions at this time, and I do thank you so kindly. 


ATTAINMENT OF LIBERATION 


Senator Humrpnrey. Thank you, Senator Carlson. 

This matter of Eastern Europe, Mr. Kennan, is one of keen interest 
to all of us, as you know, and I believe the questioning today has 
helped to give us a better understanding of our policies relating to it. 

For some time I have been deeply concerned about what I thought 
was the contradiction of our policy. On the one hand we have had 
the political pronouncements of liberation, and on the other hand there 
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is the possibility, at least, that we have pursued policies which make 
emancipation or liberation or independence remote, if not impossible. 

It seems to me that we have to face up to several alternatives: Either 
we are going to fight to liberate the Eastern European countries and 
win, or presume that they themselves, as captive nations, can rise up 
and by revolution liberate themselves, which seems rather dubious, or 
that they are going to remain forever under the Soviet yoke with 
Red troops stationed there to police them, or we are going to have 
to negotiate the Russians out of there. If it is the latter, then we must 
take into consideration, of course, all these many complex matters as 
to how much we can afford—I think the question of Senator Carlson 
was right to the point—to pay for this. What we are talking about 
is not only a change of policy, but a matter that obviously would 
necessitate some concessions or payments, so to speak in terms of ad- 
vanced locations of forces of relative strategic value, and that would 
affect our overall national security policies. This it seems to me, is the 
real test of statesmanship. To stand still and build up arms and hope 
and pray that no one triggers off the war is hardly statesmanship. 
But to proceed on the basis of probing relentlessly to see if there isn’t 
some way that we can achieve the objective of reduced tensions without 
sacrificing senray and at the same time to get emancipation or libera- 
tion of peoples who have been literally enslaved is, I think, the mark 
of statesmanship. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPLORING SOLUTIONS WITH ALLIES 


I personally want to take this opportunity to wish Mr. Dulles very 
well in his new mission. I think he needs an expression of support, 
or at least of interest on the part of all of us as he discusses 
American policy with our allies. 

He made a very pertinent statement the other day when he said we 
have to consult many allies before we can move, and yet we wouldn’t 
want to have a situation where we proceeded alone at the expense of 
our allies or without regard to them. 

I think it is very important that we have the closest consultation 
with our allies, and I take this opportunity to wish him well and to 
commend him on the initiative which apparently he is demonstrating 
in this very grave crisis. 

I hope that these hearings will be of some help at least in indicating 
that there is a body of opinion among responsible and respectable 
people, and that these matters ought to be explored. I am not pre- 
pared to say what the end of the exploration ought to be. But I am 
oon serty to say we ought to take a good, frank, hard, and understand- 
ing look. 

e want to thank you very much, Mr. Kennan. You have been a 

— help to us, and I think you have served your country today with 

istinction, and with patriotic dedication by the frankness of your 
observations. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, too, that I cer- 
tainly am appreciative of Mr. Kennan’s contribution today and the 
very direct and helpful answers that he has given to our questions. 

Have you, Mr. Kennan, had an opportunity to discuss your pro- 
posals in this way or at any length with Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. Kennan. No, I have not. 
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Senator Humpnurey. I would hope that you could. 

Senator CuurcH. These proposals were a shot heard around the 
world just last year, and I share with the chairman the hope that 
you will have that chance. 

Mr. Kennan. I want to thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, Mr. Kennan. 

Mr. Kennan. I want to thank the members of the subcommittee for 
their courtesy and their patience. 


INTRODUCTION OF MR. WOLFERS 


Senator Humpurey. Our next witness, Mr. Arnold Wolfers, has 
unusual competence to discuss the problems of Europe. Mr. Wolfers 
was born in Switzerland, was educated in Switzerland and in Germany, 
and came to the United States in the 1930’s. He has had a brilliant 
academic career in both Europe and the United States, concentrating 
on the field of international affairs, particularly as they relate to 
Europe. He has also been a student of the relations between interna- 
tinea! affairs and questions of military strategy and defense. 

For many years he occupied a post as professor at Yale University. 
Recently he became director of the new Washington Center for 
Foreign Policy Research, an institution which is acquiring a very 
creditable reputation in its field. 

Today we hope to explore with Mr. Wolfers the same general prob- 
lems we mentioned atiae this morning—arms controls and security 
in Europe, German unification, a possible German peace treaty, and 
the problem of Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Wolfers, I believe you have a prepared statement. Before you 
proceed, would you tell us a little bit about the Washington Center 
of Foreign Policy Research ? 

Mr. Wo rers. This is, if I may say that first, a small research 
institute with a research staff of about eight members, some practi- 
tioners, some academicians, and we are dealing with problems of 
theory and practice of foreign policy, mainly of U.S. foreign policy. 
It is an institution of the Johns Hopkins University. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD WOLFERS, DIRECTOR, THE WASHINGTON 
CENTER OF FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH 





1. There is need for sustained efforts to discover bases for an 
East-West agreement, but I see no prospect at this time for far- 
reaching accords that would remove any of the basic causes of the 
cold war or of the ominous arms race which both results from and 
intensifies the East-West conflict. Proposals for sweeping changes 
in the status quo by agreement—such as eliminating nuclear weapons 
or relinquishing U.S. foreign bases—are unacceptable to the West, 
while proposals for free elections in Eastern Europe or prohibition 
of long-range missiles can be assumed equally unacceptable to the 
Soviet Union. Neither side can be expected to agree to changes that 
would upset to its disadvantage the present precarious world balance 
of power. 
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ZONE OF AGREED MILITARY DEPLOYMENT 


2. However, lack of common interests in the area of major changes 
need not stand in the way of agreement on matters of a.less substantial 
nature. 

In the military field, the West would profit immensely if it could 
remove or reduce the risks of surprise attacks to which it has no 
intention of resorting itself. But, in this field, the chief danger lies 
in a surprise first-strike strategic nuclear attack against Western 
strategic air or missile bases, and in this age of the missiles I see no 
way of removing this danger. However, there also exists the danger 
of surprise attack by Soviet or satellite ground forces against West- 
ern Europe, and it seems to me that an agreement in this area would 
be more easily obtainable. While the West would benefit from an 
accord that would remove this threat, the Soviet might welcome pro- 
tection against military surprise intervention by West German or 
NATO forces in case of new uprisings in the satellite area. 

Therefore, proposals for a relatively demilitarized zone along the 
Iron Curtain are worth exploring in which the troops on either side 
were equalized, thinned out, and denuclearized. Under such an 
agreement—which would require little inspection for its enforce- 
ment—the danger of both border incidents or of the immediate degen- 
eration of such incidents into nuclear combat would be greatly 
reduced. 

Such a zone of agreed military deployment very limited in depth 
should not be confused with disengagement that would put an end 
to a substantial U.S. military presence in Western Europe and place 
Europe at the mercy of the Kremlin. 


PROBLEM OF BERLIN 


3. Negotiations over Berlin pose a delicate problem for the West 
because a mere Soviet cancellation of its illegal demand that Western 
troops withdraw from Berlin presents no adequate quid pro quo for 
Western concessions. The announced Soviet intention to turn over 
its rights in Berlin to the East German regime is a different matter. 
While the West can protest against the illegality of such a move, it 
can do nothing to prevent it and may, therefore, be well advised be- 
fore there is interference with Western access to Berlin and to its 
troops in Berlin to negotiate about future relations with the East 
German regime and the future status of Berlin. Conceivably, a bet- 
ter solution than presently exists can be agreed upon both for protect- 
ing the freedom of West Berlin and for guaranteeing free Western 
access to Berlin. 

POLICY ON GERMANY 


4. There are good reasons for wanting to couple negotiations on 
Berlin with discussion on wider issues. Yet the United States should 
be careful, it would seem to me, not to allow the clamor for German 
reunification to obscure the chief German issue which is not Germany’s 
present partition, but the subjection of 18 million East Germans— 
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and of other satellite peoples as well—to Communist and Soviet totali- 
tarian domination. Any settlement directed toward German reuni- 
fication that tended to prolong such domination or threatened to ex- 
tend it to West Germany runs counter to American as well as to 
German interests. 

I believe any arrangement embracing the German Federal Re- 
public and the East German Communist regime that deserved the 
name of confederation or confederacy would endanger the independ- 
ence and freedom of West Germany while consolidating the East 
German regime and offering it opportunities for interference in West 
German affairs. 

5. It is being argued that the Soviet might agree to genuine re- 
unification of Germany—which presupposes the end of the East Ger- 
man Communist rule—if the United States were ready to give the 
Soviet Union guarantees against future German aggression and if 
Germany at the same time consented to internationally controlled 
limitations on her armaments. As for these Soviet fears, if they 
exist, I would presume that they are not directed at a rearmed Ger- 
many as such but at a Germany that might someday serve as a 
spearhead of American aggression. For obvious reasons, the United 

tates can give no assurances that would satisfy the Soviets in this re- 
spect. As to controlled limitations on German armaments, they 
would either be unenforcible, as they were in the twenties, or they 
would place Germany at the mercy of Soviet interventions based on 
alleged German violations of the agreement on arms limitations, 

Rather than to enter upon agreements that would discriminate 
against Germany on grounds of her uc aggressive behavior—a policy 
that could hardly fail to provoke German nationalist reactions—the 
United States should, I feel, continue to support the cause of unquali- 
fied German equality and freedom which offers the best hope for 
future German moderation and peacefulness. This is one reason why 
a denuclearized zone is preferable to a ban on German nuclear arma- 
ments. 

CONTROL OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


6. The Soviet Union and the United States may have a common in- 
terest in preventing more nations from joining the “nuclear club,” but 
for them to agree that other countries shall have no nuclear capacity 
would not only be ineffective but justify the presently unfounded 
suspicion of our allies that we might make deals with the Soviets at 
their expense. Instead, I suggest the United States should try to per- 
suade its allies that in their own interest they had better concentrate 
their limited resources on building up the NATO shield, leaving to 
the aa States the costly task of maintaining an adequate nuclear 
sword. 

ASSESSMENT OF EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


If I may point to those aspects of the European problem that seem 
to me to be the most significant, I would like to do this in as few 
words as I can. 

It seems to me that we must first remember that the basic cause of 
tension in Europe is the division of Europe into two hostile camps, 
one free Europe, the other a Europe under the totalitarian rule of 
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Communist parties which are puppets, puppet governments of the 
Soviet regime. 

In other words, Europe is faced with the unenviable position to have 
in the center of its continent the limits of a vast empire dominated 
from Moscow. 

Now I do not believe that this division into two hostile camps can 
‘be negotiated away at this stage. 

I do not see either the Soviet Union being willing to give up what 
it had acquired at the end of the war, a control over 100 million people, 
that gives it security, that gives it the feeling of progressing in the 
om toward its ultimate destiny, of a future Communist world, and 
I do not hope to see the West withdrawing from the position which it 
has held patiently and at great expense, of keeping the rest of Europe 
at least outside of this Communist control. 

Now it is being said, of course, that, perhaps the Soviets may have 
had enough of this control over restless satellite peoples. 

I wish I could believe it. 

We ask for free elections in East Germany and maybe in the other 
countries. If the Soviets really agree to free elections, it would come 
to me as the happiest surprise. 

I find it difficult to believe that they are at a point where withdrawal 
to the east is in their minds at the very moment when, in West Berlin, 
they have risked causing a crisis to round out their controls, and have 

one a length which we have never witnessed before, of trying to order 
the United States to withdraw its troops from West Berlin. 

However, surely we should probe and go on probing Russian inten- 
tions regarding Eastern Europe and, if we should find that actually 
their interest is dictating to them a policy of withdrawal, we would 
certainly benefit immensely, and part of the problem of the cold war 
would actually be solved. 

What I am afraid of, however, is that we may be pressed into a 
— where the withdrawal will be on our side, and not on the 

oviet side. 

In the first place, withdrawal behind the Soviet borders is not the 
same as withdrawal of the United States to this side of the oceans. 

We are now projecting our power across the oceans, while the Rus- 
sians have projected their power into the heart of Europe, but, un- 
fortunately, large proportions of the world population think our way 
of ane ourselves is unnatural, and is something that should be 
ended. 

The pressure on us to do something about disengagement is growin 
by the day, and this seems to me to be something we must be aware of 
Moutrality is being suggested for Europe but only on our side of the 
Tron Curtain is it even thinkable. 

The withdrawal of troops at this moment means, our withdrawal of 
troops from Europe, in my opinion, means that Western Europe, weak 
as it is even with our presence, would be utterly at the mercy of the 
Kremlin. 

I cannot imagine that = kind of gestures the Soviets might make 
today could assure us of the fact that once we have returned to the 
— America, we could hope to maintain the freedom of Western 

urope. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do I understand that you mean the complete 
withdrawal of American troops from Western Europe? You are not 
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talking now about deployment or redeployment of troops, I mean 
phasing out? 

Mr. Wo rers. I shall suggest that that seems quite possible to me. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Wo rers. I am talking about ending this division of Europe, 
which is the crux of the cold-war situation in Europe. 


CRUX OF GERMAN PROBLEM 


Now one might ask oneself whether this does not mean the per- 
petuating of the partition of Germany and much of the pressure for 
disengagement and withdrawal centers on the concept that the one 
thing we must try to achieve is the reunification of Germany, and 
about this I would like to say something which the Germans, them- 
selves, dare not say, although I think many of them would be quite 
willing to confess that they agree. 

The real issue in Germany, the evil from which the Germans are 
suffering, is not primarily partition, but it is the subjugation of 18 
million Germans to Communist and Soviet yoke. 

One need only imagine for a minute that East Germany were a free 
democracy in our sense of the word. Iam sure that not only the whole 
of Europe, and maybe we, ourselves, but many, many Germans would 
hope that the reunion of the two democratic Germanys would be post- 
poned, postponed unto the day when Europe had gained con idants 
in a Germany of 70 million people. 

I do not think this is the problem. The problem is the fact that 
18 million Germans, like the other satellite peoples, are under Com- 
munist rule. 

Now if we emphasize too strongly our desire and objective to unify 
Germany, as seems to be happening in these days, I think we are 
in danger of running not into one, but into two very serious traps. 


CONFEDERACY OF TWO GERMANYS 


One of these traps goes under the name of confederation or con- 
federacy of the two Germanys. 

If confederation means what it says, confederation of the two Ger- 
manys means not only the consolidation of the Eastern German regime 
and, therefore, runs strictly counter to our desire of greater freedom 
in East Europe, it also means opening the door to every sort of inter- 
ference with the freedom of the West German Government. 

A Germany tied, a free Germany tied to a Communist Germany, 
being turned into a siamese twin with a totalitarian regime, I think, 
would create tensions and dangers far greater than the present parti- 
tion of Germany. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD GERMANY 


The second trap seems to me to be this: that as we emphasize so 
strongly the German problem, we are playing into the hands of the 
Soviets who want the world suddenly to believe that we are back 
in 1945, and that the real threat to European security is Germany. 

All the discussion about disengagement, about the future security 
of Europe is gradually turning to the problem of Germany as if they 
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today constituted the threat to European security when, in fact, the 
security of Western Europe is threatened by the Soviet Union. 

If the Soviet Union is threatened today it is also not because of 
Germany, and they know it. 

They even speak of returning to the Hitler-Stalin pact, if neces- 
sary. They speak of holding Germany under the control of their 
missiles. 

What they are afraid of is a Germany allied with the United States. 
What they are afraid of is the United States, just the same as we are 
afraid of the Soviet Union, and, therefore, to turn things around, and 
to begin to talk in terms of arrangements which would discriminate 
against the Germans merely arouses a new nationalist reaction in Ger- 
many without bringing us any nearer to the solution of the basic 
problem. 

Now, having said these negative things, I would like to go on to 
say that I think we must try to find a basis of understanding on less 
ambitious issues. 


BERLIN CRISIS 


We must do so not only because of the rising pressure on us from 
all sides that we try to find agreement, at least on minor issues, but 
because of the Berlin crisis which is as serious as any crisis we have 
had to face up to. 

Now, we are in Berlin, in my opinion, in the most unenviable, maybe 
in an almost intolerable, position and, therefore, whether we like it 
or not, it seems to me we will have to negotiate in the very delicate 
position of a country under threat. There is no way around. 

But if we could negotiate on Berlin some arrangements by which 
we would gain a safer position in West Berlin, safer for the freedom 
of West Berlin, and safer for our access to West Berlin, which is as 
tenuous as it could be at present, we are holding it open only by the 
threat of force, if this could be achieved, I think this would be an 
achievement worthy of considerable concessions. 

Now here, I think, we enter into the realm of possible concessions 
to-improve the present and very dangerous position of the little island 
of West Berlin in this sea of communism. 

Now I think there are two ways in which one can approach it. We 
cannot prevent the Soviets from turning over their control in Berlin 
tothe East German regime. 

Whether we like it or not, despite the fact that we can well protest 
that it is illegal for them to do it, it will happen and, therefore, we 
must find a new relationship with the East German regime. 

It strikes me that while people are playing and toying with the 
idea of a confederation between East and West Germany, they seem 
to shy away from the idea that maybe a new relationship to the East 
German regime has become inescapable. 


PROSPECTS FOR DISARMAMENT 


Second, in the military field, and here I come to your particular 
interest in disarmament, I agree with Ambassador Kennan that the 
chances of overall disarmament in the nuclear field or specifically in 
the field of preventing surprise attack by long-range missiles, that 
the chance for this is very slim indeed. 
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But there are problems closer home in Europe which, perhaps, can 
become the topic of negotiations. 

Neither for us nor the Soviet Union is the situation along the Iron 
Curtain satisfactory. There is the danger of surprise attack across 
the Iron Curtain. It may be on a small scale, maybe rising out of 
incidents, but it is a two-way affair. 

We are afraid of such surprise attack. The NATO policy and 
strategy is largely based on the idea that such surprise attacks are 
possible, and I can conceive of the Soviet Union being afraid of sur- 
prise intervention in case of uprisings in Eastern Europe. 

Moreover, both sides are surely genuinely afraid that border inci- 
dents, starting by conventional forces, might degenerate into nuclear 

yrarfare. This is a nightmare for central Europe. 

As a matter of fact, we are being driven—we are in a very serious 
dilemma because while we do not find it possible to match the con- 
ventional forces of Eastern Europe and are, therefore, forced into 
nuclearization of NATO forces, we are up against the fact that psy- 
chologically and in matters of morale this nuclearization of central 
Europe is working very much in our disfavor with the people. 

Senator Humpnrey. Very much in what? 

Mr. Wotrers. In disfavor among the people in central Europe. 


ARMS CONTROL IN EUROPEAN ZONE 


Therefore, it seems to me worth exploring whether a zone, which 
I would call a zone of agreed deployment of forces equalized on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, thinned out and denuclearized might not 
do something to prevent war by accident or degeneration of war into 
nuclear war by accident. 

I would like to emphasize, however, that this would have to be a 
narrow zone for the simple reason that we cannot afford to deprive 
NATO of the possibility of deploying adequate forces, including 
strong American and German contingents, in a way that will retain 
for Western Europe the chance of protection. 

But a narrow belt might be conceivable which would relieve the 
situation around Berlin, and might, in fact, do something at least to 
remove some of the stings in the hearts and minds of the people most 
closely involved. 

I think this, Mr. Senator, is all I would like to say at the beginning. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Wolfers. 


CONFEDERATION OF EAST AND WEST GERMANY 


I was particularly interested and impressed with what you had to 
say relating to proposals for confederation. 

What responsible pro-Western people are talking favorably of this 
Soviet proposal of confederation of East and West Germany? Is 
there any body of opinion that buys that ? 

Mr. Wotrers. Certainly there are forces in Germany that have 
been toying with that. It is an idea of gradualism with a view 
that as the contacts between the two Germanies become more inti- 
mate, they will find ways eventually to lead Germany towards free 
elections and, of course, when Mr. Dulles the other day said there 
might be other ways of uniting Germany other than by free elec- 
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tions, it was assumed, I think, in some quarters that he must be 
thinking of some kind of gradual unification through a lineup be- 
tween East and West Germany which would then develop into a 
confederacy and gradually 

Senator Humpurey. But not on the basis, I am sure, of the East 
German proposal. 

I know, for example, that one of our noted columnists has com- 
mented about this kind of gradual approach, but not on the basis 
of the East German proposal. 

Mr. Wo rers. No; I think that is correct. I think that both the 
Soviet proposals for a peace treaty and the East German proposals 
are tells preposterous. 

Senator Humpurey. It is not that to which Mr. Lippmann, for ex- 
ample, referred or to which Mr. Dulles alluded. At least, I do not 
believe so. 

Mr. Wo rrers. No; I do not believe there is the slightest inclination 
to accept these proposals. 

But as soon as one begins to think about the problem of getting 
around free elections, of getting around the complete cleavage, one 
is led into arrangements which somehow must tie the West German 
regime to the East German regime, and implies some form of recog- 
nition of the two Germanies. 

Senator Humrnrey. I see. 

I think your point is well taken that we are getting ourselves boxed 
into a defensive position when we need not be because the problems 
that we are talking about are related to the action of the Soviet Union 
following the war, rather than any design on the part of the West 
to divide up the world. 





POSSIBILITY OF CHANGES IN EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


The most recent poll in Great Britain shows a very sizable gain 
in British Labor Party strength. 

Without trying to lend any credence to these polls one way or 
the other, let us assume that if there is an election between now and 
May the British Labor Party should come into power. 

Let us assume in the meantime that something should happen in 
Western Germany that brought into power someone other than Mr. 
Adenauer or brought into power the Social Democrats. Might we 
not be faced with a situation in which we were not even given the 
Bovucee of discussing what happens to American forces in Western 

ermany? 

I have always felt we ought to have available a half dozen workable 
alternatives. Necessarily, all of them would not be the most desirable 
alternatives, but at least it would be helpful if we had figured out 
what we would do under certain circumstances. 

I am wondering if two of our great allies, the British and the West 
Germans, should “have a change ‘of government which could bring a 
change of policy, just where we would be. 

What if they should announce, just like Mr. Khrushchev said, 
“Begone” ? 

He has said the Russians are going to leave Berlin on March 27. 

He says this is not an ultimatum, “but we are going to leave 
anyhow.” 
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What if the Germans and the British should have a change of gov- 
ernment, and the British would say, “We are withdrawing our troops 
in Germany. Whether you do or not, Mr. United States, we are.” 

To continue this hypothetical situation, what if a month later the 
Germans would say, “That is a fine example set by our British friends. 
We make a friendly suggestion to you, Mr. United States. When 
are you leaving, because we would like to negotiate with the Soviets?” 

This is a possibility. I do not think it is going to happen, but it 
is a possibility. It is the kind of thing that gives one nightmares. 

Mr. Wo rers. Well, Senator, it is a possibility, of course. I do 
not think it is a likelihood. 


EUROPEAN ATTITUDE TOWARD U.S. TROOPS 


I think the European attitude in regard to the presence of the 
United States is very ambiguous. 

On the one hand, obviously they resent much of this presence, the 
frictions that arise, the awkwardness of being dependent on the coun- 
try that is protecting them, and, when it comes to the labor parties, 
the fear that this may be provocative, and that there may be an escape 
from the dangers of this presence. 

But I also find that every time the United States even hints from a 
distance that it might reappraise its position or might pull out, public 
opinion turns very quickly and begins to fear, quite in a panic, that 
a new isolationism might take hold of the United States. 

However, assuming for a moment that the possibility that we would 
be asked to leave, I do not think the United States could impose its 
presence on its allies in Europe. 

We would then have to turn to an alternate policy which would 
probably be a policy of “fortress America,” more or less, so far as 
Europe is concerned. 

We would be in a very much more vulnerable and difficult position. 
But I think the real price would be paid by Europe, and they might 
have to regret it. 

I do not see signs that this is in the cards, and I think if we show 
enough determination, on the one hand, and enough understanding for 
their fears and preoccupations, it should be possible to keep the alli- 
ance solidly together. 


ARTICLE CONCERNING REGROUPMENT OF AMERICAN FORCES IN GERMANY 


Senator Humrurey. I have here in my hand an article from the 
London Observer news service by Sebastian Haffner, an article of last 
year, and it says: 


The American forces in Germany have begun a large-scale regrouping move- 
ment in the course of which they will gradually be withdrawn from their present 
buses in Bavaria and Hesse, and concentrated in a small triangular area west 
of the Rhine, bounded by the cities of Kaiserslautern, Trier, and Mainz. 

The present American bases and garrisons will be taken over by German units 
as the Americans are withdrawn. The American regrouping, linked with a tac- 
tical reorganization of the American forces for nuclear warfare, is scheduled to 
take 18 months. By the middle of 1959 only small American patrol units will 
remain east of the Rhine. 

The movement is made for purely military reasons, but it is obvious that it 
may, in the present situation, have political implications. The 200,000 to 250,000 
American troops make up the bulk of the allied forces in Germany. By com- 
parison, the British forces in Germany number at present 63,500 and will be 
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reduced during this year. The French forces, at present about 30,000 men, are 
also to be still further reduced. 

When they say “this year,” that is the year 1958. 

When the American regrouping is completed in June 1959, the situation may 
therefore arise in which the bulk of West German territory which lies east of 
the Rhine, apart from small allied token units, will be garrisoned by German 
forces only. These will by then be approaching their target of 800,000, including 
12 operational divisions. 

But the German forces are not equipped with nuclear weapons, and not organ- 
ized for nuclear warfare. Thus, West Germany, east of the Rhine would, there- 
fore, by purely military Western dispositions and without any international 
treaty, practically become an atom-free zone, as envisaged under the Rapacki 
plan, proposed by Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki. The question arises 
whether it might not be desirable to extend this zone, by international agree- 
ment, eastward to the eastern borders of Poland and Czechoslovakia, as now is 
offered, with Soviet backing, by the Polish Government. 

The western boundary of the atom-free zone, which under the actual Western 
military plan would be the Rhine, and under the Rapacki proposal, the political 
fruntier of West Germany might, in view of the very small geographical differ- 
elice, prove negotiable. 

What I see here is that we are again engaged in a unilateral disarm- 
ament proposal. 

On the one hand, we refuse to negotiate these things with the Soviets, 
but on the other hand we proceed to do it all by ourselves, getting 
absolutely nothing for it. This is the same sort of thing that we did 
in terms of cutting down on our military forces. 

We talk about the importance of adequate American military 
strength in Europe. I think our allies know we have only 15 divisions 
the world over. I wonder how much of this unilateral disarmament 
we will engage in before we find out that it is still possible to be polit- 
ically respectable and that you can still come back home even if you do 
negotiate with the Soviets. 

Apparently this story has never been repudiated. This might be 
going into effect. 

Mr. Wo rers. I have heard it denied that it is, in fact, being car- 
ried out, at least to that extent. But it is quite conceivable, is it not, 
that the valuable nuclear missiles will not be put into the front sections 
under any circumstances, and I am not quite sure whether it is hap- 
pening on the other side of the Iron Curtain either. 

Of course, one must not delude one’s self, a denuclearized zone does 
not prevent the nuclear missiles in the rear from being operative, and 
both our planes and missiles can operate from the other side of the 
Rhine. 

But I had the same feeling as you have, Senator, expressed today, 
that there seems to be something to bargain about here, 

Senator Humrurey. Yes. I intend to explore this in much more 
detail, with witnesses from the Defense Department and the State 
Department. 

But if this story is reasonably factual, it seems to me that we started 
to do this all by ourselves, without even as much as sitting around the 
negotiating table saying, “Look, we are prepared to withdraw forces 
200 miles back; are you?” 

I think there are many arguments against disengagement, just as 
you, sir, have appropriately pointed out, and I believe your proposal 
of deployment is one that seems to merit very frank and thoughtful 
consideration. It is a possibility. 
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Mr. Wotrers. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. But I get disturbed when I see this sort of 
thing because, on the one hand, we take a domestic stand at home and 
we say: 

“No, we are not going to withdraw from Germany.” If this article 
is true, although we are not withdrawing from Germany, we may be 
just barely over the line. If this article is true, we are not very deep 
into Germany. 

euckstinatly, this may be very important, I think there are psy- 
chological factors. But, by the same token, if we are going to with- 
draw back from the Bavarian bases, and the bases deep in the heart- 
iand of Western Germany, it seems to me that we could easily have 
negotiated or tried to negotiate a withdrawal to a similar distance of 
the 23 Soviet divisions in Eastern Germany. I agree that the presence 
of Soviet forces in East Germany is the threat to Berlin, as you have 
properly pointed out. 

We have a very difficult situation in Berlin, and we ought not to 
assume that the Soviets do not mean their threats. Mr. Khrushchev 
emphasized to me that they do. 

Mr. Woxrers. I would like to say this about denuclearization. I 
think it would be much better if we could find some means of de- 
nuclearizing a zone than of denuclearizing one country, in terms of 
discrimination. 

If the Germans refuse to have nuclear weapons, that is their affair. 
But if they want to have them the same as the other allied forces have 
them, I think we would get down this slant into discrimination 
against Germany with all the bad results that have grown out of 
that kind of discrimination in earlier times, if we started anywhere 
to begin to earmark certain countries for nuclear weapons and others 
for denuclearization. 

Senator Humpnurey. If it is agreeable with my colleagues, we will 
send the statement to which I have alluded to the State Department 
and ask that it be discussed with the appropriate officials in the 
Defense Department. I would like to get a statement of their opinion 
on the validity and significance of this news story. 

(The statement referred to is on p. 432.) 


NEUTRAL GERMANY 


Senator CuHurcn. Mr. Wolfers, were you here this morning and 
this afternoon? Did you hear Mr. Kennan’s testimony ? 

The gist of his eevee as I understand it, envisions a Germany 
that is neutral and independent under the terms of a general agree- 
ment among the Soviet Union, the United States and the major 
European powers preventing the nuclearization of Germany, and 
doing other things. 

He has suggested that in negotiating for this we ought to be pre- 
pared to consider making certain concessions in order to obtain from 
the Soviets this kind of arrangement. He has mentioned in that 
connection that we must be prepared to consider such concessions as 
not furnishing Germany with nuclear arms, the withdrawal of Western 
garrisons from Germany, and possibly, reconsideration of Germany’s 
tie with NATO. All this would be within, of course, a generally en- 
forced pact, as he very ably described it. 
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As another expert on European affairs, do you believe that there 
is any likelihood that the Soviet Union would agree to such an arrange- 
ment for Germany as he envisions in exchange for concessions of this 
kind at this time or within the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Wo trers. I was born in a neutral country, so I am not hostile 
to the idea of neutral countries. But even little Switzerland has al- 
ways refused to be a neutralized country. 

This plan of Mr. Kennan, and all similar plans, provide for a 
neutralized Germany, that is, a Germany that is under contractual 
obligations not to do certain things. 

Any such plan, in my opinion, opens Germany to the rather arbi- 
trary intervention by its guarantors, and since the Soviet Union is 
likely to be the country that would allege that Germany had com- 
mitted violations, a so-called neutral Germany, in my opinion, would 
be a Germany at the mercy of the Soviet Union. 

We would not be in a position to intervene on behalf of Germany 
against all the ways in which the Soviet Union could interfere. 

We would have to allow the Russians to try to enforce a treaty to 
which we were partners. 

Now, moreover, this neutral Germany is largely being cut out of 
our alliance, and while the Russians would be able to control this 
Germany, we would be left in Europe with an untenable position, 
and the other countries of Europe would, therefore, become dependent 
again on the overwhelming power of the Soviet Union; they would 
be allies of the Soviet Union against Germany, and we will be more 
or less out of the picture. 

Senator Cuurcu. In other words, you share the concern that I 
have expressed through the day as to how you keep Germany neutral, 
once a neutral Germany has been obtained. This seems to me to be 
still a largely unanswered question. 


ACTION OF FUTURE GOVERNMENTS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Wotrers. I do not want to be too polemical against Ambassa- 
dor Kennan, but the real difficulty I have with his proposal is this: 

He is assuming that if the Soviet Union should withdraw from 
the satellite countries, and withdraw from Germany, that the countries 
so liberated or emancipated would behave the way the Soviets want 
them to behave. 

But under no circumstances at anytime would they become a thorn 
in the flesh of the Soviet empire. 

The chances are just the opposite. 

They might develop very hostile governments opposed to the Soviet 
Union; there might be trouble of all sorts of kinds which would be 
much graver than the troubles which have occurred in Berlin. 

To imagine that the Soviet Union would sit back and allow these 
countries to arm to the point where they could defend themselves 
against the Soviet Union itself, that these countries could be left 
alone to behave like nice little neutrals, that they could be left alone 
to keep the social achievements, which means Communist regimes, 
simply on the basis of treaties seems to me to be an exaggerated notion 
of what treaties can do. 

We couldn’t even guarantee that these countries would so behave 
as to satisfy the Russians, and therefore unless there is power to hold 
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the Russians out, power which we must project in large part into 
Europe, I can’t imagine that this freedom would be worth much. It 
would be a semifreedom, which is worse than nothing. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you think that we could retain the power to 
hold the Russians out of such a neutralized Germany, merely through 
the maintenance of our military bases in Western Europe, apart from 
Germany, and the establishment of nuclear bases in England and 
France and Western Europe? 

Mr. Wotrers. In principle, one might say that nuclear weapons 
are so powerful they ought to be able to do everything, but this I regard 
and I think you have expressed that view yourself, this I regard as the 
dangerous doctrine, because it presupposes our willingness— 

Senator Cuurcn. To use them ? 

Mr. Wotrers. To commit suicide on every little occasion. 

When the Germans rearmed secretly in the 1920’s, and the French 
were asking for action, nobody wanted to disturb the peace because a 
factory was beginning to produce arms. It is the little things that 
happen, none of them serious enough to call for nuclear intervention. 
While the forces are on the spot, conventional forces particularly, 
there is a hope that things can be done without this nuclear inter- 
vention. Weare hoping for that even in Berlin. 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes. 

Mr. Wotrers. At this very moment. 


PROSPECTS FOR INDEPENDENCE OF EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Senator Humpurey. Would you permit me to follow your line of 
questions with just one observation ? 

Are you saying, Mr. Wolfers, that the existing divisions in Europe 
shall remain? Are you saying that there is no hope for the Kastern 
European countries? If the Soviet troops are going to stay in Eastern 
Europe, should we not be honest and tell the countries of Eastern 
Europe that there is no hope and that we have misled them ? 

Mr. Wotrers. No, I wouldn’t say that. 

Senator Humreurey. What do you propose ? 

Mr. Wo rrers. I think our only hope is that the pressure from these 
captive peoples is going to increase. It is very great already. I 
don’t think the Russians are willing to call it—to give up at this stage. 
They are extremely powerful. But Hungary was a tremendous 
warning. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Worrers. And I think therefore that the ice of this Communist 
control may thaw. I don’t think there is too much we can do about it, 
except by maintaining a free Europe on the borders of those countries. 

I think our impact on those countries is astonishingly great despite 
the fact that they can still keep them under their heels. But if we 
have the patience, if we stick it out, I don’t think we have any reason 
to be defeatist. We have to be defeatist if we don’t have the power 
to hold them, or if we don’t have the determination to do it, or if the 
— Party and the Socialists say, “The game is up, we can’t do 
this. 

But otherwise, I think we have some reason to believe that it is 
almost impossible to keep a hundred million Europeans under regimes 
they hate. 
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SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD NEUTRALIZED GERMANY 


Senator Cuurcu. What I wanted to know, first of all, is whether 
this neutral Germany as envisioned by Mr. Kennan is, in your opinion, 
attainable. Is it attainable in terms of whether we would be willing 
to make the concessions specified by Mr. Kennan? Do you think 
there is a possibility that the Soviet Union, as its quid pro quo, would 
agree to the establishment of a neutralized Germany, assuming that 
it is in the interests of the free world to attempt to get a neutralized 
Germany ? 

Do you think these concessions, which would seem to me to be the 
limit of concessions that are rational for us to make, would suffice to 
give us any real reasonable basis to hope that the Soviet Union would 
agree with such a plan ? 

Mr. Wotrers. I would say this: In the first place, the Russians 
have some interest in a neutralized Germany, a greater interest than 
we have. A neutralized Germany means a Germany that is no longer 
allied with the United States. 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes. 

Mr. Wo rers. This is the real price, they want us to give up Ger- 
many as our most powerful ally in Europe. 

Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Kennan stated that his plan concerning a 
neutralized Germany permitted Germany to maintain its own conven- 
tional forces. He said that since these forces were growing very 
rapidly, they would soon be much more important than Western 
garrisons in Germany, and that they would be a formidable barrier 
against attempted Soviet penetration of or attack upon such a neutral- 
ized Germany. 

What do you think of that? Do you think that the Soviet Union 
would ever permit that ? 

Mr. Wotrers. Here I think we are running up against the real diffi- 
culty. For Russia to give up the East German regime is, by itself, a 
very difficult thing for them todo. If they give up one, all the others 
lose faith in Soviet protection. Her whole empire might collapse. 

In the second place, to allow 70 million Germans to arm to the point 
where they can stop the Russians, which by the way NATO can’t even 
do, and it seems to me to be beyond the capacity of even the supermen 
of the German Army, which we still think they are, but let’s assume 
that they could, I can’t see Russia allowing this to become a reall 
strong military Germany, and of course their question will be, “What 
are you arming against ?” 

Senator CHurcH. Yes. 

Mr. Wotrers. “Armaments of capitalist countries are always evil.” 

Senator CuHurcu. Your point is that if the Soviet Union is ever 
going to permit a neutralized Germany, it is altogether likely and we 
ought to expect that she will insist that that neutralized Germany 
be essentially a demilitarized Germany, and this would augur very 
badly for the Western World. i 

Mr. Wotrers. That is what I think. It would create a vacuum, it 
would create a vacuum very much at the mercy of a country that 
would have the right to intervene, and I don’t think it would leave 
much of our position in Western Europe intact. 

Senator Humrpurey. Senator Carlson. 
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EFFECT OF EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Senator Cartson. Mr. Wolfers, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to your statement here. You started out by saying that at 
the present time we seem to be under great pressure to do something 
about the problem of Germany. 

I am wondering if the organization of the European common com- 
munity might not have something to do with the great pressure we 
have at the present time. 

As you well know, on January 1, 165 million people in France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Belgium, and Luxembourg formed an organi- 
zation that they hoped within 5 years would remove most of the tariff 
walls, and bring about a financial program in their countries that 
will make them collectively very strong. I am wondering whether 
that has anything to do with the terrific pressure from the Soviet 
Union we seem to be under at the present time, particularly in regard 
to the Berlin situation. 

Mr. Wo rers. I don’t think one can speak even of the beginning 
of a federation of states in Western Europe. This is in the beginning 
of a customs union. I can’t imagine that the Russians already see 
the united states of Europe arising with great armed force. So 
that I don’t think they had any reason, at this point, to try to disturb 
this development. 

As a matter of fact, even if they did it for the sake of preventing, 
say, German nuclear rearmament, or the unification of Western 
Europe, this is the worst way of going about it, we would have 
thought, from their point of view, because every time the specter of 
Russian danger arises it makes it easier for us to keep NATO in 
line. 

The way they could try to play this game of dissolving NATO and 
any kind of unification, I should have thought, would have been to 
lie low, and Khrushchev should know because after all he seemed 
to have understood it after the Stalin regime came to an end. 

Senator Cartson. Is it not generally agreed that if this European 
common market actually goes into effect, and it seems as if some 
progress is being made, it could add great economic strength and 
productive capacity to the 165 million people of these countries? 

Mr. Wo rers. It does create a stronger economic center, but I don’t 
know how the Russians are going to try to prevent that from hap- 
pening. They could more easily, I think, play on the rivalries be- 
tween this little Europe and the other European countries, tension 
between France and Britain, and that kind of thing. 

But I don’t see what they can do to prevent the accomplishment 
of the goal of the Common Market. 

Senator Cartson. I did not mean that they would try to prevent it. 
However, I thought the Soviets might express some concern as to 
their future in that part of Europe, because of the strength that would 
develop in these countries. These countries would not lose their 
sovereignty, of course, but they would unite for trade. I think as 
time goes along and it works out satisfactorily, it will bring about 
a closer cooperation between those countries than they have had in 
the past. 

I think I should state that last September I had lunch in Brussels 
with Commissioner Rey, who was the father of the European Eco- 
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nomic Community. He is looking forward to a collective group of 
165 million, not for military defenses at all, but at least for trade, 
and a greater economic strength. 

It appears to me as if they have 165 million people, approximately 
the same population as the United States, who have greatly improved 
factories and new industries. The removal of these tariffs, and the 
improvement of the finances among the countries, could build a 

reat deal of strength. For that reason I cannot see that the neutral- 
ization of Germany could be something we could afford to take or 
that we would want. 

Mr. Wo rers. I think German unification and neutralization 
would disturb these plans very seriously. I don’t think there is 
any doubt about that. I think France can get along with a 40 
million people West Germany, but it would be a new matter, and I 
think General de Gaulle shows some inclination toward maintaining 
this status quo. 

Senator a I know something about the problems of the past 
in trying to get France and Germany and some of the other countries 
together. I became convinced, after talking with Commissioner 
Rey, and Dr. Etzel, a member of the high authority of the European 
coal and steel community, who really understands the background for 
this great financial structure, that there are great possibilities for these 
165 million people. 

That is all. 

Senator Humpnurey. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator HickenLoorer. You go ahead. 


RESUME OF MR. WOLFERS’ POSITION 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Wolfers, as I understand your testimony, 
you believe that to proceed with German reunification as impera- 
tive at this stage is to compel us to make more concessions than se- 
curity from our point of view would dictate; is that correct? 

Mr. Wotrrrs. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You believe that since the concept of disen- 

agement to which Mr. Kennan addressed himself includes a neutral- 
ized Germany, at least from a military point of view, that means a 
weakening of the Western alliance, since Germany is a very important 
part of the Western military alliance. 

You believe if the Eastern European states did receive a degree of 
freedom by the absence of direct Soviet control it might engender 

overnments in those countries which would be antagonistic to the 

oviet. This, in turn, could bring about an attempt by the Soviet 
Union to reenter Eastern Europe, thereby increasing tension and the 
possibility of all-out war. Is that a fair analysis of your overall 
position ¢ 

Mr. Wotrers. That is a perfectly fair résumé, and I would like 
to just emphasize the last point. 

i think the hope that after the breakdown of a totalitarian regime, 
such as these regimes that are hated in East Germany, to expect mod- 
erate governments as an almost inevitable sequence, I think is a very 
dangerous assumption. 

There are people there who probably would like to take it out on the 
Russians, and I cannot imagine the Kremlin sitting back and allow- 
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ing what they have suffered from in the past, the development in 
eastern central Europe of strong anti-Soviet attitudes from develop- 
ing until they lose complete control. ‘That seems to me utopian. 


POLICY TOWARD EASTERN EUROPE 


Senator Humpnrey. I surely respect you for the integrity of your 
position. I think you have presented a position forcefully and 
candidly. 

However, if that was the position that our country was to follow, 
we would have to be honest with our allies and the rest of the world. 
As of today our announced position includes, high on the calendar of 
priorities, the reunification of Germany and the liberation of Eastern 
Europe. 

I believe you are saying that those two possibilities have within 
them problems for the future that are greater than the present sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Worrers. I will put it this way, Mr. Senator: In the first place, 
I think we should put priority No. 1 on the gradual liberalization of 
the regimes in Eastern Europe, including Eastern Germany. 

It should be quite clear that while we cannot and will not use force 
to liberate them, that we will do anything that we possibly can, and 
I hope they would suggest eventually some ways in which we can help 
them, but that we will do everything to promote the process of eman- 
cipation, even with its risks. 

I would be quite willing to take those risks. I do not think the 
Russians will. I would be quite willing to take the risks. 

Senator Humpurey. That is my position. But I think your prior 
statements do not substantiate that position. 

I say, most respectfully, that if you are willing to take those risks, 
it means a good deal of negotiation. Do you think we ought to en- 
gage in war to liberate the Eastern European countries? 

Mr. Wotrers. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think that those countries can liberate 
themselves ? 

Mr. Wotrers. Eventually. 

Senator Humpnurey. How? 

Mr. Wotrers. Let us assume the Hungarians had not gone as far 
as they went, had been as cautious as Gomulka was, and this had 
spread to the whole satellite area, there had not been the terrific 
reaction of the reconquest of Hungary. 

It is to me rather doubtful whether the Russians could have turned 
the clock back. I am not even sure whether they have succeeded in 
turning it all the way back. 

Now there is going to be a very, very painful process; there will 
be uprising and terror to suppress them. But, as this spreads, and 
this might spread to the Russian people eventually, in the course 
of time there may be a liberalization of the regimes and gradually an 
emancipation of these nationalities, and I would say we can take 
the risk of the turmoil that might arise. 

What I was trying to say, and maybe I did not express myself 
clearly, I do not see the Russians doing it voluntarily and agreeing 
with us to promote this process. I think we are going to run up 
against tremendous opposition by the Russians. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I agree that we will run up against tremend- 
ous opposition, and I cannot imagine the Soviets withdrawing their 
troops from East Germany, or Hungary unless they get something 
inreturn. Whyshould they? They are in control. 

Mr. Wotrers. That is what I mean. 

Senator Humpurey. It seems to me that if you are going to get the 
Russians to yield at all on anything, you are going to have to ask 
yourself how much we are willing to pay for this in terms of con- 
cessions made by the West in order to get concessions from the So- 
viets. Our objective is to see these dastern E curopean states given an 
opportunity for a greater degree of freedom. We would lose our 
moral position in the world if we did not maintain this position. 

Mr. Worrers. [ agree. 

Senator Humpnurey. Perhaps our disagreement here is minor, if 
we do disagree. 

Mr. Wo rers. No, here I do not think there is disagreement. I 
would like to say this: We m: ry not be able to pay a price suflicient 
to do that. It is just as if they asked themselves what price would 
they have to pay to get us to allow Latin America to go Communist. 
There is no price in the world that we would accept for it. 

Senator Humpurey. Right. 

Mr. Wo.trers And there may be a situation in the world today 
where they are strong enough not to give in except at a price we can- 
not pay, and I think it is dangerous to play with the idea we can offer 
them here a little in return for something as great as their concession 
would be if they gave up their empire in central Europe. 


IMPORTANCE OF BROAD APPROACH 


Senator Humpurey. I would concur in that. That is why I have 
said that any negotiations relating to these problems have to be on a 
very broad basis, because they are all so interdependent. 

I think it is very dangerous to negotiate on narrowly construed prob- 
lems, because when we do so, we are generally in a position of giving 
more than we get. 

It isa kind of a self-imposed nibbling operation. 

Mr. Wotrers. But here I would say on the basis of our whole ap- 
proach, it must be we won’t give more than we get, and this has got 
to be strictly maintained throughout. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that your proposal for a relatively 
demilitarized zone along the Iron Curtain, as you have indicated, is 
very well worth probing in the sense that it does minimize some of 
the dangers of accidental conflict. Is that what you were concerned 
about in your remarks? 

Mr. Wotrers. And surprise. 

Senator Humrurey. A surprise attack, not necessarily of a nuclear 
nature. 

Mr. Wotrers No, not of a nuclear nature. 

Senator Humrurey. But some immediate attack across the border 
on the part of one of the countries. 

Mr. Worrers. May I add to this that I am firmly convinced that 
the conventional kind of a small and limited kind of war is becoming 
more and more likely; that the idea that troops are becoming less im- 


portant is wrong, because the nearer we come to a rather well-estab- 
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lished stalemate on the high level of nuclear striking power, the more 
premium there is on every lower level kind of conflict. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you believe that a continuation of the 
present status of Eastern Europe represents a danger to European 
security ? 

Mr. Wo rers. Well, I would only say that, of course, uprisings like 
the uprising in Hungary, although we welcome it in one way, always 
does contain an element of danger. 

If it happened in East Germany, it would be very hard to restrain 
the West Germans from getting mixed in with it, obviously. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, very definitely. 

Somebody once said that the best argument for the maintenance of 
American troops in West Germany was not only to show American 
willingness to participate actively in the defense of Western Europe, 
but, also, to restrict the possibility of a clash between Eastern and 
Western Germany. 

Mr. Wotrers. One can quote Bismarck, who believed that one of 
the functions of an alliance was to restrain the more intemperate 
members of the alliance. 

Senator Humenurey. Do I understand that, if we continue to main- 
tain our Western alliance position, and have patience and persever- 
ance, you look forward to a gradual evolution in Eastern Europe 
along the line of Poland’s recent changes in relationship to Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Wotrers. I would think so. 

Senator Humpnrey. You feel that is the best chance of liberaliza- 
tion; is that right ? 

Mr. Wotrers. I see no other. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you think there is much hope of this so 
long as Soviet military power is actually present in those countries? 

Mr. Wotrers. Of course, the presence of Soviet troops may be an 
irritant. It may make the situation more difficult for them because, 
after all, this means support to the government they would like to get 
rid of, so I am not so sure whether the presence of the Russian forces 
will actually slow down the process. 


NATO DEFENSE STRATEGY 


Senator Humpurey. I have one question, Mr. Wolfers, in reference 
to the stationing of U.S. forces elsewhere in Europe in case the 
American forces were withdrawn from Western Germany. 

I believe you have stated something to the effect that the West lacks 
sufficient space in Europe outside of Germany to deploy adequate 
counterforces. 

However, Michael Howard, a professor of war studies at the Uni- 
versity of London, has declared that the argument regarding lack of 
space is anachronistic, “visualizing the next war purely in terms of 

1e last.” 

He says that the NATO could use tactical nuclear airpower to sup- 
port the central European area. 

What are your views relating to Mr. Howard’s statement? Do you 
believe that NATO could erect effective defenses west of the Rhine 
that could lend support to Germany if it became necessary ? 

Mr. Wo rers. Well, this brings one back, of course, to the theory 
that we should rely entirely on nuclear weapons, or almost entirely. 
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I think it is unfortunate that the British have gone so far in that 
direction. 

I hear there is some criticism in England now because it does mean 
stepping up every conflict immediately to the level of a nuclear con- 
flict. 

Senator Humpeurey. Have not we been a sort of godfather to this 
kind of development ? 

Mr. Wotrers. No question in my mind. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you think that the stationing of U.S. 
troops in France, if they were withdrawn from Germany, would be 
adequate to maintain the strength of the Western alliance? 

Mr. Wotrers. I am not able to judge exactly how much space 
NATO needs, but I would doubt whether they could get along with 
French territory. Quite aside from the political, psychological diffi- 
culties of being established in France only, you have the other 
situation. 


EVALUATION OF COMMUNIST THREAT BY EUROPEANS AND AMERICANS 


Senator Humpnrey. | want to read a statement to you of a rather 
eminent scholar in the field of Europe, a professor at my own univer- 
sity, Dr. Werner Levi. He suggested at a recent symposium that a 
difference of viewpoint existed between Americans and Europeans on 
the threat to Europe. 

Dr. Levi said, in part: 

I daresay that the fundamental disagreement between them and us is a differ- 
ence in the evaluation of the Communist threat. And reducing that to a very 
simple proposition, I would say that the Europeans do not expect the Communists 
to engage in physical attack upon Western Europe; whereas, we envisage such a 
possibility. And, of course, if you disagree on the means which the Communists 


will use to pursue their ainrs, you naturally disagree on the countermeasures to 
meet the threat. 

Whatever threat remains of communism in the eyes of the Europeans, they 
suggest, can be met primarily by social and economic means. 

In contrast, we tend to stress, and in their view overstress, military measures 
almost to the exclusion of anything else. 

The best evidence for that, of course, is the change of Marshall aid from 
primarily economic aid to what later actually came to be called mutual security 
aid, with emphasis in military measures rather than on social-economic matters. 


Then he goes on tosay : 


The accusation has often been made that we are confusing strength with 
toughness, that we have forgotten that we are building positions of strength 
in order to negotiate once we have created them—that we have forgotten the 
second part of this policy and become satisfied merely with building positions 
of strength. 

What is your observation on this rather provocative statement ? 

Mr. Wo rers. I think this is true. I think over the last 10 years 
it has been true, that for curious reasons one might first say the Euro- 
peans who are so close to the danger line have had less fear of a Soviet 
attack than we have had, and have thought that the United States was 
hysterical about it. 

My explanation has been that they felt so well protected by the 
American nuclear umbrella that they have not worried about protect- 
ing themselves militarily. 

Moreover, I think there is an inclination also in this country to say 
the Russians, of course, prefer ideological and economic conquests. 
There is no question about it. 
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But if they cannot make headway with other than military means, 
I do not see that they are refusing to resort to military means. 

Actually, the big crisis recently, Quemoy, first, of Korea, of course, 
Berlin, are fundamentally military. 

If it were not for the military threat we would not have to worry, 
and I think this may be a lesson for Europe now that when it comes 
to a really major test the answer has to be military or there will not 
be any answer at all. 

Senator Humpurey. I have been of the opinion, Mr. Wolfers, that 
when the goals for the NATO alliance were set in Lisbon in April 
1952, and were subsequently substantially reduced, the Europeans, 
who were obviously less able economically to fulfill their commit- 
inents saw us falter and say that we could get by with less, and that 
we could concentrate our attention on the big bomb and not so much 
on conventional forces. They arrived at the conclusion that they 
did not need so many of conventional forces either. 

The NATO forces were substantially reduced, on the basis they 
were too heavy and too burdensome. 

Nevertheless, the same people who said in 1953 that they were 
too burdensome were the same people who in 1952, only a few months 
before, had said that they were absolutely mandatory. 

I am sure your studies have gone into this in some detail. 

When we appraise the Western Europeans, what we are really 
doing is appraising ourselves, because generally an alliance is not a 
bit better than the leader, and an army is not much better than its 
command, 

Mr. Woxrers. 1 do not think we have given them much incentive 
to build up the shield. 

Our whole strategy, our doctrine has been of a kind that it might 
be either hopeless or unnecessary. 

Senator Humrnrey. In other words, reliance on the nuclear weapon 
and on the missile has tended to limit our position in Europe and the 
effectiveness of our allies; is that your position ? 

Mr. Wotrers. That is my position. 


SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


Senator Humpnrey. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Dr. Wolfers, so far as the Soviet position 
is concerned, do you notice any change or shift of any degree whatso- 
ever away from the repeatedly announced objective of world dom- 
ination for international communism ? 

Mr. Wo rers. I think where one runs into difficulties is a semantic 
problem. 

One can always say, sure, they do not want to dominate the whole 
world by making it a Soviet state, a world state. 

Maybe they do not, but if one listens to Khrushchev or reads 
Khrushchev, here is a man who has more faith in the ultimate victory 
of what history has prescribed for the world, the victory of commu- 
nism, than any leader preceding him. 

I am amazed to see to what extent they have really seén, so it 
seems, the extent to which they have really rekindled the expectation 
that history is on their side. 
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Senator Hicken oorrr. It is a rekindling of an expectation or it is 
merely a restatement of a principle that has been in existence ever 
since international communism had its birth in Moscow. 

Mr. Worrers. That is true. But I felt under Stalin they had be- 
come cynical and were becoming nationalistic and looked at it in very 
narrow terms of the Soviet interests. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I wish I could agree with that, but I see 
nothing in their record to indicate that to me. 

In other words, their propaganda efforts throughout the world, 
their threats and their incursions into any soft spots in the world, and 
so on, seem to me to have continued without abatement. They may 
have changed the outward appearance of their actions from time to 
time, but they have continued without abatement their drive toward 
gradual encroachment on other countries and absorption of other coun- 
tries into the Communist orbit. 

It is not necessarily communism that they are talking about, but 
domination by Moscow. Witness Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia is a Com- 
munist country, but not dominated by Moscow. It is evil in their 
eyes, if they recognize evil. 

Mr. Wo trers. I would not want to be misunderstood. I think that 
their whole philosophy, their whole outlook requires of them to take 
advantage of every soft spot that they can penetrate. 

Senator HickENLooper. For what purpose ? 

Mr. Wotrers. Either for the purpose of communism, if that is what 
they believe in, or for the glory of Moscow and their regime. It is 
identical. 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. It is domination anyway, would you not 
agree ? 

Mr.’ Wo rers. Pardon ? 

Senator HickENLooper. It is domination, whether it is for glory or 
for communism ¢ 

Mr. Worrers. And it leads to the same kind of policy. 


POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET CONCESSIONS 


Senator Hicken.oorer. If the Soviets have not deviated from their 
basic and fundamental goal of the continued spread of communism 
in the world, do you see any possibility of the present leadership of 
Moscow making any concessions of any kind that will impede the 
expansion of communism ? 

Are the Soviets going to make any concessions or any agreements 
that will whittle away at Communist positions in various places in 
the world today ? 

Mr. Wotrers. Not if they do not have to. 

Senator Hickentoorer. What forces will compel them to do it? 
That is what we are searching for. 

Mr. Wotrers. They are very cold calculators. They are not going 
to lose everything for the sake of gaining something more and, there- 
fore, for instance, if their position in Eastern Europe became unten- 
able except at costs which they would not want to envisage or if the 
danger of war to them seemed to them too great, they are people who 
can also retreat, and always have been able to retreat. 

Now, I would not trust them to stay behind if they did not have to. 
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Senator HickeNvLoorer. Certainly they can retreat and rationalize 
their reasons for retreating. They have done it repeatedly. 

But I do not think they have ever done it where they had had a real 
foothold. 

Is that not what we are up against now? Are the Russians disposed 
to make or to carry out any agreements in the interest of self-deter- 
mination for people where they ‘have any influence over them ¢ 

Mr. Worrrrs. I would not expect them to do it for any high prin- 
ciples, but give and take to them, a bargain to them, is very natural. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Do you see anything at this moment that 
will make it compulsory for the Kremlin to make any concessions of 
substance ? 

Mr. Wotrers. That is always hard to know before one starts prob- 
ing. 

I have not very great optimistic hopes, much less than Ambas- 
sador Kennan, but I do not think we need to give up trying simply 
because they rationalize their retreat by all “sort of nice “slogans. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. So far as disarmament is concerned, I re- 

call that the United States made what I believe was a unique offer 

in the history of the world under the so-called Baruch plan when we 
offered not only to give up atomic weapons but to turn over fission- 
able material stockpiles to an international agency, forgo the use of 
atomic weapons, and put control in the hands of an international 
agency. We offered to do that more than a decade ago. But they 
just turned a completely cold ear to that matter. They were not 
concerned. 

We talk about the German situation and the Eastern European 
situation. We have certain obligations there from a moral stand- 
point. We have contractual peacetime and peace settlement obliga- 
tions there. 

Among those obligations in which the Russians are equally involved 
are the obligations to make proper arrangements for the unification 
of Germany. 

They have completely refused to honor any of those obligations. 

They have completely refused to honor obligations for free 
elections in the eastern E juropean nations. I think their whole rec- 
ord indicates that they are not going to move 1 inch in any way that 
will reduce the position of international communism. 

I wish I could see something, but I do not. 


PRESSURES ON THE SOVIET UNION 


Do you see any compelling force, whether it is the pressure of in- 
ternal affairs or the threat of force that will force them to retreat even 
the slightest bit from what they consider to be their position? I do 
not think that they have any reason whatsoever to think we are going 
to start a war against them. We had every opportunity to do so, if 
we had wanted, during the years when we were notably superior. 

Mr. Wotrers. The only compulsion I am willing to trust is their 
self-interest, and I think there are certain arrangements, agreements, 
that could possibly be negotiated which would be in our and in their 
interest. If that is not so, I would think it would be rather futile. 

But I would not say offhand that there are no areas in the world 
where they and we might not happen to have rather similar interests 
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or where a give and take, where we satisfy one interest and they 
satisfy another might not leave the balance of power about where it 
is today. That is “the only kind that 1 would trust or even try to 
achieve. 

Senator Hickentoorer. There is always the possibility, I suppose, 
that internal pressures in the satellites, and even internal pressure 
in the Soviet Union might reach such proportions that the rulers in 
the Kremlin would be forced to make some concessions; I do not 
know. 

Under the present situation, however, I do not see that there is 
much hope for an immediate solution of even some of the minor 
problems, because of the reasons I stated. 

There may be pressures, but the pressures are so controlled by the 
force of the Kremlin that they would make it almost impossible 
of attainment. 

FACTOR OF TIME 


I have just one other question. I believe that it has been stated 
by the Kremlin leaders from time to time that the world conquest 
of communism is not a matter of today, tomorrow, this year, or next 
year. They say that time is on their ‘side, and they will be patient. 
If that is one of their fundamental philosophies, then there would be 
very little inducement for them to retreat at this time so long as they 
could hold their position, since time, they believe, is on their side. 

Mr. Wo trers. One could always say if time is on their side they 
could be rather flexible about losing a little time here or there. But 
I think they believe time is on their side. I am not sure whether 
they are right. That is a different matter. 

Senator HickeNn.oorrr. I do not agree that it is. That is another 
matter. I merely said that is what they say. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Before we adjourn this hearing, I would 
simply say that by the very nature of our discussion here we have 
indicated that the Soviet Union is not standing still. 

Mr. Khrushchev has given the 21st Party Congress a message of 
optimism, of confidence, of superiority, of moving ahead, yet we are 
still arguing about whether we can afford to stand still. 

We have talked about the Soviets being willing to wait a little 
while or to make a little concession because they feel that time is 
on their side. I do not think time is on anybody’s side. I happen 
to believe that time is on the side of people w ho use it. 

The question is whether we are going to use it. I think the point 
was made this morning that in some of these areas we cannot. tell 
what the Soviets will do, but we might probe cautiously and prudently, 
although we should not be overanxious to the point of making hasty 
decisions that could result in the diminution of our security. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


We are constantly worrying about whether we can trust the Soviets. 
I think the answer to that is “No.” 

The next question is, can we trust ourselves? That depends on 
whether we know what our objectives are. 
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I agree that the Soviet has as its objective some kind of world power 
if not world conquest. At least, as they say, they want a world in 
which their power is prevailing. 

Woodrow Wilson once said we ought to make the world safe for 
democracy. I think he was right. When we make that our goal, 
perhaps we will be giving the Soviets something to think about. 

However, we cannot beat something with nothing. We cannot beat 
a moving force with firmness alone because there is something about a 
moving force that has a tendency to dent the so-called immovable 
object. 

The purpose of this hearing is not to find the final answer, but to 
explore all aspects. Your contribution has been very significant. 

it has been somewhat in contradiction with that of the preceding 
witness, but not entirely. Because of that, it has been even more val- 
uable, because we do not want just one kind of thinking before this 
subcommittee. The purpose of a hearing is not to get preconceived 
prejudices ratified, but to more or less open the mind to more creative 
and constructive thought. 

I want to personally thank you and express to you my appreciation 
for your candor, your fr: unkness, and for your patriotic citizenship 
service here today. 

We will now recess. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 5, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
F-53, U.S. Capitol Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Humphrey, Wiley, and Hickenlooper of the sub- 
committee, and Senators Lausche and Carlson. 

Senator Humrurey. We will open this morning’s hearing. We 
want to thank you, Mr. Meyer, for your courtesy of yesterday. You 
were supposed to have been a witness yesterday afternoon, but as you 
know, our deliberations went on a little longer than we had antici- 
pated. 


INTRODUCTION OF ALFRED MEYER 


Mr. Alfred G. Meyer has been invited to testify because of his long 
study of the Soviet Union and the Communist movement. 

Mr. Meyer has been assistant director of the Russian Research Cen- 
ter at Harvard University, and the director of the research program 
on the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, at Colum- 
bia University. 

At present he is an associate professor of political science at Mich- 
igan State University. 

He is the author of “Marxism, the Unity of Theory and Practice,” 
published in 1954, and “Leninism,” published in 1957. 

Mr. Meyer is one of the experts on the Soviet Union who answered 
the subcommittee’s questionnaire on the attitude of Soviet leaders to- 
ward disarmament, the replies to which were published as staff study 
No. 8 in June of 1957. 

Mr. Meyer, we are very appreciative of your attendance here. I 
feel that it is of the greatest importance that we have better under- 
standing of the Soviet Union, the history of the Communist Party and 
its work. 

You have a prepared statement of which we have copies. Why 
don’t you proceed on the basis of that statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED MEYER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY AND SPECIALIST 


ON SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Mr. Meyer. The first question submitted to me referred to Soviet 
policy in its relations to arms control; the likely forms of Soviet 
expansion, surprise attack, and my views of Soviet policies toward 
China; the likelihood of Soviet and Chinese expansion, and the needs 
for expansion and the possibilities for expansion. 

The need to expand can be based on domestic problems, just as the 
more general policy of armament can be the result of domestic prob- 
lems and tensions. Contrary to opinion held by many Americans, I 
am firmly convinced that nothing in the Soviet or Chinese domestic 
system compels, urges, or makes it advantageous for them to wage a 
policy of aggression or expansion. 

I stress this because I feel that the U.S. foreign policy has been 
based primarily, cr to a very large extent, upon a theory that the So- 
viet Union needed to expand, and that by containing their expansion 
we would cause their collapse. I feel that has always been wrong. 

The need to expand and be aggressive can also be derived from the 
international constellation of forces—and here I think I will sum- 
marize simply by saying that the Soviet Union has in the past decade 
felt very much on the defensive, and have felt aggressively on the de- 
fensive. I have the feeling that this belief of theirs that they are 
threatened is waning. 

Khrushchev has begun to talk about the end of capitalist encircle- 
ment, and this portends a change in the whole attitude of Soviet Rus- 
sia, a change toward a greater relaxation. If they no longer feel 
threatened by capitalist encirclement, they may perhaps feel that they 
no longer need to be as aggressive as before. 

So much for the need to expand. 


POSSIBLE METHODS OF SOVIET EXPANSION 


The possibility of expansion is a different matter. The possibilities 
depend on various factors, political as well as military. They depend 
not only on Soviet planning and scheming, but also on the whole world 
situation. 

Yesterday a question was raised by Senator Hickenlooper concern- 
ing the intentions of the Soviet Union, whether they wanted world 
domination or not. I feel that this question is important, but it is not 
all the question that we have to answer. 

Regardless of their intentions there is a world situation, and regard- 
less of whether they want world domination or not, we will have to 
also take into consideration this world situation, 

The Soviet world has various possibilities for extending its orbit of 
domination and influence. They may broadly be classified as political 
and military. Their existence depends much less on Soviet planning 
and scheming than on the mistakes we ourselves have made and still 
are making, and even more on the general revolutionary upheavals 
that change the contemporary world. These upheavals will continue 
to create power vacuums into which an alert U.S.S.R. or China may 
move, popular revolutions that may increase the number of govern- 
ments friendly to the Communist bloc or unfriendly to ours, oppor- 
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tunities for rendering economic aid and technical assistance which we 
may not fully exploit or which the Soviet bloc may be more successful 
in exploiting. 

That there is this political and economic competition for satellites 
and friends all over the globe needs no further elaboration. That 
we have shown ourselves inept in this competition also need no longer 
be pointed out, though the reasons for our ineptness are not, I think 
well understood. 


MILITARY POSSIBILITIES OF EXPANSION 


As for military possibilities of ea ae are defined very 
simply. They exist wherever the U.S.S.R. - China may be con- 
vinced that they will get away with it. Their existence, therefore, 
depends on the balance of military preparedness and the cost cal- 
Silitions all sides will have to make before they allow themselves 
to be engaged in military conflict. 

We ought to be aware that since the end of the second World War, 
the U.S.S.R. has not committed a single one of its soldiers in a bat- 
tle, with the exception of Soviet pilots flying MIG’s in Korea. I 
think that Hungary and Berlin may be considered exceptions to my 
statement ; but on the other hand, they may also be considered police 
actions which are not real battles, simply Soviet attempts to put 
down what they consider uprisings or rebellions. 

Their bloodless, that is, politic: ‘al successes have been so spectacular 
and so easy and can be expected to be similarly easy in the years to 
come that we may consider expansion by military means to be rather 
low on their list of priorities. Why should they risk war and self- 
destruction if they can attain their ends more cheaply? At the same 
time, we ought to expect them to take advantage of any situation of 
a military nature in which their calculations make vic tory seem likely. 

The possibility of Soviet or Chinese surprise attacks must be seen 
in this light. It is a matter primarily of military calculations, and, 
therefore, outside my ken. 

SOVIET AIMS 


Concerning Soviet aims, I should like, with your permission, to 
refer to my memo of December 1956 to this subcommittee. Since I 
wrote those lines, some things have changed, others have become 
clearer. The main change has been that the world since then has 
entered the age of missiles and satellites; and this coming of the age 
of sputniks has had a number of consequences. 

It seems, on the basis of very inconclusive evidence, that the men 
now in command of the U.S.S.R. no longer recognize the threat of 
mutual annihilation, or do not, at least, recognize it as inevitable. 
On the contrary, they seem to think that they can destroy our capacity 
to retaliate and therefore destroy us without themselves risking 
total destruction. 

Senator Humpeurey. This is what you feel the current estimate is? 

Mr. Meyer. This, I feel, is one of the current estimates in the Soviet 
Union, and there are indications this is the opinion of Khrushchev. 

Whether this notion is generally accepted among Soviet leaders 
cannot be ascertained; but the likelihood is that there is as much 
controversy among Soviet military planners as among ours. Some 
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disagreements are now beginning to be expressed openly in military 
public ations. 

For instance, the journal Red Star, the generals and marshals writ- 
ing in there put different stresses, for instance, on ground forces, from 
the stress put by Khrushchev. In other words, there is some open 
expression of conflicting opinions. 


SOVIET VIEW OF RELATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH 


This is quite new and, for students of the Soviet Union, quite 
remarkable. Whether Khrushchev’s optimism is realistic, I cannot, of 
course, judge. Any discerning newspaper reader must be aware that 
our military and political leadership is trying to hide adverse facts 
from the public, but this is not conclusive. They might at the same 
time be concealing spectacular successes in weapons from the public. 

It is obvious, however, that the Soviet leadership no longer considers 
its own state of military preparedness to be “second best,” the term I 
used in my memo of 1956. Their motives for being conciliatory in 
world affairs have, therefore, decreased. 

Senator Witey. What do they consider themselves ? 

Mr. Meyer. I believe that they consider themselves best, and us to 
be second best. Again, I have not the slightest idea of whether this 
is realistic or not. 

Senator Witry. You are talking about military capability ? 

Mr. Meyer. I am talking now about military capabilities, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. This is the first time I have heard a witness 
say that the Soviets have been having arguments over military 
strategy, or what one might call the balance of forces in the Soviet 
Union. I have no reason to doubt that this is true, but I am not sure 
how often the committees of Congress get a chance to read the Red 
Star or the publications of the Soviet Army, the Soviet Navy, the 
Soviet Air Force. 

I think we ought to have them. I think they ought to be translated 
and be available to us every day. Had we been reading some of their 
scientific journals we would have known about sputnik ahead of 
time. We filed it away over at the Library. 

Mr. Meyer. The extent and the depth of these disagreements is 
something which is extremely difficult to judge. The only thing I can 
say is that obviously different principles are now being e xpressed. 

Senator Humpnrey. You get that from your personal observation 
of the journals, or is this something that you picked up? 

Mr. Meyer. It is something I picked up in talking to colleagues who 
have been following these journals. 

Senator Humpnrey. In the research centers, the Russian research 
centers ? 

Mr. Meyer. No. For instance, this particular information comes 
indirectly from. people at the Rand Corp. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; who do regular research work ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Senator Lauscne. That is, you, as a witness, take the position that 
we are inferior in military strength to the Soviet, is that correct? 

Mr. Meyer. No, Senator, I cannot take that position. 

Senator Lauscur. Then you take the position that the Soviet has 
taken the judgment that it is superior to us? 
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Mr. Meyer. That is my position; yes. 

Senator Lauscur. Are you here to express your individual opinion 
with respect to the rel: ative strength of the Soviet Union and our- 
selves ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. Allright. That is all. 

If you had, I was going to find out where you get all your 
information that isn’t avs ailable to the men that are doing daily work 
under most dangerous circumstances. So proceed. 


SOVIET INTEREST IN DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Meyrr. To some extent it seems to me that the interest in dis- 
armament has waned as we "7 It is always the weaker power who 
promotes disarmament, and it seems to me that. we may well have 
missed the boat on this. We did so because we listened too much to 
the whistlers in the dark who grossly underestimated Soviet capabili- 
ties of outstripping or matching us in military power, especially 
nuclear armament and missile development. We played at brink- 
manship because we thought ourselves invincible. Now that we feel 
we will have been outmatched in every major field of warfare, we 
realize that the other guy, too, may exercise brinkmanship. Moscow 
is doing exactly that in the case of Berlin. I for one do not see 
what will prevent them from making their ultimatum stick. 

Disarmament, I have said, is no longer as essential to them as I 
thought it was 2 years ago, all the more remarkable that Khrushchev 
just a few days ago repeated sweeping instructions to—— 

Senator Witry. Where do you get the authority for saying that it 
is always the weak that w ants to do right? 

Mr. Meyer. It is not the weaker that wants to do right, Senator. 
It is the weaker that wants to protect himself, and it seems to me 
that the weaker military power would have a vested interest in dis- 
armament, would be very interested in promoting disarmament, and 
the history of the Soviet foreign policy shows that they have in the 
past been very vigorous in making very sweeping disarmament 
proposals. They have made them for a number of reasons. 

One reason is that obviously they could benefit from general dis- 
armament. Other reasons have been possibly or quite likely that 
they wanted to play up to worldwide popular sentiment. They 
wanted to make a grandstand play. Perhaps even they thought that 
such proposals were unacceptable and therefore only would make them 
look good. 

Senator Witry. I wanted to know if you had anything factual in 
relation to the present situation. I think you answered the question 
of Senator Lausche that it was not your opinion that we were first. or 
second militarily. There is the implincation here, however, that be- 
cause we are promoting disarmament that therefore we are the 
weaker power, and you don’t mean that at all. 

You are saying now, philosophically, that a man who has a gun 
pointed at him when he hasn’t any gun, would like to talk disarma- 
ment to the fellow who has the gun. That is what it seems to me. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. I do want to imply to anyone following as 
closely as he can current discussions in the United States by the ex- 
perts concerning the state of Soviet and American armament, the 
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possibility looms quite likely that we are indeed second best of best, 
I think, in a selected field or possibly in all fields of armament. 

Senator Wixry. Now, the second part of that statement, I think, is 
all-important, too, because you practically state in substance that you 
are an author ity on the fact that the Kremlin doesn’t want to disarm. 
Where do you get that? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir; I am merely stating that if indeed the Kremlin 
is convinced that they are no longer second best, their interest in pro- 
moting disarmament can be considered lessened. I do point out after 
that, that it is all the more inter resting that Khrushchev continued to 
make disarmament proposals. 

Senator Wiiey. I don’t know but what you are right in your 
conclusion. But you gave some authority, the Rand people or some- 
one, to Senator Lausche, and I was wonder ing whether you had any 
inside information on this. 

Mr. Meyer. I am not quite sure precisely on what you mean, 
Senator. 

Senator Witry. Well, just definitely that you have it on good 
authority that they are not interested in disarmament as a matter of 
fact and as a matter of policy. 

I don’t think you would imply that the 200 million Russion people 
want war, or want to keep on spending their resources for armament, 
do you? 

Mr. Meyer. I have no disagreement with you, Senator. I would 
be loath to make any sweeping statements about Soviet policies. I 
do not think anyone can make them, certainly not anyone who has 
my sources of information. 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t be so humble. You were the assistant 
director of Russian research study, were you not? 

Mr. Meyer. I may be well informed as far as academicians can be 
well informed, but that no academician, not even the best, has a basis 
to make a sweeping statement about Soviet policy. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, you may not have very much basis for 
it, but there are a lot of other sw eeping statements being made. 

"Mr. Meyer. I very much try to discount them and sometimes ridi- 
cule them. 

Senator Humpnrey. What you are doing here, as I understand it, 
is to set up certain premises s and evaluating them. 

Mr. Meyer. I am setting up certain premises and evaluating them. 
My statements are also very long because the premises are sometimes 
in conflict. My ae is a balanced one. 

Senator Humpurey. As you pointed out here, it is your thesis 
that the stronger nation does not actively promote disarmament, it 
is generally the weaker. Yet the Soviets give indications in a num- 
ber of ways of interest in disarmament proposals. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Go right ahead. 

Senator Lauscue. May I ask a further question ? 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, please. 
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SOVIET STRENGTH AND DISARMAMENT POLICY IN PAST 


Senator Lauscur. You take the position that in the past the Soviet 
was legitimately and genuinely proposing disarmament, and there- 
fore must have felt itself weaker than the United States, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. I would turn it around, Senator. I would say that 
certainly in the first two or three decades of its existence, the Soviet 
Union was by all standards a weaker power, the weaker power, and 
the proposals for disarmament they made were particularly strong 
and were made most insistently in the twenties and thirties. 

Senator Lauscne. Now your differentiation, then, is related to the 
period of time in the tw enties and thirties as to their weakness. What 
period of time is it related to as to their strength ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. I would consider the period between, let’s say, 1943, and 
1953 or 1950, a period of transition in which on the one hand ‘they 
emerged as a world power which they had not before, but felt their 
strength, and I think the Battle of Stalingrad is the turn-point to 
that. 

On the other hand, they were not a nuclear power and therefore 
as far as a nuclear armament and the importance of it is concerned, 
they were still oneal best. 

Senator LauscHe. What is your opinion as to whether they thought 
themselves to be first best or second best in 1952 when the discussion 
of their proposal to disarm was rather vigorous, and our answer was 
we were prepared to disarm if there would be adequate inspection? 
What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Meyrr. It is difficult to answer categorically. There are some 
indications that the Soviet policymakers at the time underestimated 
the importance of nuclear and atomic armament, and that therefore 
they were not as much aware of their weakness as we were aware of 
our Overwhelming strength. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 

Now, in the twenties and thirties they considered themselves 
weaker. . 

Mr. Meyer. They were. 

Senator Lauscur. Now you feel they consider themselves stronger 
than we? 

Mr. Meyer. I believe they do; yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. What was their opinion in 1952 and 1953 when 
there was much discussion about their proposal to disarm and we 
said we were prepared to disarm if there would be adequate inspec- 
tion ? 

Mr. Meyer. I feel that they may have considered themselves our 
equals, or not too much unequal. 

Senator Lauscue. Now, in all of these conjectures which you are 
making, you take their word at full value, that is, that they honestly 
intended to disarm in 1952, is that correct ? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. All right; that is all right then. 

Proceed, that is all I have. 
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REASONS FOR SOVIET DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


Mr. Meyer. I am proceeding to speculate about the reasons for 
Khrushchev’s disarmament proposals. I can think of the following 
possible reasons: 

It may be a grandstand play, motivated by the knowledge that 
the world as a whole and his people in particular desire an end to 
the nightmare of nuclear warfare. 

It may be the result of his realization that full-scale nuclear war- 
fare will destroy the entire civilized world, including his own 
country. 

It may be an offer made in the belief that it is unacceptable to our 
political leadership; or that the actual execution of plans to disarm 
cannot be carried out or cannot be controlled. 

The economic motivations I adduced 2 years ago still are in effect. 
The armament burden weighs heavily on the Soviet economy; and the 
Kremlin still regards armament as the most important safety valve 
for moribund capitalism. Thus actual disarmament, they feel, would 
give a tremendous boost to the Soviet economy and lead to the col- 
lapse of ours. I think they are right on the first point; and wrong on 
the second. On the contrary, the tremendous resources freed in this 
country by a major deemphasis of military preparedness would en- 
able us to engage in a constructive, humanitarian competition with 
the Soviet Union on a worldwide scale in which our chances to win 
would at least be even, while the consequences of losing would be 
far less disastrous. 

Two years ago I asserted that the Soviet regime was always en- 
dangered by foreign wars because during such wars the population 
became unreliable. I adduced at that time evidence from World War 
II where the Soviet ee ion turned out to be very unreliable, indeed. 


IMPRESSIONS ON VISIT TO MOSCOW 


The greater Moscow’s successes in raising the standard of living 
and in ‘beating us technologically or ec: atching up with us, the more 
this consideration will fade into the bac ker ound. Duri ing my travel 
in the U.S.S.R. last summer I was surprised by the new sense of loyal- 
ty and confidence that the overwhelming majority of Soviet citizens— 
that means those whom I met—showed in their Government, and by 
the Kremlin’s suecess—— 

Senator Humpurey. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. Did you converse quite freely ? 

Mr, Meyer. Without an interpreter. 

Senator Humrenrey. Without an interpreter ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Were you in the hands of a guide and an inter- 
preter # q 

Mr. Meyer. Most of the time I was not. 

Senator Humpnrey. Most of the time you were not. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you have any difficulty conversing with 
the Russians you met at the bus terminal or the subway or on the col- 
lective farm / 
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Mr. Meyer. I met Soviet citizens who were comparatively hostile; 
I met Soviet citizens who were very friendly, and various shades 
in between. 

Senator Humrurey. What would be your general evaluation of 
Soviet citizens’ attitude toward the United States ? 

Mr. Meyer. On the basis 

Senator Humenurey. On the basis of your limited experience. 

Mr. Meyer. On the basis of my very limited experience—I must 
stress the limitedness of 4 weeks’ traveling in the Soviet Union you 

‘annot meet a representative sampling of the population—but the 
people I met, | happened to meet, were personally warm and friendly, 
on the whole. They were very curious about the United States. 
Many of them were eager to talk to an American. They had very 
gross misconceptions about the United States. They knew all our 
faults and little, if any, of our advantages and good points. They 
were very strongly indoctrinated in matters of foreign policy. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you think they believed all the faults they 
had heard attributed to the United States ? 

Mr. Meyer. They seemed to believe most of them, and they were 
difficult to convince there were any good points. 

I met one young student, not in Russia but in Poland, who did not 
believe anything he read in his press, and who was rather disappointed 
when I confirmed, for instance, some of the facts about the Little 
Rock affair, which he had not believed because they came from the 
Communist press. 

Senator Witey. What affair? 

Mr. Meyer. The incident in Little Rock; the high school closing. 

Senator Humpnrey. This has had a tremendous impact over 
there in terms of propaganda. 

Mr. Meyer. Almost every Russian asked me about that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Propagandawise. 

Senator Lauscne. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 





BELIEFS OF RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Senator Lauscur. Did you formulate the opinion that the Rus- 
sian people are content with their form of government? 

Mr. Meyer. On the basis of my very limited experience, I formed 
the opinion that for perhaps the first time there is a good deal of con- 
fidence and trust and loyalty in the Soviet population. 

Senator Lauscnr. Now, then, would you go so far as to say, 
based upon that. conclusion, that the Russian people, providing their 
economic life is better, will forgo the worth and the goodness 
that comes to a human being when he is permitted to exercise his 
freedoms and his mental capacities and his manual strength? 

Mr. Meyer. I am not quite sure that I understand your question. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, will economic betterment induce them 
to abandon the desire to live as freemen ? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. I feel, or felt, that many of the people I met 
have the desire for greater freedom. 

Senator Lavscue. All right. 


Mr. Meyer. They did feel, those that were confident and expressed 


this confidence, seemed to feel that the course of their country’s 
36042—59——prt. 2 6 
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history could not be but in the direction of greater freedom and 
greater relaxation. 


DISCUSSION OF “DR. ZHIVAGO” 


Senator Lauscur. Have you read the book Dr. Zhivago? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; I even met the author. 

Senator Lauscue. If the ordinary Russians would read what Pas- 
ternak has to say about what the ultimate purpose of life is, do you 
feel that it might at least awaken some desires to unleash themselves 
from the restraints that they are sutfering? 

Mr. Meyer. It would unleash some such feelings in some numbers 
of Soviet citizens. On the other hand, there are also many whom 
I met who would reject such, at least this particular expression, 
as un-Soviet. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, many whom you met would reject what 
Pasternak said; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. What interpretation do you place upon the fact 
that the Soviet refuses to let its people read the book ? 

Mr. Meyer. Because it feels that it would like even that minority, 
whatever percentage it may be, who will be affected by this book, 
would like to prevent this. 

Senator Lauscue. Doesn’t it indicate that the Soviet Government 
is afraid that “Dr. Zhivago” would encourage a realization that 
things are wrong in the Soviet? 

Mr. Meyer. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Lauscur. And it believes that the general public reading 
Pasternak might be precipitated into dissatisfaction with their 
condition ? 

Mr. Meyer. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Lauscue. And that is in spite of the fact you say their 
economic life has been improved ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 


IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE IN SOVIET UNION 


Senator Witey. What year were you there? 

Mr. Meyer. Last summer. 

Senator Witey. Did you see evidence of military everywhere? 

Mr. Meyer. More policemen and more military than you see in 
the West. 

Senator Witey. Where did you go? 

Mr. Meyer. I went to Leningrad, Moscow, Stalingrad, Rostov, 
Kiev, and some smaller towns en route. 

Senator Wier. I think the questions asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio lead up to one other question. What you have 
said heretofore doesn’t agree with some of this other testimony that 
we have had, so I will ask this question : 

Did you see any evidence of fear of the powers that be? Were 
people willing to speak openly or freely? If so, what was the sum 
and substance of their statements regarding their Government ? 

Mr. Meyer. I saw evidence of fear and caution; I saw evidence of 
hostility toward Americans. 
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Senator Witry. Toward their own Government, I have reference to. 

Mr. Meyer. Toward their own Government I heard expressions of 
real outright hostility on the part of at least two Soviet citizens. 
On the part of many others I saw signs of fear or caution. There 
were obviously some things they did not wish to discuss. There were 
some Soviet citizens who obviously did not want to be seen with an 
American, or much less invite him to his home. 

On the other hand, I met a substantial number of Soviet citizens 
who were willing to invite an American to their home, who discussed 
their own Government with him fairly freely, and I even encountered 
at least one Soviet citizen who was willing to discuss and criticize 
his own Government with a fellow Soviet citizen in my presence. 
So the evidence is again conflicting. 

Senator Humpurey. brave man. 

Mr. Meyer. He himself pointed out that 3 or 5 years ago he would 
not have dared do this. 

Senator Witrey. Was there any reaction to the way in which 
Khrushchev apparently treated his comrades of yesteryear after 
Stalin died 4 

Mr. Meyer. There seemed to be a reluctance to discuss the highest 
yersonalities. I don’t know whether this is out of fear or out of dis- 
interestedness. 

The Soviet citizen is rather harassed. He works very hard, and 
he has many worries, and my feeling is that he worries less about 
politics, and particularly high politics, than the American citizen 
would, or any free country citizen. 

Senator Humpnurey. You indicated that you felt there was a greater 
degree of liberalization or change in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Meyer. I had never been in the Soviet Union, I don’t know 
what it looked like 5 years ago, but from the reports of colleagues, 
friends, diplomats, visitors, I had expected a tenser, a more fearful 
atmosphere. 

Senator Humpnrey. Our Ambassador feels there has been consid- 
erable change in the attitudes of Soviet citizens along the lines you 
have indicated. 

Go ahead. 

WORLD BECOMING PLURALISTIC 


Mr. Meyer. In all our political and military plans, we cannot ever 
be sufficiently aware of the fact that the aims and policies of Russia 
are only one variable to be taken into consideration. We should 
realize and carefully take into account that the world is turning into 
a pluralistic world, where the cold war between the two superpowers 
will more and more fade in importance. For this and many other 
reasons, political action will outweigh the importance of military 
planning more and more. 

‘ = Humenurey. Why don’t you explain that in a little more 
etail ? 

Mr. Meyer. I should like to explain it in the following fashion: 

First of all, when I said that the world is turning into a pluralistic 
world, I mean to say that in another decade or two there will not be 
two great powers, but there will be many great powers, and the whole 
political constellation of the world, international politics, will there- 
fore change. Where there is a pluralistic world, everybody behaves 
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quite differently from the world in which there are only two powers 
and everybody else is a satellite or friend, or somehow related to these 
two powers 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you envisage as the great powers in, 
let’s say, the coming decade or generation ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. I envisage China. 

Senator Humrurey. I happen to agree basically with this concept. 
That is why I am trying to see what you are thinking. 

Mr. Meyer. I envison China as another great power; I even en- 
vision India as another great power, possibly allied with Burma, 
Ceylon, and other countries of that area 

I envision a possibility of an Arab bloc emerging as one great power 
to be taken into consideration. 

I envision the possibility of a Latin American bloc coming into 
existence more and more independent from American guidance, and 
here we already have half a dozen or so. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF POLITICAL AND MILITARY POLICIES 


Senator Humpnrey. What you are saying is that when that stage 
arrives, the political policies that are pursued will be of more im. 
portance than the military planning ? 

Mr. Meyer. Much more important. 

Senator Humpurey. Because the military planning today en 
visages just our side against theirs. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey But in the di ays to come there are going to be 
several “our sides” and “their sides,” that is what you are saying? 

Mr. Meyer. Precisely. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, you have a larger group of 
constellations, so to speak. 

Mr. Meyer. I believe that this is the trend of development, and I 
believe that American foreign policy should take this into considera 
tion and be aware of it, and taking it into consideration means that 
the United States ought to act the way any political group or any 
politician would act in a pluralistic world where he has to get along, 
where he does not want to be swallowed up or pushed into a back 
ground, and that means taking into consideration the needs and aspira 
tions and policies of all the forces at work. 

Senator Witry. There is an implication there that we haven’t acted 
that way. We spent some $60 billion and reached out a helping hand 
everywhere. We have restrained autocratic forces. Did you mean 
to imply that we have not done these things ? 

Mr. Meyer. I mean to imply that 

Senator Witry. We have not been doing it ? 

Mr. Meyer. I mean to imply that we have been trying, but I believe 
we have been unsuccessful. 

Senator Wirry. Is that due to others or to ourselves? 

Mr. Meyer. I believe it is due to at least a considerable extent ou: 
lack of understanding of what the world sitiuation is, and what the 
aspirations of these people are. 


Senator Wirxy. Do you want to illustrate that so we can get your 
idea ? 
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You know that it is a favorite practice in politics now to jump 
on the government that is doing the most for the world’s welfare and 
making the most sacrifices. If you have any specific examples where 
you think your statement applies, let’s have it, because I, for one, feel 
that instead of condemning we should praise. 


WORLD SITUATION 


Mr. Meyer. I think that the social scientist who is called in to testi- 
fy should seek to damn rather than to praise, because he is brought in, 
at least I feel, in order to shed new light, point new direc tions, criti- 
cize in order to—criticize constructively. 

It seems to me that the world of today is a world in revolution, 
perhaps the largest revolution that has ever taken place. The revolu- 
tion of our time has a number of directions. One direction is toward 
the liberation and emancipation of peoples that were formerly under 
the domination or direct rule of the white man, that means the Western 
Powers. 

This emancipation itself has several aims, political emancipation, 
national independence, the establishment of sovereignty, and better- 
ment of material conditions of these parts of the world. 

It seems to me that we have been reluctant to acknowledge the 
force and perhaps the inevitability of these trends, and that we have 
acted far more as if we wanted to conserve the world as it is, as if we 
wanted to stem this tide which may be a hostile tide or a tide which 
we have not created and do not want, but I believe that we cannot 
stem it at all, and that we therefore have to adjust to it and accom- 
modate ourselves to it and seek to channel it into directions that are 
most advantageous to us. It seems to me that we haven’t done that 
either suffic iently or successfully. 

Senator Witry. What ? 

Mr. Meyer. It seems to me we have not done that either sufficiently 
or successfully. 

For instance, we have relied far too much on supporting govern- 
ments that did not have public confidence, or that had the confidence 
only of minorities in the population. 

It seems to me also that there is one very major factor whic h counts 
heavily against us—well, there are sever ral, two major factors 

One factor is that as a Western nation, a white nation, we are under 
a very, very severe handicap. The world is rebelling against the white 
man’s rule, and many things we do, even if we act as intelligently and 
in as humanitarian fashion as possible, things will be ¢ ounted against 
us because we have the burden of the past. 

Secondly, it seems to me that our whole social system, the very free- 
dom which distinguishes the American way of life, militates against 
us to some extent. 

Take the following illustration : 

This Nation is today burdened with surpluses and with unused ca- 
pacity because our market and the market of our friends and cus- 
tomers cannot absorb the grain we grow or the textiles we weave or 
the machines we build. 

The world, as a whole, is crying for these things, and it is rebel- 
ling very militantly and indignantly against any society which is 
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built in such a fashion that it lets grain and butter rot in warehouses 
or capacity goes unused where the ‘whole world cries for these things. 
Senator Witey. Have you looked up the recent statistics on butter ? 


Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 
Senator Wirey. Well, there isn’t any of it rotting. But go ahead. 


SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IMPOSED BY SOVIET UNION 


Senator Lauscnr. Now, you have pointed out what is supposed to 
be our weakness. Have you given any thought to what the people 
in central and eastern Europe would like to have by way of govern- 
ment instead of their present domination by the Soviet U nion? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. What, in your opinion, is the desire of those 17 
satellite nations? Are they content with Soviet domination now ? 

Mr. Meyer. No, they are not. 

Senator Lauscue. Is there any one of those nations of which a ma- 
jority want Soviet domination / 

Mr. Meyer. I strongly doubt it. 

Senator Lauscue. Is there any place in the world where my Gov- 
ernment and your Government, separate and apart from its allies, has 
imposed a system of government upon people that they don’t want‘ 

Mr. Meyer. Certainly not in the form in which the Soviet Union 
has imposed it. 

Senator Hicken Looper. In any form ? 

Mr. Meyer. It seems to me that in Guatemala the Government 
might be considered a creature or creation of the United States imposed 
or encouraged by American intervention of an indirect or direct sort. 
There might be others. 

Senator Humpnrey. Hawaii wanted statehood. I am for it 

Mr. Meyer. I understand, I don’t know too much about the policies 
or politics of Vietnam, my understanding is that free elections in the 
State of Vietnam have been postponed again and again because the 
Government feels that it might fall if there were free elections. I 
say this without too much knowledge about it. 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND AMERICAN ACTION 


Senator Lauscue. I would like to go into it a little further. It is 
also a fact, is it not, that the Soviet Union broke its commitment with 
respect to every one of the satellite nations in regard to free elections? 
That is a fact? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, that is a fact. 

Senator Lauscue. With respect to the Suez Canal and the Arabs, 
we told our closest allies to get out, didn’t we ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Lauscnue. And we did it because we believed there might 
be some semblance of justice in what Nasser was claiming. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. In Iraq when the Government was overthrown 
and there were then indications that it might have been dominated by 
the Communists, we recognized that Government ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. In Cuba we recognized the Government ? 
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Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscure. Now, you don’t mean to say that we have been 
trying to dominate what other people should do, and that the Soviet 
Union has not ? 

Mr. Meyer. I don’t, I certainly don’t mean to say that the Soviet 
has not—— 

Senator Lauscne. Now, then, one thing further— 

Senator Humenrey. Would you pardon me, Senator ¢ 

You left that sentence incomplete, with a comma rather than a 
period. 

You say you surely do not want to say that the Soviet has not domi- 
nated. Now, what is the rest of that sentence ? 

Mr. Meyer. The rest of the sentence is that the United States exerts 
a considerable influence in many parts of the world, an influence which 
any great power legitimately exercises, which means that in certain 
areas of the world we are simply a dominating power; that we are a 
power that is respected and pulls great weight. 


DIFFERENCES IN SOVIET AND AMERICAN USE OF POWER 


Senator Humrurey. I want to get these things out in the open be- 
cause I think it is about time we grew up and talked about the facts 
of life. 

It is perfectly obvious, is it not, that a nation that has furnished, 
for example, hundreds of millions of dollars of aid to Korea, has a 
little influence in Korea ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, and a nation that exports, or, rather, imports a 
major share of any country’s economic products also has a very great 
indirect influence over that country’s politics. 

Senator Humpnurey. But there is a great deal of difference between 
influence which may be exercised with restraint and with recognition 
of the principles of ultimate independence, and brutal domination 
which is exercised with police state methods. 

Mr. Meyer. Indeed there is. 

Senator Humpurey. I think this is the differentiation that needs to 
be made. We are a grownup nation, and we do have influence in the 
world. I wish we had a little more. 


Mr. Meyer. Yes. 


MORALITY IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Lauscue. I would pane to pursue this. I just want to probe 
exactly what you had in mind. I don’t believe you had in mind what 
your statement implied. 

You said that our Government should act in its foreign policy so 
as to adapt itself to what the practical demands might “be. 

Do you mean by that we should not guide ourselves by moral obli- 
gations in what we are doing? 

Mr. Meyer. I do not think, Senator, that you can separate those 
two. Politicians are sometimes reluctant to talk about moral issues, 
or perhaps I would express this differently. 

Politicians very often talk about moral issues. I have met some 
who would not, however, let their actual policies, their actions, be 
guided by them, because they said—because they wanted to be realis- 
tic. 
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Very many statesmen-politicians draw a line between realism and 
humanitarianism. I believe that this line cannot possibly be drawn. 
I believe that morality is the best politics. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, moral force is the best force, in your 
opinion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Meyer. I believe that moral action, action based on moral con- 
siderations, is in the long run the most successful action. 

Senator Lauscuz. Now, you were discussing the fact that there 
will be a plurality of big powers in the world, that we should recog- 
nize that and adapt our foreign policy to meet that situation. 

[ put the question bluntly to you: 

Do you feel that our Nation would perpetuate itself and endear 
itself to the people of the world if at this time it adopted a foreign 
policy which would repudiate those people who have stood on our 
side and who believe in the cause in which we believe as a people? 
I mean repudiate all of the eastern and central European nations, 
repudiate South Korea, and other people in Asia and the Middle 
East that believe in freedom, merely to act as a politician adapting 
himself to the expediency of the moment ? 

Mr. Meyer. This question of yours, Senator, is very much related 
to the question that was asked yesterday in the hearing when I be- 
lieve Mr. Kennan was the witness. He was asked at that time, I 
think by Senator Humphrey, what was meant by the policy of liber- 
ation. 

Mr. Kennan at that time said that the United States is vaguely 
committed to a policy of liberating Eastern Europe, but that the 
meaning of the word “liberation” was woefully undefined. 

If I have permission, I should like to refer to an answer I have 
later in which I define this policy of liberation and tell how we best 
can do this. I think that will best answer the question. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. Why don’t you proceed now? 
When we come to that we can discuss it further. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Meyer. Concerning the relations between Soviet Russia and 
China we hear a lot of speculation about the growing rivalry, hos- 
tility, and mutual fear between Moscow and Peiping. The basis for 
such speculation is very slight. 

In my talks with Soviet citizens—and these talks may not at all 
reflect the thinking of Khrushchev and company; and yet they can- 
not be too much in opposition to it—I gathered the following im- 
pressions : 

The Russians and their East European comrades realize that China 
will be a mighty nation far more quickly than anyone had expected. 

Their reaction to this spectacular growth is one of enthusiasm and 
healthy respect. 

There may be some apprehension that the practices which are tried 
by the Chinese might be tried in the U.S.S.R. Undoubtedly the 
Russian party has dissociated itself from some of these practices and 
has made some attempts to keep its citizens in ignorance of Chinese 
methods or claims. 

But I cannot possibly believe that anyone in the West has evidence 
whether or not Khrushchev fears Mao or whether Moscow regards 
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China as a potential threat. For the time being I believe that Mr. 
Peter T'ang, in his book “Communist China Today,” is right when 
he writes that— 


The Chinese industrialization progress is * * * a cohesive rather than a 
divisive force within the Moscow-Peking axis. 

Senator Humrnurry. If you look at the credits extended to China 
by the Soviets, which we generally don’t look at, if you take a look 
at the machine tools that have been handed over to the Chinese and 
the tremendous number of Russian technicians that are in China- 
and there are thousands of them, not hundreds—there is evidence to 
believe that the Soviet Union is doing everything it can to promote 
Chinese industrialization. 

I have been doing some work on this. It is just fantastic, the 
number of Russian technicians in China. There are thousands of 
them in the field of the steel industry alone. We talk about technical 
assistance, and we surely spread our technical assistance generously 
around the world. I think it is one of our best programs, but the 
Soviets have been pouring technicians into Chin: a, health officers by 
the hundreds, and educators, even though the Chinese had a very 
good backlog of those themselves, particularly in the field of engineer- 
ing and industry. 

Mr. Meyer. My own evidence of technical or economic collabora- 
tion between the two countries is the great number of Chinese and 
North Korean students that you see in Soviet cities, and also in the 
cities of Eastern Europe. 

Senator Ifumrirey. It would be a good thing if every person mak- 
ing policy in the country would spend one week at the airport in 
Moscow, and then down at the Kazan railroad station, and a couple 
of others. Three out of five people that come to that airport are 
from either Asia or Africa or the Middle East. At least two out of 
five people that come into those railroad stations are from those parts 
of the world. They are in there by the thousands, not by the hundreds. 

There are 15,000 foreign students in Moscow, and technical schools 
and universities, all paid for by the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Meyer. Some of them, I think, paid for by their own govern- 
ment. 

Senator Humrnrey. Not of these. There are more students than 
that in Russia, don’t misunderstand me. But I am speaking of those 
paid for by the Soviets. 

Go ahead, Senator Wiley. 


POPULATION PRESSURE IN CHINA 


Senator Wier. The only thing I want to call to your attention is 
that again there is a disagreement between authorities. While I don’t 
question the facts that my distinguished colleague speaks of, one of 
the causes of war, as history teaches, is the pressure of population. 
There are 650 a Chinese, and they are growing at the rate of 
25 million a year. Have you heard a distinguished Democrat by the 
name of Mike Mansfield tell the history of conflict between the Rus- 
sians and Chinese? I talked some years back with a newspaperman 
who said that the Russians weren’t withdrawing their military forces 


from the border. I am satisfied that history ‘isn’t going to change 
some of its basic rules. 
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People must live, and they must have territory to live in. The place 
for the Chinese to go is north, and that is the consensus of people who 
I have spoken with and who have testified. 

So I just give you that idea to think about. Next time you testify 
see if you can change your ideas on that subject, because it is very, very 
important in our future. Someone has even prophesied it wouldn't 
be long until we were an ally of Russia again. I don’t know. 
But these statements made by you are so positive that they appear as 
facts. Then a lot of people swallow them, hook, line, and sinker. I 
am interested in making sure that our people don’t fall asleep and 
have another Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnurey. Would the witness like to respond first to Sen- 
ator Wiley ? 

Mr. Meyer. I would simply say, with your permission, that I agree 
fully with the Senator in saying that statements or opinions or specu- 
lations made by professors should not be taken as the truth. Studying 
the trend of world politics is different from crystal ball gazing, and it 
is very well possible that factors that are very important are not taken 
into consideration. 

Senator Humeurey. Particularly if they are distasteful. 

Mr. Meyer. Particularly if they are distasteful, and in this connec- 
tion I would like to say I recognize the possibility of a conflict between 
the Chinese and the Russian. I should like to say, however, that as 
policymakers, a body such as yours ought to be aware of even the worst 
possibilities, and the worst ‘possibility, from the point of view of 
American foreign policy, is lasting Soviet-Communist friendship. 

In other words, I should like to prevent any policymakers from 
whistling in the dark and seeing only the possibilities for conflict. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Lausche. 


FACTORS WHICH COULD DIVIDE CHINA AND SOVIETS IN FUTURE 


Senator Lauscur. You just touched on the thought I had in mind. 
In the last sentence on page 7 you say: 

For the time being, I believe that P. S. H. Tang is right when he writes that 
“The Chinese industrialization progress is a cohesive rather than a divisive force 
within the Moscow-Peking Axis.” 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Senator Lauscur. You do have some thoughts that this is only a 
temporary condition and that there might be a change in it in the 
future ? 

Mr. Meyer. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. And that is why you begin it with the phrase, 
“for the time being.” 

Senator Lauscue. I suppose the Soviets are content in having in- 
dustrialization take place, more food produced, because that will in- 
sure for the time being at least a more contented Chinese people, 
and therefore not a threat to communism as a whole. 

Mr. Meyer. That may be a possibility. Another orengee may be 
the genuine belief that the strength of Communist China will add to 
the strength of Soviet Russia in world affairs, 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 
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Now, then, you say “for the time being.” Do you later in your paper 
say when you envision there might be a division of their views? 

‘Mr. Meyer. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Lauscug. Then I will ask you the question : 

What might happen to cause them to separate, if you say this is 
“for the time being?” 

Mr. Meyer. Senator Wiley mentioned factors that might cause 
them to fall out. Apart from any needs, Communist China might 
feel either now or in the future to expand at the expense of Soviet 
Russia. There might be rivalries based on less rational considera- 
tions, simply based on the existence of two centers of power that 
feel they can get along without each other. There might be factors 
in the constellation of world politics in a number of years that make 
it unnecessary for China and Russia to stick together, 

The world which they call the capitalist world might become so 
weak or so disunited that they can go their own way without en- 
dangering their own existence. 

Senator Lauscne. That is all. 


UNITED STATES CONCERN OVER SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Senator Humpnrey. I am interested in Senator Lausche’s questions 
to you, and the questions of Senator Wiley. 

When you use the words “for the time being,” I think the question 
should be asked, Is it to our advantage—when I say “our,” I mean 
the United States and the West—is it to our advantage to have a less 
closely knit coordination between the Soviets and the Chinese Com- 
munists¢ In other words, is it to our advantage to have some divisive 
force at work, or some division there 2 

Mr. Meyer. [ haven’t thought about it, Senator. My instinctive 
reaction would be to say yes; it is to our advantage to have them 
disunited. 

Senator Humpnrey. I happen to agree with this very much and I 
think practically everybody does. Everybody is wishing it would 
happen. There are articles written day after day about. any little 
shred of evidence showing that the Chinese and the Soviets are not 
getting along too well. 

I would think this would be important because of the tremendous 
population of China, the industrial capacity and know-how of the 
Soviet Union, the phenomenal rise in industrialization in China. 
Really it is ter rifying, in terms of sheer power politics. 

Mr. Meyer. Even the eastern Europeans and Russians are some- 
what terrified. 

Senator Humrurey. They are, indeed. This is one of the factors 
that may even be a divisive force. 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 


AMERICAN POLICY REGARDING SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Senator Humenrey. I don’t believe you will find many Americans 
who would not say it would be to the advant: ige of the West, who 
believe it would not be to the cause of peace if this ¢ losely knit Soviet- 


Sino bloc were dissolved. I will ask this question: name one thing 


we are doing in our foreign policy that will divide them. 
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After you answer that one, which won’t take long, tell me what 
things we are doing that are driving them closer together. 

Mr. Meyer. I don’t know anything we are doing, and I am not sure 
1 know anything we could be doing to drive them apart. 

Again, I haven’t thought about this system categorically. 

Senator Humpnrey. You think it might require some probing ? 

Mr. Meyer. It might require some probing. ‘There isn’t very much 
we have to do even to keep them together, because as long as there is 
the cold war, as long as the world is bi-polar, and as long as there is 
a clear struggle of any sort between the two ways of life, the urge of 
these two major Communist countries to stay together will be strong. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. Let me give you an idea of 
what I think we can be doing. 

I have been at the U.N.; so have other members here. Every time 
the United Nations are meeting, the Soviets champion the cause of 
China’s admission to the U.N. They have become their broker, their 
spokesman. In the meantime, India would like to be a permanent 
member of the Security Council. 

Yet we still insist that Formosa is a world power. Now, you really 
have got to have a lot of imagination to insist on that, but we do in- 
sist on that. Don’t misunderstand me, I believe that Formosa should 
be protected and free from Communist domination. There is no 
doubt in my mind about that. 

But why don’t we propose that India be made a permanent member 
of the Security Council? The day that Red China comes in, she will 
be a permanent member of the Security Council, if the Security 
Council is what we say it is, if the permanent members are supposed 
to be world powers. 

You must really stretch your imagination to call Formosa a world 
power. The Communist Chinese will be coming in one of these days, 
not with our help, but they will finally force their way into the United 
Nations. When they come in, they are going to ask for the seat of 
China on the Security Council. 

One thing I think we might do is at least give a little indication 
that we recognize the facts of life, that there is going to be a major 
Asian power on the Security Council. Why shouldn’t it be India? 
That is one thing we might do. 

No. 2, we might take a little different view on Formosa. Why don’t 
we think in terms of two Chinas openly, or of a Formosa under an 
international trusteeship, so as to remove this constant source of fric- 
tion. It gives Russia a chance to incite the Communist Chinese 
against us. 

I am trying to say that if your analysis is right, then we ought to 
be doing what little we can to separate them, or at least to reduce the 
present degree of solidarity. 

Mr. Meyer. I agree with you, Senator. 

I would stress the fact that even doing these things which seem ra- 
tional is not going to be a cure-all, it is not going to do very much 
to drive a wedge between those two Communist powers. It will have 
serious effects, or may have possible serious effects on our relations 
with neutral Asian countries, outside of China. It will make them 
believe that we accept reality as it is, and are seriously intending to 
adjust our policies to it. 
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Senator Humrnrey. All I am saying is that every American from 
the age 6 on up to 90 is interested in ‘probing outer space. We are 
really, working on it. We are spending billions. Yet it is mighty 
hard to get anybody to probe inner space, I mean what is happening 
right here on the earth. 

We have more people who want to look at the other side of the 
moon than who want to look at the other side of our policy, as 
to whether or not our policies are effective. 

I have said a number of times if we could know all about the top 
500 Communists in the Soviet Union, who they are, what they are, 
all about them from the day they were born up until now, if we could 
get a dossier on every one of them, and know their movements, what 
jobs they have held, what they have done, what their background is, 
their religious or nonreligious, their social, their cultural, their po- 
litical, their occ upational background, we would have more to our 
advantage today than if we knew what was on the other side of Mars 
for the next 5 years. I think you can do both at the same time. In 
fact, we are already trying to do it somewhat in CIA. 

Please proceed. You were discussing Soviet military capabilities. 


EFFECT OF DENIAL OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS ON DEFENSE STRATEGY 


Mr. Meyer. The question was this: 

If it is found that the United States would be denied the use of 
nuclear weapons in defending friendly nations against Communist 
aggression because of politic al factors, what would be the main con- 
sequences in terms of U.S. defense strategy and United States foreign 
policy ¢ 

I am not sure whether I can answer that. Commonsense seems to 
indicate that the very obvious possibility of our being denied the 
use of “massive retaliation” or even “limited nuclear warfare” should 

cause us to adopt a position that makes us independent of these 
strategies. 

Incidentally, this question is very much related to the discussions 
that went on in yesterday’s hearings about NATO. I am very much 
in agreement with what Ambassador Kennan said about NATO. 

Senator Humrurey. In disagreement ? 

Mr. Meyer. I am in agreement. I feel that there is one point that 
could be added to what he said, and that is this: 

Ambassador Kennan was talking about the difficulties we would 
have in making our allies in NATO provide divisions. One cause 
of the diffic ulty s seems to be the following: 

Mr. Kennan talked about some awful choices that have to be made 
between distasteful alternatives rather than choosing the good against 
the evil. It seems to me that many people in the Nz ATO countries 
are tending today to make a choice between two very disagreeable 
alternatives. One alternative is nuclear w arefare, and the other one 
is occupation by the Communists. 

There seems to be—and I think you read statements like this into 
the record of the hearings—there seems to be a growing feeling among 
people in Western Europe that possibly Communist occupation was 


preferable to nuclear warfare which would destroy their civilization 
first. 
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I take no stand on this. This is—it is not my business to either 
approve or disapprove this attitude. 

i do feel it is a reality and that it ought to be taken into considera- 
tion, that it is something which lies at the heart of NATO’s weakness. 


DIFFICULTIES IN DEALING WITH TOTALITARIAN STATE 


Senator Humpnrey. One of the things that lies at the heart of some 
of our problems as compared with problems facing the Soviet Union 
is that we have popular government. I mean, we have a Government 
based upon public will, and the expresion of the electorate. 

The Soviet Government is a Government based upon the supremacy 
of a little elite corps, the Communist Party, which maintains absolute, 
or if not absolute at least measurable control over public opinion. 
Public opinion, while it is not without some effect, has very little 
effect. When you are dealing with an alliance system like we have, we 
have an almost impossible job of keeping in touch with all of our 
allies. This is one of the problems that we have. 

Now, Russians have a nice way of keeping in touch with their 
allies. They summon them to Moscow. They have the Red army 
stationed in Poland, in Hungary and other areas. They have com- 
plete domination through an international Communist organization 
that is capable of commanding obedience. 

Take our British allies. They are very reliable. I feel we are very 
fortunate to have such a great ally. But the British Government, the 
Macmillan government, is constantly having the Labor Party breathe 
hot on its heels. When the Labor Party is in, it has the Conserva- 
tive Party breathing hot on its heels, so that public opinion constantly 
is working on government. 

NATO POLICY 


I felt yesterday talking with Mr. Kennan, or listening to him, and 
to Mr. Wolfers, that one of the weaknesses that we have had vis-a- 
vis the NATO alliance is the problem of loss of momentum. When 
the captain of the team says, “Boys, we can relax and sit in the bleach- 
ers for a while and watch the other fellows play,” you can rest assured 
that is what is going to happen. The truth is that when we decided 
that the bill was getting a little expensive, we cut back a bit, and that 
was the signal for all the others to let down some. 

One of the things that we lost was some of the momentum in the 
buildup of NATO. Stalin’s death in 1953, the upheavals in the 
Soviet Union, the uncertainty and the instability that was evident 
there for a while, fed the urge in NATO to relax. 

I think that is part of our problem. 

Mr. Meyer. I believe that all of this is correct, and it should be 
amplified by some observations on strategy. 

My impression is that our strategy considerations have been based 
on the concept of the trip wire or the glass that is shattered, that has 
to be shattered in order to compel our forces to come in. 

It seems to me that armament-weariness of NATO, or the war- 
weariness of NATO stems from our reliance on a nuclear retaliation 
strategy or a strategy of limited war which would destroy Europe. 
They do not want to be the glass that is going to be shattered. 
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Senator Humpurey. I am interested in your point No. 1 here, in 
which you refer to our “untenable” position in Berlin. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. That isa very blunt, frank statement. That is 
why you are here. You are not trying to win a popularity contest. 
We don’t need witnesses like that. We need witnesses that drill it 

right to us and tell us some of the things we don’t want to hear. 1 
think you are doing a courageous and honorable and patriotic service 
by doing what you are doing t today. 

What do you mean by “untenable position”? Why do you say 
things like that ? 

Mr. Meyer. Again, speaking not as a military expert but simply as 
a citizen who tries to keep himself informed, my impression is that 
militarily our position in Berlin is untenable, or well-nigh untenable. 

I understand that an airlift in 1959 or 1960 would not be possible 
any more, because of Soviet jamming of radio beams. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me help you a little bit. In 1948 when we 
had the airlift, in the control tower a Russian officer took his turn 
to land American planes. You see, while the Russians were block- 
ading Berlin, they were still an occupation force, and the control 
tower in the airport was operated under the allies. So when it came 
the Russian’s turn in the control tower and our planes were coming 
in on the airlift, he was there just like the British and the French 
and the Americans. They all took turns. 

This was the most peculiar kind of an operation. It is one thing 
when the Russians are in Berlin and it is another thing when they 
are out. This is so because we don’t recognize, and I think rightly so, 
the so-called GDR, the German Democratic Republic, which is the 
term for the East German Communist state. We don’t recognize their 
authority. Therefore what you might be dealing with would be jam- 
ming not by the Soviets as such. The latter will say they are not 
doing it. But you might have jamming of radar, jamming of radio 
signals by the GDR. Asa matter of fact, they possess airpower. It 
is entirely probable they might want to take a few airplanes, DC-6’s 
and cargo planes coming in. 

Mr. Meyer. My impression is, until recently the German Demo- 
cratic Republic was in a relationship to the Soviet Union somewhat 
similar to the relationship of Formosa to the United States, only they 
were under leash. 

In 1956, at the time of the Hungarian revolution, the West Berlin- 
ers were very incensed and wanted to storm the Brandenburg gate. 
They were restrained only with great difficulty. I have information 
that at that time the East Berlin government wanted to march, wanted 
to occupy West Berlin, and that only the Soviet commandant of East 
Berlin restrained them. 

It seems to me that today the Soviet Union might be in a stand 
where they are going to unleash the East Germans. 

Well, there is political argument. Again I don’t know whether 
our position is untenable or not, but there is a possibility in it that 
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it is. I do not know whether such positions should not be retreated 
from. 

Senator Humpurey. Then you would want to modify that state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. This is not a proposal This is a possible step that 
might be taken if indeed the situation warrants it. 

Senator Witry. You mean if everybody became angelic, this is the 
thing that might happen ? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir; I was asked what the United States should do 
if it were denied the use of nuclear weapons. Well, if we are denied 
the use of nuclear weapons 

Senator Witry. Who is going to deny us nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Meyer. Political considerations such as the weakness of NATO, 
or our own fear of self-destruction, or whatever other political rea- 
sons there might be. 

Senator Humrnrey. Or morality. 

Mr. Meyer. Or even humanitarian considerations. The reasons 
have not been spelled out, and I have not tried to elucidate them. 

Senator Witey. We are living in a world where hate and force 
exist. We didn’t hesitate to use nuclear arms in Japan. We stopped 
the war. 

Do you suppose for one minute it is possible to restrain the Kremlin 
in its present mood? It was very evident at the last meeting in 
Geneva that they want to exercise a veto on inspection. 

It is all a question of what kind of moral responsibility you are 
dealing with. You speak at several stages of independence. What 
independence ? 

Mr. Meyer. Independence from strategies which, for reasons that 
I don’t know about, and that were not spelled out, we are not able 
toapply. This isa very 

Senator Humrenurey. Able to apply nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Meyer. The question was simply what are we to do if certain 
strategies on which we have relied cannot be used. 

Senator Humpurey. Such as, for example, in World War IT both 
nations, both sides, had fabulous quantities of poisonous gas that 
would literally have exterminated mankind. We didn’t use it. The 
reason apparently it was not used was that we felt if we used it they 
would use it, and they felt if they used it we would use it. We did use 
the atom bomb because the other side didn’t have it. 

We have now what we call overkill. Everybody knows this. We 
have enough bombs in our arsenal, in the Soviet arsenal, and the 
English stockpile, to kill all forms of life on earth two or three times 
over. Thatis fact. That is not exaggeration. 

We are predicating our massive defense philosophy today on the 
basis that if you make war so horrible that no one can contemplate 
it, then there will be no nuclear war. That is maybe true. I hope 
that is right. 

If that is the case, and if there are then other kinds of actions 
in which there are not nuclear weapons, the question is, What do we 
do about that? That is the point of the question. We asked what 
would be the main consequences in terms of U.S. defense strategy 
and U.S. foreign policy if nuclear weapons were neutralized. That 
is the purpose of the question. This is a very possible set of circum- 
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stances. This is what the world may be faced with if there is no 
massive destruction. 

Senator Wirry. It is a consummation devoutly to be wished. It is 
nevertheless like the fellow that bought a jackass that was supposed 
to be perfect. He went out and petted him the next day and got 
a good kick. 

We have to realize that we are dealing with a situation of 
cold war and of brushfire war. ‘Testimony has indicated right along 
that the Kremlin still seeks world domination. If they can get world 
domination, without fighting, they will do so. 

But we know very well—and their policy in regard to Berlin dem- 
onstrates it—they are playing the same old game. 

I, for one, would be glad if you could get all people Christianized 
or otherwise to a point where they would keep faith. As I said yes- 
terday, the Kaiser said a treaty is but a scrap of paper. Some govern- 
ments have followed that principle ever since the vee time. 
The Kremlin, in its 52 treaties with us, has violated 50, I don’t want 
to spread the idea that we are going to sit down like children and 
naively take the word of the Kre emlin leaders that they will be good. 

DANGER OF ACCIDENTAL WAR 

If we can get a deterrent force, yes, even by fear, something that 
will operate as a check on the use of nuclear weapons, that will be 
wonderful. But the human mind can go berserk. We must. not 
forget that. History demonstrates th: at some people can go berserk. 
If the leaders in the Kremlin drink too much vodka some time, it 
might not be long until “the day.” 

The German at one time thought it was “der tag.” They thought 
they had everything. We have to be sure the C ‘ommunist: leaders 
don’t think that now is their “der tag.” To me that is the basic thing 
we should get out to the American people. We are not talking about 
theories. We are talking about a practical situation. 

This world is full of danger, and we have to be alert and 
adequate. It is very clear that it is only an assumption that you 
might get a valid underst: nding and an enforceable agreement. to 
abolish nuclear weapons. We have tried for years now to do that. 
We are getting nowhere. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator, may I say the witness was only re- 
sponding to a question which we propounded? This is a question 
which the Defense Department was interested in. It is a theoretical 
question. 

Senator Winry. I am only responding to that same question. 


Mr. Mryer. May I point to No. 4 on the same page which, perhaps, 
answers the point you have raised, Senator, 


RELIANCE ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Isay that nuclear weapons seem to be a v ery dubious means on which 
to rely. The more I read about strategy in the nuclear age—and I 


have done a good dea] of re: ading i in this field late ly- the more doubt- 
ful it seems to a layman like me that we will ever be in a position 


to make use of that kind of hardware. I say this with caution, 
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because I lack the necessary information and training to discuss strat- 
egy. Yet, it seems to me that so many of our generals’ calculations 
seem to be challengeable that it is up to them to prove the utility of 
continuing the nuclear and missile race. The more I read about this 
race, the more grotesque and meaningless it appears. 

Senator Wintry. You mentioned a few minutes back this was an 
age of revolution. Believe me, we are just touching the horizon of 
man’s new discoveries in every line. 

Senator Humrurey. Let’s hope we are around to see them. 

Senator Witey. We will be around somewhere. 

Mr. Meyer. Other steps which could give us, that might give us 
independence from nuclear weapons would be to build up conventional 
forces to match those of the Soviet bloc, if that is possible. 

Another one would be completely re-thinking our foreign policy 
with the air of de-emphasizing our reliance on military protection, and 
moving inthe direction of a political effort to make friends and 
influence nations. This, if it were done on a grand scale, with gen- 
erous means, would build up political obstacles against Soviet ex- 
pansion and Communist victories and would make it less essential for 
us to rely on nuclear weapons. 


SOVIET PRESSURES ON EASTERN EUROPE 


Senator Humpnrey. Now, the next question is relating to Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. Meyer. All right, Senator. 

There are several types of Soviet pressure on the countries of 
Eastern Europe. The most important among them are: 

1. Pressure to adhere to the Soviet bloc in the conduct of foreign 
policy, including defense policy. 

2. Pressure to shape the domestic life of the countries concerned 
in the Soviet image. This image includes, among other things, the 
hegemony of the Communist Party; the elimination of all other 
parties from the political scene; the internal management of the 

Yomunist parties—democratic centralism; the collectivization of 
agriculture; church policy; the imposition of party control and party 
standards on educational, scientific, and artistic affairs. 

3. Pressure for economic collaboration with the U.S.S.R. and the 
coordination of economic plans with the Soviet 7-year plan. 

The first pressure is applied by the following means: 

(a2) The presence of Soviet troops. 

(6) By Moscow’s playing one satellite against the other, for 
instance, Eastern Germany against Poland, and thus increasing both 
countries’ dependence on the U.S.S.R. 

(c) The leaders of the various Communist parties realize that their 
own rule depends on the support given them by the U.S.S.R., includ- 
ing the Soviet troops on their countries’ soil. This realization in all 
its sharpness is relatively new. We must consider it a product of 
the policy and Hungarian revolutions of October 1956, although the 
Berlin uprising of the summer of 1953 already led to the same con- 
clusion. All these events showed that the loyalty of the satellite 
countries depends very much on the presence of Soviet troops or on 
the threat posed by their proximity. 
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Pressures Nos. 2 and 38, also very much dependent on the presence 
or proximity of Soviet troops, have been relaxed quite a bit in the 
last 2 years. The people’s democracies of Eastern Kurope—and I am 
using their own designation—have been permitted to decollectivize 
agriculture in varying degrees; to permit varying degrees of free 
trading and free enterprise, at least in Poland; to define their rela- 
tions with the Church in a much more liberal fashion. Cultural 
policy has its ups and downs; but, again in Poland, far greater free- 
dom of thought and discussion prevails than has been thinkable. In 
1956-57 there was a short-lived but nonetheless remarkable attempt 
to befriend Yugoslavia. Finally, important concessions have been 
made in economic policy. Instead of exploiting Eastern Europe, the 
U.S.S.R. seems now to give them at least some economic aid. 

The relaxation of these pressures has not been the result of any 
American action. This must be emphasized. But we might investi- 
gate whether anything can be done by us, or with our help, to further 
reduce tension in Eastern Europe. 


POSSIBILITY OF ARMS CONTROL IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Arms control. To an uncalculable degree, fear of Germany is one 
of the means by which the U.S.S.R. controls Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hence any arrangement that would really guarantee that 
Germany could neither become a strong aggressive power nor a launch- 
ing platform for U.S. missiles would tend to weaken the hold of the 
Soviet Union of these two countries. 

Mutual withdrawal of troops by both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
could have explosive results both in Western and in Eastern Europe— 
more likely so in Eastern Europe. For this reason it seems to me 
that it will be unacceptable to the Soviet Union. The acceptability 
or unacceptability of such a plan would also depend on Moscow’s 
strategic calculations, for example, on the kind of war they consider 
most advantageous. 

Here, as in the case of disarmament in general, we have missed 
the bus. Up to June 1953, and perhaps even up to October 1956, a 
mutual withdrawal might still have been acceptable to Moscow. But 
since then they know for sure, what they did not know before and 
would have been loath to admit in speculation, that the loyalty of 
Eastern Europe depends on the presence of Soviet troops. A Soviet 
withdrawal is likely to spell the loss of their foothold in east-central 
Europe; and what have we to offer the U.S.S.R. to compensate them 
for this loss? 

Again I believe that the more, the greater, the troubles of NATO 
grow the less valuable to the Soviet Union will be our abandonment 
to NATO or our curbing in any event in any form our ties with or 
influence on NATO. In other words, if we want to offer them a prize 
that they value for the sake of their losing or loosening their foothold 
in Europe, the faster we do it the better. 


RAPACKTI PLAN 


Even so, we ought not to abandon all thoughts of a mutual with- 
drawal. The fact that a Communist government has repeatedly pro- 
posed it gives us hope that the U.S.S.R. might agree to it. I have in 
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mind the modified Rapacki plan, which provides for mutual with- 
drawal on terms we should consider in all seriousness. The Polish 
Government by modifying its original proposal in a way that should 
surprise anyone who has had diplomatic dealings with Communist 
diplomats has shown how eager it is for some sort of detente and cool- 
ing down. It is quite obvious that they have made these proposals 
without first clearing them with Moscow. All the more reason for us 
to take them seriously and using them as a basis for discussion. 

Senator Humpnrey. That feeling you have just expressed there, 
Mr. Meyer, is held by a number of European diplomats. I talked to 
two or three Foreign Ministers about this plan. They felt that the 
Rapacki plan was of Polish genesis and that it actually had been de- 
signed in Poland and not at the behest of Moscow. This was par- 
ticularly true of the revisions. 

Mr. Mryrr. It seems to me, Senator 

Senator Humrurey. I don’t think anyone can be sure of this, but 
that is the feeling, for example, of those that I talked to in Norway 
and Denmark. 

Mr. Meyer. It seems to me, Senator, that the Rapacki plan seems 
to indicate a Polish desire for greater independence. It is a greater 
move on their part to get out from under Soviet affairs. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, Poland is in a nutcracker. 
The Soviet Union has 23 divisions in East Germany on one side, and 
maybe 150 divisions in Soviet Russia on the other side, and there sits 
Poland in between, with a couple of Soviet divisions on her own ter- 
ritory. It is a rather unhappy circumstance. 





ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Meyer. Any mutual reduction of defense expenditures would 
release human and material resources in the Western and Eastern 
World. It would thus help both economies to speed economic growth. 
In Eastern Europe it would therefore reduce the pressure for the 
application of those methods which we often characterize as Stalinist. 
The same result can be expected from more direct economic aid, from 
increased trade relations, and from more intensive cultural relations 
and personnel exchange. 

I should like to explain this as follows: 

The attempts which the people of Eastern Europe, and even some 
Communist leaders, are making to “construct socialism” in more demo- 
cratic fashion or at least with less drastic and inhuman measures— 
this attempt is handicapped by these countries’ economic backward- 
ness, by their poverty. At least in Poland there seems to be a tendency 
for production, or productivity, to lag, the greater the leniency of 
the Gomulka regime. 

Economic aid thus appears to push the Polish 

Senator Humrnrey. Economic need ? 

Mr. Meyer. Economic need; yes—thus appears to push the Polish 








regime back to Stalinism and/or into greater dependence on Soviet 
aid. Conversely, if economic growth can be achieved by means other 
than the Soviet experience, Poland in particular, and Eastern Europe 
in general, will be tempted to make this achievement by methods we 
ourselves would consider more acceptable. Such experiments with 
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more democratic forms of communism cannot but have their impact on 
the U.S.S.R. itself. 


RELAXATION OF TENSION 


If this relaxation is one of our aims, and I believe it is or ought to 
be, then we should promote it by generous economic aid and cultural 
relations. The aid, in order to be more effective as well as acceptable, 
should be channeled through supranational agencies, such as the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Is such a relaxation desirable from the point of view of our foreign 
policy ? 

We ought not to succumb to the illusion that relaxation is a cure- 
all of our troubles. 

Senator Winey. I like that word, “illusion.” 

Mr. Meyer. Diversity within the Soviet bloc is not going to tear 
the Soviet bloc asunder. Barring blunders such as Stalin’s break with 
Tito, and barring explosions such as the Hungarian revolt, we can 
expect that there will be only as much diversity as the Soviet bloc 
can tolerate. The cohesive tendencies within the bloc are strong. 
Even if diversity were to become much greater than it is now, we 
should not expect that it will weaken the Soviet world or strengthen 
the United States. On the contrary, it may even strengthen the 
ideological appeal communism exerts in the so-called uncommitted 
nations, and it is not likely to make anyone noticeably friendlier 
toward the U.S.A. 

But neither will undiminished tension in Eastern Europe have 
these effects. After the experiences of 1956, Moscow is unlikely to 
tighten the screws to the point of explosion. Even without outside 
economic aid, conditions are unlikelv to become as unbearable as in 
the postwar period. A harsh, Stalinist regime may create latent 
disloyalty to communism; but I doubt whether we will be given any 
opportunity to exploit these latent anti-Communist feelings in East- 
ern Europe. 


ADVANTAGES OF DIVERSITY IN EASTERN EUROPE 


The development of diversity and experiments with more demo- 
cratic forms of communism in Eastern Europe should be welcomed 
by us for a number of reasons: 

(a) One of our professed aims in world politics is to promote a 
democracy and human welfare. This profession imposes on us the 
obligation, moral as well as political, to take advantage of any op- 

ortunity and help others to take advantage of such opportunities 
in this direction. Otherwise we will stand revealed to the world 
as hypocrites. 

(6) In the final analysis, the only policy that will be able to pro- 
mote the interests of the United States is one based on the realization 
that only what is good for mankind is good for the United States; 
and mankind here includes the people of the Soviet bloc. We often 
try to appraise the prospects of the Soviet economy—will they ad- 
vance as quickly as they hope, or will they encounter difficulties? 
Very often, reports stressing the difficulties facing the Soviet leaders 
are called “optimistic,” while those predicting spectacular successes 
are regarded as “pessimistic.” I believe that it is high time we dis- 
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card this outlook which makes us gloat over our antagonist’s troubles 
and moan over his successes. It 1s not only an inhuman and repul- 
sively immoral attitude; it is also stupid and harmful politically. 


EFFECTS OF SOVIET SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


Our lopsided evaluation of Soviet successes and difficulties is based 
on the notion that we will benefit from trouble and tension in the 
other camp and that the failures of the Soviet regime will spell safety 
for us. 

Senator Witey. Where did you get that phrase ? 

Mr. Meyer. Which phrase ? 

Senator Winey. “Our lopsided evaluation.” 

Mr. Meyer. I merely—this is the phrase by which I merely charac- 
terize the attitude which I spell out in the preceding paragraph. 

Senator Wizey (reading) : 

* * * based on the notion that we will benefit from trouble and tension 
in the other camp and that the failures of the Soviet regime will spell safety 
for us. 

Mr. Meyer. I regard that as an unrealistic and overly optimistic 
appraisal, and that is why I called it lopsided. 

enator Wixey. I know, but I think the statement itself is wrong. 
We have no feeling like that toward the Russian people. We are only 
hoping that tensions can subside. But it is an implication against 
your own Government that it just wants something that isn’t correct. 

They want peace. We want peace. The world wants peace. I was 
going to ask you in that connection, do you think the antagonism be- 
tween the Poles and the Russians has subsided ? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir; not at all. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SOVIET UNION AND EAST EUROPEAN STATES 


Senator Wixry. Do you think the antagonism between the Russians 
and the Baltic nations that have been taken over by the Russians has 
subsided ? 

Mr. Meyer. Certainly not fully. It may have abated. 

Senator Witey. Well, how about Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania? Have the tensions that exist between the peoples of those 
countries and the U.S.S.R. because of the conduct of the Kremlin’s 
armies and officials subsided ? 

Mr. Meyer. Certainly not fully. I have no very direct evidence, 
but I am confident there is a good deal of tension in Eastern Europe. 

Senator Wixey. I know, but there is where you have got a condi- 
tion or a disease that you can’t ignore, the hate in people that has 
been generated, in many cases, for centuries. 

These are serious problems your Government has to think about. 
One of these is that you don’t get an explosion that will mean a third 
world war. You should certainly be thinking about that and giving 
us the benefit of your judgment, instead of simply issuing a statement 
like you did there. It is a direct slap to say there is a “lopsided 
evaluation” by your Government, after it has been trying to deal 
reasonably with this problem for years. 
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But I think that particular leaders of thought who are teaching 
the youth have a responsibility in that connection that is very, very 
important. 

You know, I went to the University of Michigan 2 years myself. 


CARE PROGRAM IN EGYPT 


Senator Humpurey. Senator, I would like to know how you arrive 
at a justification of the withdrawal of food from the CARE school 
lunch program in Egypt after our break with Nasser. 

Senator WiLey. How doI what? 

Senator Humpnurey. In light of your statement that we don’t do 
such things, how do we justify the withdrawal of the CARE pro- 
gram from Egypt, after we had had our break with Nasser? First 
we helped him in the Suez crisis, then the relationship darkened, 
and in the latter part of 1957, C: ARE asked for the continuation of 
the food program, and our Government said “No.” Only last year 
did we reinstitute it, after Nasser started saying nasty things about 
the Communists. That is what we did. 

Senator Wirry. I was talking about the “lopsided evaluation” of 
the Soviet successes and difficulties based on the notion that we will 
benefit from trouble and tension in the Communist camp. 

Senator Humrunrey. Yes. 

Senator Wiry. I haven’t the facts at my disposal, but I do know 
that in a particular situation between states the Goevrnment some- 
times has to do certain things that it wouldn’t under normal 
conditions. 

Senator Humpnrry. I agree. 

Senator oe EY. Whether the situation you refer to was an abnormal 
situation, I don’t know. I presume it was. But we are discussing 
this situation in Eastern Europe which I think permits objection. 
That is why I objected. 

Now as to the CARE program in Egypt, I will look up the facts, 
and if the chairman wants them in the record, I will put them there 
in order to show what the Government’s attitude was. 

That is often our trouble. When we are discussing one problem 
we jump over here and say this is the reason for something over 
there. That isn’t what I was getting at. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The only thing I was getting at is this—and I say it deliberately— 
this philosophy is fed to the youth. As the youngsters get this think- 
ing that their Government is all wrong, they think it hasn’t any moral 
responsibility, when actually it stands as the lighthouse on the shore 
all the time. There isn’t any question about that. It is morally re- 
sponsible in its charity, in its efforts to have peace, in its dealing 
with nations, in its keeping faith in regard to its agreements and 
treaties. So that is why I objected. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Meyer, everybody in the United States 
does not agree with every policy of ‘the Gov ernment, and thank good- 
ness we have the right to disagree. 
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Proceed with your disagreement. We have elections every 2 years, 
and we have arguments in Congress every day over policies in Gov- 
ernment. We argue not over objectives but we argue over imple- 
mentations. 

The Senator stated what our objectives are. I think he is absolutely 

right, but some of us don’t agree with the way they have been imple- 
mented. 

Mr. Meyer. May I have in rebuttal, or to answer his challenge to 
me, may I say that I am not necess: arily criticizing the Government, 
although I do feel that this country’s foreign polic y is based at least 
to some extent on this notion that the more trouble they have, the 
better it is for us. 


EFFECT OF DISARMAMENT ON SOVIET ECONOMY 


I refer, for instance, to the testimony of the Secretary of State be- 
fore the subcommittee on February 29, 1956, where he rather clearly 
implied that disarmament would benefit the Soviet economy, and that 
therefore we ought to be—I read this implication out of his state- 
ment—therefore we ought to disfavor any disarmament proposals. 

I also believe that even though the U.S. Government may not hold 
this position 

Senator WiLry. We ought to favor disarmament. 

Mr. Meyer. We ought not to be in favor of disarmament because 
it would benefit the Soviet economy. 

Senator Wirey. I don’t think that makes your point. I certainly 
haven’t any feeling that way. I judge disarmanment by its effect 
or the security of my own country. I will not be in favor of dis- 
armament until we have an adequate inspection system, because I do 
not believe a disarmament agreement with the Soviet Union can be 
relied upon. 

Meanwhile, I want a deterrent. Everybody has said we must have 
the deterrent and that is the way to maintain the peace. 

Mr. Meyer. You may be very, very right in this, Senator. I only 
refer to the testimony of Secretary Dulles. 

Senator Winey. Well, read what he said. What you said before 
didn’t prove that. 

Mr. Meyer. It is in the record, I believe, and I don’t know whether 
I should. 

Senator Wirey. What you said was a generality, but it didn’t prove 
what you said. 

Mr. Meyer. He expressed himself, at least by implication it would 
seem, because he said: 

The cumulative effect of their military burdens plus these new economic bur- 
dens they are at least going through the motions of taking (proffers of assist- 
ance to other nations) is such that the Russian people and the satellite people 
are in a state of very considerable dissatisfaction, and I believe, that, not only 
because of what is said, but because of the logic of the case, that the Soviet 
Union would like to be relieved of some of its military expenditure, so it could 


devote more of its economic productivity to raising the living standards of its 
own people. 





The context in which that statement was made was such that to warn 
us against giving the Soviet Union such an opportunity. 

Senator Winey. That quotation didn’t prove your last statement 
either. If you have proof, let me have it. I would be glad to have 
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— 


it put into the record. I don’t want the Secretary of State m: aligned 
or abused. I ask that the entire passage be put in the record, because 
it does not confirm the view taken by Mr. Meyer at all. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let’s place this in the record where the discus- 
sion took place. 

(The passage from the testimony referred to is as follows:) 

Seni itor SyMINGTON. You also said: 

“However, there is some reason to believe that the Soviet Union itself would 
greatly weicome relief from the present burden of armament.” 

I am very interested in that and I am wondering if you would expand on it a 
little bit for us, sir. 

Secretary DuLLES. I would be very happy to do so. The Soviet Union at the 
present time, as near as we can calculate, is devoting to its military establish- 
ment an economic effort, which is almost, if not entirely, equal to our own. 

It is doing so on a productive base which is approximately one-third of our 
own, so relatively their effort in terms of its economic impact is comparable 
to what ours would be if we, for instance, increased our military expenditure 
three times over. 

If instead of having 40 or 45, or whatever it is, billion dollars for one form or 
another of military effort, that figure was jumped up to $150 billion, now we 
know full well we could not have $150 billion expenditures without a very great 


impact upon our economy, if that is the counterpart in essence of what the 
Soviet Union is doing. 


COMPARISON OF U.S. AND U.S.S.R. MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Putting it in other terms, our total national income,, I think it is called, 
somewhere around $400 billion a year, of which roughly 10 percent is aacéian 
to nonproductive military expenditures. Roughly speaking, the Soviet Union 
comparably is devoting 380 percent of its production to national expenditures, 
to military expenditures. 

Now the situation is in a sense even more difficult for the Soviet Union because 
our rate of production is such that we could maintain a pretty decent standard 
of living even if we did dedicate 30 percent of our total national income to 
military purposes, but the situation in the Soviet Union is such that the living 
conditions are quite bad. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in his talks with the 20th Soviet Congress that was held in 
Moscow and ended Saturday night, reported rather graphically on the hard- 
ships that were being endured by the Russion people, the lack, particularly, of 
agricultural supplies, milk, fats; poor clothing; inadequate housing; lack even 
of potatoes, he said. 

Now they are superimposing upon that a foreign-aid program, so-called. The 
cumulative effect of their military burdens plus these new economic burdens 
they are at least going through the motions of ts iking on is such that the Russian 
people and the satellite people are in a state of very considerable dissatisfaction, 
and I believe that, not only because of what is said, but because of the logic 
of the case, that the Soviet Union would like to be relieved of some of its military 
expenditure, so it could devote more of its economie productivity to raising the 
living standards of its own peoples and the satellite peoples and perhaps have 
more money to spend on its foreign aid. 

(Source: U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament. “Control and Reduction of Armaments.” Hearings * * * Pt. 2, 
Feb. 29, 1956, p. 67). 

POLICY TOWARD SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Meyer. We ought to understand that whatever difficulties beset 
Soviet plans and hopes can no longer ensure the safety of the United 
States and its friends or allies. Perhaps the notion of safety has 
become outdated by the progress of Soviet economic erowth and the 
development of contemporary weapons systems, Nor can the troubles 
and tensions we might be able to promote in the Soviet world ever be 
great enough to really matter, We can perhaps harass the Communist 
world, though even that only on a minor scale; but we can no longer 
prevent them from developing at great speed. This being so, we 
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might as well make up our minds to coexist with them as amicably 
as ‘possible, if only to save our strength for the more constructive 
competition in promoting economic growth and human welfare 
everywhere on the globe. 

I was asked some time ago whether we ought to feed the Russian 
bear or starve him. Well, we cannot starve him, if we ever could. He 
will thrive in spite of our efforts. By feeding him we will not tame 
him, or we should not expect that he will grow tame. But we are not 
alone in the world with the bear, and the world is wate ‘hing our atti- 
tude toward him and his little brothers. By starving them, we will 
not only irritate the monster, but also offend the good will ‘of many 

nations on whose attitude we will have to de pend more and more. 
By feeding them or at least not hindering them in their effort, we 
are likely to make important political gains. 


TRADE WITH SOVIETS 


Senator Humrurey. This gets right to the basis of a very serious 
problem of how you deal with the Soviet Union. This gets right to 
the question of trade, for example. You can make a case, I think, on 
both sides, a very moving and persuasive case. I have looked into 
this in some detail. 

On the one hand we said to the Soviet Union after the war that we 
would not sell them aluminum, that aluminum was a strategic product. 
We said, “You are not going to get it. Aluminum is used for airplanes 
and for weapons.” 

So the Soviet Union set out and built iis own aluminum plants at 
great cost to it. Recently it dumped substantial amounts of aluminum 
on the market and harmed the industry. 

So today they are an exporter, whereas less than 8 years ago they 
were without aluminum. This is the sort of thing they have done. 

For example: We have refused to sell them ‘large earthmoving 
equipment, so today they are one of the largest exporters of massive 
earthmoving equipment. 

The same is true of well-digging equipment for oil. They are now 
an exporter of well-drilling equipment. 

The question gets down to whether or not you can apply 
economic sanctions to a point where you can curtail their advance- 
ment. In a knockdown, drag-out struggle, it seems to me that would 
be the way you should ‘proceed. But you have to ask yourself is it 
possible under present circumstances. 

The other day we refused to sell substantial quantities of steel pipe 
to the Soviet Union. When Mr. Mikoyan | was here he went to the 
State Department, but they said, “No pipe.” So on the way home he 
sent a cable to some West German producers, and they said, “We have 
lots of it; we will ship it immediately.” 

We refused to sell the pipe. The West Germans sold the pipe. The 
German deutsche mark is good, solid currency. The Germans have a 
substantial balance. Germany has made fantastic recovery. 

In my part of the United States we have 30 percent of our iron 
and steelworkers unemployed. There are some factories that are 
operating at 60 and 65 percent of capacity. So the situation was that 
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we said to the Russians, “We will not give you the pipe because it 
will improve your chances of dev eloping the petrochemical industry,” 

and we turned them down. Within 5 days they got the pipe some 
place else, from an ally. 

I suppose there are justifications for this. I haven’t heard 
them, but there are some, undoubtedly. 

I read an article where it said we must let our West European 
friends do business, too. I think that is as good a rationalization as 
possible. But the question is, How far do you go on this trade 
policy ? 

All I have said is we ought to examine it in light of all the alterna- 
tives. The truth is there are no good alternatives any more; they are 
all miserable. It is a question ‘of which one is the least miserable. 
The trouble is we have people who want to separate the world into 
saints and sinners. There seems to be an overabundance of sinners 
and an undersupply of saints. Now the question is whether we are 
going to have the big sinners or the little sinners on our side. 

Go ahead. 

TRENDS IN SOVIET POLICY 


Mr. Meyer. You asked the question about trends in the Soviet 
policy. 

To predict changes or trends in the Soviet world is hazardous. Too 

many fools have stuc ‘k their necks out and are still doing so today. 
Still, even those who refuse to speculate wildly must w ork with some 
basic assumptions concerning the trends of development. 

I assume the basic stability, of the Soviet political system. I assume 
that political institutions may change, that the relationship of the 
party to the system as a whole may change, that the state of the 
eople’s loyalty and indoctrination may have its ups and downs, 
but that all these changes will be gradual and not affect the system’s 
basic stability. The current mitigation of the terror system might 
turn out to be temporary. The rec ent trend of rapid economic erowth, 
creating both a mightier industrial potential and better living con- 
ditions, is likely to continue. We can expect that Krushchev’s am- 
bitious goals outlined a few d: iys ago will, in the main, be attained. 

Senator Humpnrry. That is a very important statement, Mr. 
Meyer. I wish the American people would just take a good look at 
that, beeause I think you are most likely right. We would like 
to believe they are not going to be attained. I doubt that they will 
all be attained in terms of their goals but the vast majority of them 
are well under way to attainment, unless of course there would be a 
substantial change in the international situation which would call 
for heavier militarization, or if there would be a war. 


SOVIET CONFIDENCE 


But the most serious thing that has happened lately in terms of our 
relationships in the world is the apparent degree of confidence with 
which this fellow Krushchev is operating in the leadership of the 
Communist Party. He is dealing cards in seven different directions. 
He is parading his generals before the world to announce the alleged 
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superiority of their weapons. He has had three long conferences 
with Ambassador Kroll of West Germany, keeping the East Ger- 
mans sitting out in the cold temporarily, letting them look at the 
parade. 

He has sent Mikoyan, his First Minister, to the United States in 
preparation for a conference. He deals in confidence and there is 
nothing more contagious in this world than being on top of things. 
One of the simple rules a man follows in domestic politics is that 
he should talk victory. He should not only talk it but feel it. If 
there is any important element in a political situation it is the feeling 
you are on the way, that you are winning. There is an old slogan, 

“Jump on the bandw: agon”. There is nothing that is more important, 
than the feeling that you are moving. 

The public ‘gets to thinking that you are on the move. This is 
what I think this Krushchev is doing. He is apparently a very 
adroit and clever public relations man, and he understands political 
psychology. He is moving, and in the meantime we are trying to 
regroup forces. 

We are presently reexamining our defense structure. We are 
presently reexamining our foreign policy. The Secretary of State 
is presently visiting with all of our main allies to see how we are 
going to deal with it. 

In other words, we are being crowded back into the corner figuring 
out how we are going to deal with it, and they are just giving the 
signal to march ahead. To me it is a very worrisome thing. I think 
that every witness that we have heard from for better than a year 
has indicated this new tempo of confidence that we are faced with 
in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Meyer. I surveyed the history of appraisals which have been 
made of Soviet capabilities by western observers, and you will find 
that consistently we have underestimated their economic, their politi- 
cal, and their military success or the likelihood of these successes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have a column here that appeared in the 
Washington Post on the 3d of February, that is 2 days ago, by Mr. 
Marquis Childs. It quotes what Mr. Dulles said 3 years ago. He said 
just 3 years ago in the Caucus Room, 318: 

Just 3 years ago when the Communist Party was holding its 20th World Con- 
gress in Moscow, Secretary of State Dulles, appearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee spoke these words: 

“T think they made very little progress in the last few years and the proof 
of it is that at this very moment in Moscow they are having to revise their whole 
program. If we had to go through such a revision and change of our whole pro- 
gram as they are undergoing, it would be advertised all over the world that we 
had failed. 

“The fact is they have failed and they have got to devise new policies.” 


I don’t want to be unkind, but I will leave it to any neutral, objec- 
tive observer to decide whether there has been any progress made. 

There isn’t a general who has been up here yet, not one, who has said 
that we are : ahead of the Soviets in the field of rocketry and missiles. 
What we are saying is that we are going to catch up. 

It is a very inter esting bit of semantics. I think it would be good 
to make this column a part of the record at this point, since I quoted 
in part from it. 
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(The newspaper article follows:) 
[Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1959] 
WHAT DULLES SAD THREE YEARS AGO 
(By Marquis Childs) 


Just 3 years ago when the Communist Party was holding its 20th World Con- 
gress in Moscow, Secretary of State Dulles, appearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, spoke these words: 

“x * * J think they made very little progress in the last few years and the 
proof of it is that at this very moment in Moscow they are having to revise 
their whole program. If we had to go through such a revision and change of 
our whole program as they are undergoing, it would be advertised all over 
the world that we had failed. 

“The fact is they have failed and they have got to devise new policies.” 

Dulles was being questioned on the situation in the Middle East by Senator 
J. William Fulbright, the new chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Pressed as to whether the speeches of Nikita Khrushchev and others 
at that 20th Congress indicated an admission of failure in foreign policy, Dulles 
replied “absolutely” and then went on to say: 

“The result is that they have got to review their whole creed from A to Z. 
It is a tremendous process to them because they have got to undo the teachings 
of many years and get onto a new basis.” 

The testimony of the Secretary at that time is significant for several reasons. 
First, events in the intervening years have not borne out his optimistic assess- 
ment. Large areas in the Middle East have either come under Soviet domination 
or reverted to neutralism. The complacency he expressed seems hardly to have 
been justified. 

But his almost overbearing insistence that all was well in the West had an 
immediate consequence. It deepened the gulf between certain Senators and 
the Secretary. One of them was Senator Fulbright who as chairman of the 
powerful Foreign Relations Committee will exercise a far more searching 
scrutiny of foreign policy than his predecessor. 

It is under this scrutiny that Dulles now begins if not a revision then cer- 
tainly a searching reexamination of Western policy on Germany and European 
security. What he confronts illustrates the great difficulty of coordinating policy 
in a free alliance. In his tour of Europe he will find the situation as follows: 

London—With difficulties at home, including rising unemployment, the Con- 
servatives must in the next 18 months decide when to hold an election. Pressure 
for negotiation of a truce in the cold war is heavy. A great deal turns on Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s personal popularity and political skill. 

*aris—Despite a far stronger regime under Gen. Charles de Gaulle, France 
is still preoccupied with internal problems with special emphasis on the con- 
tinuing war in Algeria and its drain in men and money. Opposition to any 
foreign ministers’ meeting before the Berlin deadline of May 27 is strong, 

Bonn—At one level in the West German Government they are, in theory, 
rethinking the whole problem of German reunification. But whether any 
change from the fixed position of the past will be sanctioned by Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer is questionable. The chancellor, just turned 83, is determined 
to stand on the old formula. 

Then one comes to this capital where negotiation is also likely to be difficult 
and prolonged if any new approach is agreed upon. For the divisions in the 
Government here are not unlike those that exist among the Allies. Powerful 
figures in the Pentagon and elsewhere believe that any agreement with the 
Soviet Union, however limited or however hedged around with safeguards, must 
be to America’s disadvantage and they will do everything they can to block 
agreement. 

It is a painful dilemma and one which the Foreign Relations Committee must 
view with compassion. Perhaps if the Soviet line hardens and there is a seem- 
ing inflexibility on Berlin and the deadline for departure of May 27, Secretary 
Dulles may be rescued. But it will be at best a perilous sort of rescue putting 
new strains on the West. In the meantime, the speeches out of the 21st Congress 
have shown none of the weakness Dulles detected 3 years ago. 
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Senator Humrurey. Complete your statement, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Whether the U.S.S.R. has a substantial lead over us 
in military technology I cannot judge. A good deal of evidence makes 
it simaible for a layman like myself to think so. 

Senator Humrurey. I hope not. 


VIEWS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Meyer. In foreign policy, the United States is obviously on 
the defensive all over the world, a world that is becoming more and 
more complex with every year. We are on the defensive not so much 
against Soviet expansion, because the U.S.S.R. has very rarely in re- 
cent years practiced direct, overt aggression. Russia has simply sat 
tight watching the positions of the West crumble, helping out here 
and there by methods that are difficult to counter. 

Senator Humeurey. I would disagree with that. I don’t think 
Russia has sat tight at all. 1 think she has been pushing and shoving, 
except she has not been caught with her hand in the cash register, so 
to speak. I mean, she has been the force behind the operations out 
in front. There isn’t any doubt about that. Russian expansionism 
in the Middle East is, I think, characteristic of what I am talking 
about. 


ROLE OF SOVIET UNION IN REVOLUTIONS THROUGHOUT WORLD 


Mr. Meyer. You may very well be right, Senator. The reason why 
I make the statement, and I know it is ‘controversi: ul, is the following 
one: 

Suppose you were right that the Soviet Union has indeed been be- 
hind a good deal of the upheaval in the world, because that may in- 
deed be so. There are many people, and I know some the them my- 
self, who say in effect, “If only the Soviet Union could be destroyed 
or checked or chec kmated, if only we could get rid of this conspira- 
torial force in history, then the world would be a very happy world 
for us.” 

I think that it is in order to counter this illusion that I make this 
statement. I believe that if the Soviet Union can be talked out of 
world affairs, the revolution in our time to which we would have to 
adjust would still be going on. It might even be going on with in- 
creasing force. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think that is true. Mr. Khrushchev said to 
me they exploit revolutions. He said he didn’t make them. I am 
not so sure about the validity of his statement, but he spent quite a 
little time explaining to me how the Socialist-Communist revolution 
operates. Of course, their theory is that the seeds of revolution are 
in every country where there is a working class. The Communist 
Party trains a highly disciplined leadership to measure the intensity of 
a revolutionary ferment and then to move in and to direct its course. 

He would deny, and he did deny to me, that they created revolu- 
tions. He said to me, for example, “You would have to be insane to 
think that you could create a revolution in Great Britain. There is 
no such possibility.” 

But there are revolutionary developments and revolutionary pres- 
sures at work in Africa and Asia. The Communist Party exploits 
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them, directs them, manages them. We have investment management 
firms in the United States, and they have revolutionary management 
firms, apparently, in the Soviet Union. 

I gather from what you are saying it is your view that even if the 
Soviets should fade away, and if the Communist Party should fade 
away, there are still certain revolutionary circumstances. There 

yvasn’t much of a Communist Party at the time of the French Revo- 
lution. I gather there have been a few other revolutions in the past, 
too. I am not an expert on revolutions. I am more conservative 
than that. 

Mr. Meyer. There isn’t a Communist Party in Morocco today, let’s 
say, and still Morocco is troubled by revolution; the Communist Party 
is very weak and there are other spots that do not require the prod- 
ding of the Communist world. 

Senator Humpnrey. But you would not deny, would you, that in 
Iraq, for instance, there was a definite attempt at infiltration and sub- 
version, by highly trained professional revolutionaries of the Com- 
munist ideology whe have had their graduate seminars at Moscow ? 

Mr. Meyer. [ would not deny that. On the contrary, I do agree 
with you that wherever these revolutions exist, Moscow tries to exploit 
them and assume leadership over them. 

Senator Humpurey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Meyer. In effect, therefore, we have resisted not so much 
Soviet actions as the mounting revolution in the world of under- 
developed nations. This revolution cannot, however, be held back. 
It can only be channeled into various directions. It is something 
this Nation will have to live with and adjust to. This need for adjust- 
ment calls for imaginative and creative political thought instead of 
the military approach we have been taking. The soldier, like the 
policeman, is employed to insure security, protection. But this en- 
deavor is too conservative to be of much use in a revolutionary world. 
The soldier and the policeman want to protect what exists. In a 
world demanding major adjustments, this is insufficient and barren, 
and the security provided by weapons and police methods will be 
ephemeral. 

In this sense, the soldier and the policeman are least equipped to 
safeguard the national interest of the United States in the long run. 
Their roles will have to be made subsidiary to the imaginative political 
leader, to the pioneering social reformer. 


IMPORTANCE OF FULL DISCUSSION 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Meyer, you have given us a very provoca- 
tive statement. This is the sort of witness that does the country good, 
and the committee a service. 

We condemn the Soviets for insisting upon unanimity, and yes-men. 
I must say that there is a common human failing. We all like yes- 
men. They always are more pleasant witnesses, and we are a little 
more friendly when they agree with our positions. 

Your statement this morning has obviously at one point or another 
aroused all of us who have been here. We have had some disagree- 
ment with certain things you have had tosay. Some of us have agreed 
with some of the points you made. 
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You have been the devil’s advocate, so to speak, on the basis of the 
questions which have been asked. I am grateful to you. 

I will refer back to this editorial or column by Mr. Marquis Childs, 
which is a very thoughtful column. I wish that everyone would read 
it. He is one of our best writers and a very intelligent and learned 
man. 

It is, it seems to me, a very dangerous thing to assume that when 
you revise policies, or devise new policies, you admit failure. What 
it may mean is that you admit that you are alive to changing 
circumstances. 

It is exactly like the whole problem of traffic control. We had had 
ordinances on the books of municipalities and State legislatures for 
years relating to traflic control. Suddenly, we had 50 million auto- 
mobiles on the highways. It just so happened that the traflic control 
patterns relating to Old Dobbin and the Model T just couldn't quite 
work. 

Now, you could have been firm and insisted that, despite the 350- 
horsepower vehicles and the 125-mile-an-hour speed range, you were 
still going to stand by the policies that worked when we had Old 
Dobbin on the buggy, and the Model T, or the 1930-40 vintage auto- 
mobile. But we have devised some new policies. 

It seems to me when you see a change taking place in the Soviet 
Union that results in expanded economic activ 7 expanded military 
power, Soviet adoption of its own foreign aid program, its own tech- 
nical assistance program, and consolidation, whether we like it or not, 
of an empire, that it is only prudent to decide whether or not you 
ought to devise new policies and revise old policies in an effort to get 
out in front instead of constantly staying behind. 

What I am trying to say is, there is a difference between firmness 
with purpose rel: ated to the circumstances that face you, and just being 
plain bullheaded and stubborn. 

Now, there is a time that stubbornness is import: unt. 

I want to thank you very much for your contributions here today. 
You have given some of us a chance to think out loud about our own 
attitude. That is the purpose of these hearings. 

We will recess. We will be back here this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p.m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 2:30 p.m. in the committee room, U.S. 
Capitol Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Humphrey of the subcommittee and Senators 
Carlson, Lausche, and Church. 


INTRODUCTION OF AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Senator Humpnurey. Our witness this afternoon is the U.S. Rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Mr. Lodge, as all of you know, was formerly a Member of the Senate, 
being first elected to the Senate in 1936. ‘After many years of dis- 
tinguished service in this body, temporarily interrupted by a tour 
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of duty in the Army during the war, he became our representative 
at the U.N. in 1953 

In the councils of the U.N. he has acquitted himself admirably 
as a spokesman for the interests of the United States and indeed of 
the free world. One of his cardinal principles is never to let the 
Soviet Union get away with propaganda tricks if he can prevent it. 
He makes it a “firm practice to answer Soviet charges or any propa- 
ganda statements of the Soviet representatives promptly after they 
are made. In this way he has frequently blunted Soviet efforts to 
carry off propaganda coups at the expense of the free world. 

The U.N. is intimately concerned with disarmament. Many of 
the most important developments relating to disarmament take place 
in the General Assembly or in the Security Council. Today we would 
like Ambassador Lodge to bring us up to date on events in the U.N. 
concerning arms control and also to offer his advice on other matters 
relating to the United Nations and disarmament. 

Proceed, Mr. Ambassador. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CABOT LODGE, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ambassador Loper. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity 
very much. I am delighted to be back in this room where I myself 
sat for 6 years and where so many great decisions have been made 
that have helped our country. 

For 6 years now I have ‘handled the disarmament question in the 
United Nations General Assembly, and have been the representative 
of the United States in the Disarmament Commission. For a few 
weeks, in 1955, I also represented the United States in the subcom- 
mittee. But, except for that very brief period, the representative in 
the subcommittee who actively represented the United States in it— 
when it was functioning—was first Mr. Harold Stassen, and is now 
Mr. James J. Wadsworth, who is at this moment also the negotiator 
for the United States at the conference being held in Geneva on 
the cessation of nuclear tests. 

The work of the subcommittee was held pursuant to resolutions 
of the General Assembly and the work of the conference in Geneva 
on cessation of nuclear weapons tests is held in the spirit of these 
resolutions. In the drafting and management of these resolutions 
and in bringing them to a vote, I have, beginning in 1953, repre- 
sented the United States. 

Perhaps I should say that I handle only one phase of the disarma- 
ment question—that which occurs at the United Nations. This is an 
important phase and I wish to make a full report to you on it. But 
Tam not qualified to give expert testimony on aspects of the disarma- 
ment question which are outside of my jurisdiction. 


UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1953 


Let me begin with a brief summary of what has happened at the 
United Nations on disarmament since I became United States repre- 
sentative in 1953: 

At the eighth session of the General Assembly in September 1953 
the United States stressed its desire for progress in relaxing inter- 
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national tension; and its belief that much technical work must be done 
preparatory to any final solution of the disarmament problem. 

While not inflexible regarding disarmament, the United States 
insisted on one fundamental criterion: that there be safeguards to 
insure compliance of all nations and to give adequate warning of 
possible violations. 

A resolution, which the United States cosponsored at the eighth 
session, said that efforts to reach agreement on a comprehensive and 
coordinated disarmament program with adequate safeguards should 
be made concurrently with progress in settling international disputes ; 
and that progress in either field would contribute to progress in the 
other. 

Suggestion was also made for establishing a subcommittee consisting 
of representatives of the powers principally concerned, which should 
seek, in private, acceptable solutions to the problem of disarmament. 


PROPOSAL FOR PEACEFUL ATOMIC USES 


In December 1953 President Eisenhower presented a new concept 
to the General Assembly: that the nuclear powers, to the extent per- 
mitted by elementary prudence, should begin to make joint contribu- 
tions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable mate- 
rials to an International Atomic Energy Agency which would be 
established under the aegis of the United Nations. He said that this 
proposal was not intended to solve all the complex problems in the 
disarmament field, but instead to open up a new channel for peaceful 
discussion and at least to initiate a new approach. 

At its ninth session in 1954 the General Assembly passed, by unani- 
mous vote—the first such vote on this subject since 1946—a resolution 
which reaffirmed U.N. responsibility for seeking a solution of the 
disarmament problem and concluded that: 

A further effort should be made to reach agreement on comprehensive and 
coordinated proposals to be embodied in a draft international convention pro- 
viding for (a) the regulation, limitation, and major reduction of all armed forces 
and all conventional armaments; (0) the total prohibition of the use and manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and weapons of mass destruction of every type, 
together with the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful 


purposes ; (c) the establishment of effective international control. 
This resolution also suggested reconvening the Subcommittee. 


The Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission, which was the 
working body that was going to do the actual negotiations, consisting 


of Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 


United States, which was established by the Commission in April of 


1954, met in either London or New York in 1954, 1955, 1956, and 


1957, until the Soviet Union said they wouldn’t go anymore. 


PROPOSAL FOR “OPEN SKIES” INSPECTION 


Having observed the futility of attempting to reach agreement on 
an involved comprehensive plan in an international atmosphere of 
fear and distrust, the United States began in 1954 a careful study of 
possible interim measures. One result was President Eisenhower’s 
proposal at Geneva for “open skies” inspection over the United 
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States and the U.S.S.R., and the mutual exchange of military blue- 
prints between the two countries. 

At its 10th General Assembly session in 1955, the Assembly en- 
dorsed the resolution which asked that priority be given to (1) such 
“confidence-building measures” as President Eisenhower’s plan for 
exchanging military blueprints and mutual aerial inspection and Mr. 
Bulganin’s plan for establishing control posts at strategic centers, 
and (2) all such measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament as 
were then feasible. 

The Assembly also suggested that account should be taken of the 
proposal of France for the exchange of information regarding mill- 
tary expenditures and budgets; the proposal of the United Kingdom 
for seeking practical experience in the problems of inspection and 
control; the proposal of India regarding the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests and an “armaments truce”; the proposal of France for 
the allocating of funds saved from disarmament to improve the 
world’s living standard, particularly in the less developed countries. 


INSPECTION THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


In my address to the General Assembly on December 5, 1955, I 
singled out inspection and control as the central issue in disarma- 
ment, saying that— 
this is the one issue which has divided the Soviet Union from the overwhelming 
majority in the United Nations ever since 1946. 

Also during the 10th General Assembly of 1955 the United States 
took the initiative in proposing that the United Nations undertake 
to pool the world’s knowledge about the effects of atomic radiation 
on human health. This resulted in the establishment of the 15- 
nation U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
which was to collect, review, evaluate, and distribute reports from gov- 
ernments on observed levels of radiation in the environment and on 
scientific observation and experiments relevant to the effects of ioniz- 
ing radiation on man and his environment. 

The next General Assembly session—the 11th, in 1956—was almost 
completely dominated by the Suez incident and the crime against 
Hungary. All that was done on disarmament was passage of a pro- 
cedural resolution calling for the Disarmament Commission to re- 
convene its Subcommittee at an early date. 

The subsequent failure to reach agreement at the subcommittee 
meetings in London was followed, at the 12th session in 1957, by a 
57 to 9 majority endorsement of the Western proposals of August 29, 
1957, which had been made in the subcommittee. 

Those are all the years up to last year. 

Senator Humpurey. That is the chronological development. 

Ambassador Loner. Chronological, so you will see what the whole 
thinking of the U.S. policy was. 

Senator Humrnrey. It is very good to have this. 

Ambassador Lover. To the best of my knowledge, this is the first 
time this has ever been done. 


Senator Humenrey. I think it is very good and very helpful. 
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UNILATERAL TERMINATION OF TESTS BY SOVIET UNION 


Ambassador Loper. On March 31, 1958, immediately after a series 
of nuclear and thermonuclear tests of unprecedented intensity, the 
Soviet Union announced a unilateral discontinuance of nuclear wea- 
poets tests and proposed that the United States and the United King- 

dom join in a permanent test cessation. 

In January and again in April 1958 President Eisenhower pro- 
posed to Prime Minister Khrushchev that technical discussions be 
held to see whether scientists from both sides could work out a prac- 
tical way to detect nuclear explosions. 

These talks began in Geneva on July 1. Scientific experts from 
both sides met at the European Office of om United Nations, with a 
representative of the Secretary General present at all the meetings. 

As a result of 7 weeks of talks, which from the start to finish re- 
mained almost conbipletely scientific and nonpolitical, an agreed re- 
port was issued which set forth the means of detecting violations of a 
possible test suspension agreement. 


U.S. PROPOSAL FOR SUSPENDING NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


President Eisenhower thereupon immediately proposed prompt 
negotiations for a formal agreement— 
for the suspension of nuclear weapons tests and the actual establishment of an 
international control system on the basis of the experts report. 

Many speakers at the 13th session of the General Assembly wel- 
comed the fact that an understanding had been reached between the 
nuclear powers to begin these substantive negotiations on October 31 
as a major breakthrough of the disarmament deadlock which had ex- 
isted since the end of the Second World War. It really looked as 
though we had turned a corner. 


AMERICAN PROPOSAL FOR ARCTIC INSPECTION 


In April 1958, the Soviet Union had complained in the Security 
Council of American atomic bomber flights in the Arctic. The 
United States, denying that any such flights had occurred, proposed 
the establishment of an inspection zone in the polar regions. Such 
a zone would have increased security and lessened tensions because it 
would have decreased the possibility of great surprise attack across 
the top of the world. 

Senator Humrurey. By the way, Mr. Ambassador, that proposal 
still stands, doesn’t it ? 

Ambassador Loner. Arctic inspection ¢ 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Ambassador Lopcr. We have certainly not withdrawn it, by no 
means. It is a proposal as you know, that is very unusual, The pro- 
posal received the su pport ‘of 10 of the 11 members, and we had the 
open support of the Secretary General who of course is a high-rank- 
ing international civil servant who does not usually get into these 
things, but he thought this was so reasonable that he openly endorsed 
it. 

Senator Humpurey. I remember that was a very significant 
development. 
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Ambassador Loner. It put the Soviet Union in a very bad light. 
Senator Humpurey. In the Security Council ? 

Ambassador Loper. Yes; in the Security Council, only the Soviet 
Union voted against it. 

On July 31 President Eisenhower proposed that joint technical 
studies of safeguards against surprise attack be begun in Geneva, and 
it was subsequently agreed that these technical talks would get under- 
way on November 10. Here again the General Assembly was encour- 
aged by this further agreement among the major powers to initiate 
talks which could lead to far- reaching ‘results in the field of disarma- 
ment, 

REPORT OF U.N. RADIATION COMMITTEE 


On August 10 after 214 years of study the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation published its first 
comprehensive report on the effects of atomic radiation “on man and 
his environment.” 

Even the smallest amounts of radiation, the Committee reported, 
among other things, are likely to cause some “harmful genetic and 
perhaps somatic effects.” 

Although avoiding evaluations of the effects of the various sources 
of radiation, the report did include the statement that— 

Radioactive contamination of the environment resulting from explosions of 
nuclear weapons constitutes a growing increment to worldwide radiation levels. 
This involves new and largely unknown hazards to present and future popula- 
tions; these hazards, by their very nature, are beyond the control of the exposed 
persons. 

EVENTS OF 1958 


In order to put events in the year 1958 in proper perspective, let me 
say that throughout the year the machinery of the United Nations, 
that is its Disarmament Commission, has been prevented from func- 
tioning by the absence of the Soviet Union. At the 1957 session the 
membership of the Disarmament Commission had been enlarged—it 
had been 12 members, the members of the Security Council plus 
Canada—it had been enlarged to a composition of 25 members in the 
hope that this would bring about Soviet participation. But this par- 
ticipation did not occur. In explanation of the Soviet boycott of the 
Disarmament Commission, Foreign Minister Gromyko said in his 
opening statement that the Soviet delegation would favor the estab- 
lishment of a Disarmament Commission “at least half of whose mem- 
bers would be chosen from among the states which are not members 
of the military blocs established by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, 1 in other words, from among the socialist and neutral coun- 
tries.” 





MISLEADING CHARACTER OF SOVIET SUGGESTION 


I need not elaborate on the thoroughly misleading, inaccurate and 
tendentious nature of this language. Nor need I dwell on the impro- 
priety, speciousness and danger of a scheme which would divide the 
world into three groups—the Soviet and its satellites, the United 
States and its satellites (which, of course, do not exist) ; and the so- 
called neutrals, who are really not neutral and those whom he calls 
socialists who are not sociatlists either—if by “socialist” you mean a 
true concern for social welfare as an end in itself rather than a simu- 
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lated concern inasking as a desire for seizing and perpetuating con- 
trol by one group of the resources of the state. 

Senator Humpurey. That is a very good point. 

Ambassador Loner. Well, that is what I think. That is from the 
heart. 

Mr. Gromyko’s theme, I regret to state, has become a hardy Soviet 
perennial at the United Nations, having been repeated not only by 
Mr. Zorin, but also by Mr. Mikoyan in his press conference at the 
United Nations on January 16 last. 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. Khrushchev said the same thing to you 
when you saw him in Moscow. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Ambassador Loper. Such a change would of course not make it one 
whit easier for the Soviet and American representatives to talk— 
we can talk anytime. Mr. Sobelov can talk to me and I ean talk to 
Mr. Sobelov at any time, but it would definitely downgrade the small 
nations who make up the bulk of the membership of the General 
Assembly. 

U.8. WILLINGNESS TO TALK WITH SOVIET UNION 


What is involved in this concept is not a question of the Americans 
and Russians talking. What is involved here is getting a different 
grouping of nations. 

Senator Humpurey. What is involved is the Soviet desire at all 
times to play up the major powers and to put the other powers in 
a secondary category. 

Ambassador Loner. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. I think this is something you have been able 
to bring out with more clarity than anyone else. You have no objec- 
tion to talking to the Soviet representatives. They are able to talk 
to you and you are glad to talk. But they always want to push other 
nations off in a corner. 

Ambassador Lopez. They make it look as though it is a question of 
talking. They try to make it appear that we are unreasonable and 
that we don’t want to talk. 

We are glad to talk at any time. This is a question of grouping 
countries and downgrading certain countries and upgrading certain 
others. But in spite of this posture of theirs, in order to show a 
greater accommodation we did accept the propsal that the Disarma- 
ment Commission be enlarged from 25 to 81 members, which it now is. 


ROLE OF UN IN DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


When the 13th General Assembly session opened in September 
1958, it faced a situation described by the Norwegian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Lange, as a “fundamentally optimistic paradox: 
never has so little been accomplished within the United Nations with 
regard to disarmament as during the last year, and maybe never 
in the last 10 years have the prospects for realistic progress in at least 
some fields of disarmament been better.” 

As did many other speakers, he urged that the United Nations 
resume its proper role in disarmament while, at the same time point- 
ing out that no one could expect the major powers to start to disarm 
merely on the basis of votes in any commission or assembly. Many 
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speakers said that such progress as had been made was due to the 
success of the “technical approach,” as had been demonstrated in the 
summer’s talks at Geneva, the work of the Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation, and the Second International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

In a memorandum issued September 30, the UN Secretary General 
suggested that the technical, nonpolitical approach might lead to a— 


steady and progressive exchange of information concerning military technolo- 
gies and armaments. 


He noted that the 


lack of confidence between states in this respect hitherto has been one of the 
major causes of fear, suspicion, and international tension. 





DISARMAMENT DISCUSSIONS AT THIRTEENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Accordingly three items relating to disarmament came before the 
13th General Assembly in 1958 as follows: “The Question of Dis- 
armament,” which was proposed for inclusion on the agenda by the 
Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold; “The Discontinuance of 
Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons Tests,” and “The Reduction of the 
Military Budgets of the U.S.S.R., the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France by 10-15 Percent and the Use of Part of the Savings 
so Effected for Assistance to Underdeveloped Countries,” both of 
which were proposed by the Soviet Union. 

The political committee debated these three items during 27 meet- 
ings held between October 10 and November 4, 1958. 

As a result of this consideration in the 81-member Political Com- 
mittee, four draft resolutions were passed by majority vote, recom- 
mended to the plenary body of the General Assembly, and approved. 
They represent the only formal result of the consideration of disarma- 
ment by the 13th General Assembly session. 


RESOLUTION TO SUSPEND NUCLEAR TESTS 


The first of these resolutions called upon the three nuclear powers 
to make every effort at the talks which opened in Geneva, on October 
31, to reach an early agreement on the suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests “under effective international control” and “not to undertake 
further testing of nuclear weapons while these negotiations are in 
progress.” This resolution also called attention to the importance 
and urgency of achieving “the widest possible measure of agreement” 
in talks—also held at Geneva—on the technical aspects of measures 
against the possibility of surprise attack. 

This resolution had originally been proposed by the United States 
and 16 other powers in the political committee. The Assembly 
approved this resolution in a rolleall vote of 49 to 9 with 22 abstentions. 
Only the Soviet bloc opposed this resolution. Soviet opposition to 
this resolution was based on the contention that it failed to call for 
an immediate and permanent cessation of nuclear tests. 

The second resolution was originally introduced in the political 
committee by Austria, Japan, and Sweden. It expressed the hope 
that the Geneva conference on nuclear weapons tests “will be success- 
ful and lead to an agreement acceptable to all.” This proposal was 
adopted by the General Assembly by 55 votes to 9, with 12 abstentions. 
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Here again only the Soviet bloc opposed this resolution. The Soviet 
spokesman, Mr. Zorin, explained that his opposition to this resolu- 
tion was based upon its failure to mention the task of stopping atomic 
and hydrogen weapons tests and by its attempt to create the “delusion” 
that the General Assembly was effectively promoting the success of 
the Geneva nuclear tests talks. 

The third resolution resulted from a draft originally proposed in 
the political committee by India and Yugoslavia. It referred to the 
forthcoming Geneva conference on the technical aspects of measures 
against surprise attack and it expressed the hope that— 
the widest possible measure of agreement will be reached and that the United 
Nations should be informed on the progress achieved ; 

This proposal was adopted by the General Assembly by a vote of 
75 to 0, with 2 abstentions. 


RESOLUTION ON DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


The fourth resolution had also been introduced in the Political Com- 
mittee by India and Yugoslavia. It stipulated that the Disarmament 
Commission for 1959 be on an ad hoc basis and be composed of all 81 
members of the United Nations. 

The Commission was asked to convene “as appropriate” and to sub- 
mit “constructive proposals and recommendations in the field of 
disarmament” to the Security Council and the General Assembly, at a 
special session if necessary. The resolution stipulated that the Com- 
mission’s first meeting would be convened by the Secretary General 
after consultations with member states. This proposal was adopted 
by a vote of 76 to 0, with 2 abstentions. 

Let me now briefly outline the factors underlying these resolutions. 

Because of the hope engendered by the impending Geneva talks on a 
nuclear weapons test suspension, the great bulk of the attention of the 
delegates was focused on stopping nuclear weapons tests. 


SEARCH FOR COMMON GROUND 


A great deal of effort was expended in a search for a resolution by 
which the General Assembly could express, unanimously, its attitude 
on this question and toward the Geneva negotiations. 

As you know, there is always a great effort made under the surface 
to find language for a common ground. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Ambassador Loner. As we have seen in years past a determined 
effort was made, particularly by the so-called uncommitted nations, to 
find common ground between the nuclear powers. The United States 
hoped that there was a common ground on which these powers could 
stand. 

We therefore joined wholeheartedly in the effort to reach an agree- 
ment with the Soviet delegation which could be supported by the entire 
membership. 

But the Soviet position, as presented at the 13th session by both 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and Deputy Foreign Minister Zorin, can 
be summed up as follows: 
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SOVIET ATTITUDE ON NUCLEAR TESTING 


The General Assembly must demand an immediate, “uncondi- 
tional”—I am now paraphrasing the Soviet attitude—permanent 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests. This demand, and only this de- 
mand, can halt the nuclear arms race and thus pave the way for further 
progress in disarmament. The principles of controls and inspection 
proposed by the West represent Western espionage efforts directed 
against the Soviet Union and are stumbling blocks which prevent 
progress. 

The Soviet Union is willing to accept controls and inspection only 
after international suspicions and tensions have diminished. 

The way to lessen suspicions and tensions is to halt the nuclear arms 
race; the way to do this is to agree to an unconditional cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests. The Soviet Union proposes this, despite the 
fact that the United States and the United Kingdom have carried out 
far more nuclear tests than the Soviet Union, in the belief that a cessa- 
tion is unacceptable ; specifically the Western proposal for a temporary 
1-year suspension. 

The West, by making cessation contingent on progress in other 
aspects of the disarmament problem, is cutting the ground out from 
under progress and is revealing its intention to resume testing when- 
ever it suits their convenience. 

I have written that very carefully and I think it is an accurate de- 
scription— 

Senator Humenmey. I think it is. 

Ambassador Lopar. Of the Soviet line as we get it in the General 
Assembly hour after hour after hour. 


DISCONTIN UANCE OF TESTS SHOULD BE VERIFIABLE 


As I pointed out at the time the word “unconditional’ is mislead- 
ing. Ina statement during the debate I said: 

We will suspend tests for one year without controls, unless the Soviet Union 
continues testing during that period. And we are ready to extend our suspension 
indefinitely as long as each year we know that the inspection system is working 
and we are making reasonable progress on other aspects of disarmament. 

Thus, in essence, what we insisted on was that a discontinuance be 
subject to verification. What the Soviets should have said was not 
“unconditional” but “unverifiable.” There is a great difference. 

The U.S. delegation also felt, as did the great majority of all Gen- 
eral Assembly members, that the impending Geneva negotiations rep- 
resented the most promising step in the direction of a cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests. 

In contradiction to this the Soviet delegation stated that in its 
opinion the cessation of tests, and I am quoting: — 
should not be made dependent on whether an agreement is reached or not at the 
forthcoming conference at Geneva. 

What the Soviets really wanted was for the General Assembly to 
endorse their position favoring a permanent uncontrolled cessation 
of nuclear tests, just a paper prohibition. 

Both the United Kingdom and the United States delegations be- 
lieved further that an agreement should be reached at Geneva for the 
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suspension of tests which could operate indefinitely if adequate prog- 
ress on disarmament was made. (As you know, Mr. Chairman, as 
you have made a very good statement about it here rec ently, we have 
since dropped this latter requirement in the Geneva negotiations). 
It was on this point as well as on the point of control that efforts to 
reach an agreed resolution failed. 

As a consequence of the intransigence of this Soviet. position, sub- 
sequent efforts at compromise, partic ularly by India and Yugoslavia, 
failed. 

The Western resolution was therefore pressed to a vote and given a 
strong majority support by 49 members. 


ABANDONMENT OF DISARMAMENT PACKAGE 


Let me remind the committee that at the General Assembly in 1957, 
as I think it is essential to compare 1958 with 1957 to see what the 
shift has been, it had been our policy that the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests must be linked to other elements of what was ¢ ommonly 
known as the disarmament package. I have tried to state this in as 
concise English as I could, and here is what it was: the cessation of pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for weapons purposes; the reduction 
of nuclear weapons stocks; the reduction of fore ces and conventional 
arms; the progressive establishment of open inspection to guard 
against surprise attack; and the study of an inspection system to en- 
sure the peaceful use of outer space. Effective international control 
was to be established throughout. 

Our position on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests was tied to all 
those things. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Ambassador Lopez. And that is about as concisely as you can 
express it in English. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, concentrated on a mere verbal 
exhortation to cease nuclear tests. Where our position—although 
sincere—could only be stated in a great many words, theirs—although 
it was merely a paper promise—could be stated very briefly in a 
slogan form. 

But, and this is the interesting thing, during 1958, the American 
position had evolved. It came to take account of the opinions ex- 
pressed in the General Assembly and elsewhere, and, when the last 
General Assembly came into session in the autumn of 1958, I was in 
a position to say that the United States favored the immediate 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests for 1 year and thereafter pro- 
vided the Soviets did not test; provided a real beginning was made 
on an inspection system; and provided that we were progressing 
satisfactorily on substantial arms control measures. 


RECEPTION OF NEW AMERICAN POSITION 


This new American position received wide approval. But instead 
of welcoming our policy, it seemed to cause acute embarrassment to 
the Soviet Union. I had the impression that they had been counting 
on our position not changing. When our position evolved in a way 
which was not only extremely reasonable, but which also would cer- 
tainly guarantee a beginning on cessation of tests, they acted as one 
would have acted if one did not want tests to cease. 
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I feel that the new policy certainly helped us insofar as world 
opinion is concerned—as I assess wor ld opinion in my everyday con- 
tacts at the United Nations. There is no doubt that in most countries 
there is a great deal of emotion about the matter of nuclear tests, 
and this is reflected in the General Assembly. There is also a great 
deal of respect and regard for us—so great that members will take 
a position regarding which they do not enthuse ver y much, privately, 
simply out of respect for us. When our position on nuclear testing 
evolved to the point at which it now is, and when I could go before 
them and say we had heeded the expressions of opinion in the General 
Assembly and we have taken them into account, there was really wide- 
spread satisfaction. 


RECORD OF REJECTION BY THE SOVIET UNION 


In an attempt to put the adverse attitude of the Soviet Union in 
proper perspective, [ made a brief statement in which I referred 
first to the offer which Bernard Baruch made in 1946 when he was 
representing the United States at a time when the United States 
had the sole monopoly of the atomic bomb. Senator Hickenlooper 
had recalled on the previous day that the United States had offered 
to give up this advantage of ours, when Mr. Baruch was speaking 
for us, and turn ever ything over to an international agency. 

I cited Senator Hickenlooper’ s statement and said: “This idea 
wrecked, wrecked by the Soviet Union.” 

I went on to say the following: 


When I was in the Senate just after the war, the United States created the 
Marshall plan to rebuild Europe after the devastation of World War II, and 
the Soviet Union was invited to help in this great international humanitarian 
effort. 

But this was rejected by the Soviet Union. 

In 1955, President Eisenhower suggested the “Open Skies” plan, whereby the 
danger of surprise attack would be virtually eliminated by both countries agree- 
ing to a system of aerial and ground inspection. 

But this plan was rejected by the Soviet Union. 

Last winter, the Soviet Union complained about flights over the Arctic. We 
made a proposal in the Security Council which was supported by all the mem- 
bers of the Security Council—except one—the Soviet Union, which cast its veto 
and destroyed this most promising beginning toward lessening international 
tension and overcoming the fear of surprise attack. 

And now, Mr. President, we have put forward a proposal for the discontinu- 
ance of nuclear tests. There is nothing wrong with out proposal. It is honest; 
it is clear. It has been lying right here on the table for 3 weeks and every mem- 
ber has had a chance to scrutinize it and to turn it upside down and look at it 
and see what makes it tick. It is a good-faith proposal. It is the indispensable 
first step. And yet, if we take Mr. Zorin’s words as final, the Soviet Union is 
rejecting this too. 

There is still time * * *. The meeting is opening at Geneva on October 31. 
We hope that you will be there from the Soviet Union, that you will give up 
these antiquated ideas and that you will move forward with the rest of us. 


That is what I said that day in the political committee. 
As you know, the Geneva talks are still going on. That is what 
I wanted to say on the subject of nuclear tests. 


PROBLEMS IN SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Now to conclude this review, let me say there were several repre- 
sentatives who spoke about the problems which would result from a 
wider dissemination of nuclear weapons. Ireland sponsored a reso- 
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lution in which one paragraph cited the danger that the spread of 
nuclear weapons would increase tension and make general disarma- 
ment more difficult. Although this paragraph was supported by a 
vote of 37 to 0, with 44 abstaining, the resolution as a whole was 
withdrawn by its sponsor. 

But the fact of it is part of the record which you should have. 

The Canadian Foreign Minister said that a wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons could result in “uncontrolled anarchy”; the Aus- 
tralian representative feared that it would make the negotiation, let 
alone the implementation, of an effective disarmament agreement 
practically impossible. Similar points of view were expressed by the 
Soviet, Polish, Burmese, Argentine representatives, and others. 

The Irish Foreign Minister proposed an international agreement 
which would prohibit transfer of the control of nuclear weapons to 
nonnuclear powers but which would permit the nuclear powers to 
hold nuclear weapons in any allied territory that wished to receive 
them. 

In support of this proposal he reasoned that so long as nonnuclear 
powers suspect that their rivals may receive nuclear weapons, they 
will strive to counteract this by producing their own nuclear weapons. 

Senator Humrurey. What happened to that Irish proposal ? 

Ambassador Lover. He didn’t press it. 

Senator Humprnrey. I see. 

Ambassador Loner. He got a great many votes. He got a big vote 
and then he withdrew it. 

The Swedish Foreign Minister, after noting that his country would 
soon have the capability to produce nuclear weapons, supported the 
Irish contention. 


VOTING PROCEDURES IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Ambassador, how do you obtain a great 
many votes and then withdraw a resolution? I mean what is the 
process whereby the vote actually takes place? 

Ambassador Loper. Under the rules of the General Assembly you 
can get a big vote and then you can still withdraw it after the 
vote. 

Senator Cuurcu. Even after the vote? 

Ambassador Loner. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. I see. 

Senator Lauscur. What does a big vote mean? What is the 
definition, a majority vote? 

Ambassador Loner. It is a two-thirds vote in the plenary session. 
There are 82 member nations, so in every committee there are 82 
members, and then in the plenary session you have 82 member states, 
but each country has a delegation of 10. 

In the plenary you have to get a two-thirds vote, and we did get 
a two-thirds vote on all of our proposals. 


DISARMAMENT EFFORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To sum up, the United States has done—and continues to do— 
everything in its power to bring about a solution in the disarmament 
question. 
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When we have been rebuffed on one topic, we have tried something 
else. We have not been rigid. With great trouble to ourselves— 
and I believe sincere misgivings in certain quarters in the United 
States—our policy has ev olv ed so as to take into account views which 
have been expressed by others. 

I believe that we will continue to act in this way. 

What separates the Soviet Union from the rest of the world— 
and what causes despair in many parts of the world—is the apparent- 
ly inveterate tendency of Soviet representatives to treat the dis- 
armament question merely as a vehicle for slogans, for mere declara- 
tions and paper promises which can be propagandized. To this is 
added the tendency to shy away from any controls or inspection or 
verifying devices—which “alone can give 2 disarmament scheme any 
reality, or dependability, or justice, or value. 

Instead of welcoming controls, they accuse us of wanting to spy on 
them. Instead of talking turkey about disarmament, they spend a 
great deal of their time in the ( General Assembly in bringing up new 
voting schemes which aim to reduce the standing and importance 
of the small nations and aim to put the Soviet Union in a situation 
where they have more than half of the votes necessary for control in- 
stead of the 10 percent which they now direct. 

Maybe they will outgrow these tactics. I certainly hope so. I 
also have not given up hope that the talks now being held in Geneva 
will bring some results. 

As far as the future is concerned, we must continue to try. We 
must never get discouraged. To be sure, we must expose all schemes 
which are dishonest, which aim to use the idealism of the quest for 
disarmament as a device for selfish national advant: ige. But we must 
also—let me repeat it—keep on trying and never get discouraged. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much, Mr. "Aimbassador: Tam 
sure that my colleagues have some questions they want to ask you. I 
have just one or two ‘to open this discussion. 

Your last paragraph, of course, is in a sense the climax of your 
presentation. We are exceedingly grateful for this very detailed sum- 
mary of the development of disarmament negotiations in the United 
Nations. Your closing remarks lay down a real challenge to keep 
trying and keep wor king : at it. 

Do you feel, Ambassa idor Lodge, that the efforts made at the sur- 
prise attack conference in Geneva, at which the U.S. group was 
headed by Mr. William Foster, were worth while, despite the fact that 
the conference broke off ? 

Ambassador Loner. Yes, I think it was worth while because it 
shows our good faith and our desire to keep on trying for a result. 

(At 3:05 p.m. the subcommittee proceeded in executive session. ) 


DISARMAMENT AIMS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Ambassador Loner. Here is what I think the Soviet negotiators 
are really after. They view the disarmament question as a basis for 
making propaganda which they hope will make our position in our 
outlying bases untenable. That is what I think they have got on their 
minds. They see these bases right around them. They do not think 
we would allow them to put bases right around us. They talk about 
it frequently in private. They think if they can depict us as war- 
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mongers, as being stiff necked on this question of disarmament, if 
they can make it look as though we were planning an aggression be- 
cause we are unwilling to talk and to act in the disarmament negotia- 
tions, then they may make it impossible for some of these govern- 
ments to allow our bases to continue. That is what I think they are 
after. I do not think the disarmament question, as such, interests 
them very much. That illustrates why public opinion has military 
value. You cannot take and cut the military factors and the political 
factors in two any more than you can take a sword and cut a pail of 
water In two. 

If, for example, we get sufficiently unpopular and if we were to get 
branded as being aggression minded and warmongers before the 
world, there are lots of governments that wouldn’t tolerate our bases 
any more. This would cause us a military loss. So the military con- 
sideration is not all one way. 


SOVIET DISLIKE OF INSPECTION 


There have been many times when, if what they were really in- 
terested in was disarmament primarily, why, we could have made a 
deal. But they do not like the idea of inspection. 

Senator Humpnrey. Isn’t this the central point, Mr. Ambassador, 
when it comes to this question of disarmament? The Soviet Russians 
do not like the idea of inspection. 

Ambassador Loner. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Because it arouses all of their fear concepts. 

Ambassador Loner. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. And penetrates their monolithic structure. 

Ambassador Loner. Yes. On the negative side they do not want in- 
spection. On the positive side, they hope to make something out of the 

isarmament issue which will hurt us. 

Senator Humpnurey. To make us look bad. 

Ambassador Lopez. Which can make us look like warmongers and 
weaken our tenure of these bases. : 


VALUE OF SURPRISE ATTACK CONFERENCE 


Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Foster brought to our attention a copy of 
the report which is being filed with the United Nations by the experts 
present at the Geneva Surprise Attack Conference. It is a very strong 
report and apparently very detailed. 

e was of the opinion that the experience at Geneva, even though 
it had not resulted in any settlements, had at least compelled the West, 
our side, to think deeply about all the aspects of this surprise attack 
situation. It had for the first time brought together a group within our 
Government and within our allies of technicians who were really con- 
centrating upon protection against a surprise attack and on the 
kind of inspection and detection systems that would be needed. 

Do you feel that that is meritorious judgment ? 

Ambassador Loper. Oh yes, I do. I think the mere work of getting 
ready for one of those conferences and conducting the American side 
of it is very good exercise for us. I think on top of that, it always 
helps us to. show our willingness to take steps to prevent surprise at- 
tack. The open sky proposal did us a tremendous amount of good. I 
think you saw our exhibit which illustrated it. 
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Senator Humenrey. Yes, I did. 

Ambassador Lodge. In fact, you came to New York at that time. 

Senator Humeurey, I did, indeed. 

Ambassador Lopez. When we had that exhibit in the basement of 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation Building. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DISARMAMENT DEBATE 


Ambassador Loner. We had these airplane photographs, and all the 
equipment that they used tomake them. We took every single delegate 
through there and showed it to him and it made us look very reason- 
able. 

We may get disarmament and we may not, but one thing that we 


have got going all the time and that is a current reality is the debate 
on the subject. 


Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Ambassador Loper. Yes, disarmament may become a fact and it 
may not, but the debate is a fact, and they are trying to put us in the 
wrong and make us look bad, and we are trying deleted to show up 
the facts about them and let the facts lead opinion where the facts 
should lead it. 


PROSPECTS OF GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Senator Humenurey. Mr. Ambassador, we are in discussions now at 
Geneva on the nuclear test suspension item. 

It looks as though the Soviet demand for a veto may be heading this 
conference into a critical situation. 

Ambassador Loner. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Possibly a stalemate or an indefinite recess. 

Ambassador Loner. I’m afraid so. 


VALIDITY OF OBJECTIVE OF NUCLEAR TEST SUSPENSION 


Senator Humpurey. Considering the present status of the Geneva 
test suspension conference, do you think that we ought to pursue, to 
the best of our ability, the objective of a prohibition of nuclear tests 
with inspection? Do you feel that our objective is still sound, that 
this is one that we ought to try to attain by agreement ? 

Ambassador Loner. From the standpoint of the U.S. representative 
in the United Nations, from the sree: mar of world public opinion, 
which is the standpoint that is my responsibility to think about, I 
believe that our position on nuclear weapons test suspension is right 
and we ought to keep at it. 

Senator Humrpurey. Let’s assume now that the Soviet would with- 
draw its insistence on the veto. We have already made one or two 
concessions. They have made several to us, as a matter of fact. I 
think that it is fair to say that the agreement of the Soviet representa- 
tives to incorporate in one treaty package both inspection controls and 
a test suspension, their agreement on the number of stations and the 
fact that they have assented to movement within the countries con- 
cerned for inspection purposes, constitute at least limited concessions 
on their part. 
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Now, let us assume that the Soviet Union would ultim: ately back 
down from its demand for the right of vetoing when and if an Inspec- 
tion is to be made. 

That is what they are insisting on now. Would you be for signing 
an agreement ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. I would be for signing an agreement along the 
lines of the position that we have been taking at Geneva. 

Senator Humpnrey. That we have taken 4 

Ambassador Lopar. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. You still fee] that an agreement incorporating 
the position that we started with in Geneva in November, with the 
adaptations which have been made as the result of negotiations thus 
far, would be in our national interest ? Or in other words, if it could 
be agreed to prohibit nuclear weapons tests with an inspection system 
as devised by the Geneva experts last summer and as improved by 
what new information we have been able to obtain, would that be in 
our national interests ? 

Ambassador Loner. Yes, I thinkso. I think so. 

Senator Humrnrey. That has been my view. I respect your judg- 
ment on this a great deal, Mr. Ambassador. I think it means a great 
deal to our colleagues to know your judgment, because you ‘have 
wrestled with this ‘problem longer than anyone in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I believe that is fair to sa y 

Ambassador Loner. On this phase of it. Of course, I assume that 
our strategic position and our military interests are protected because 
the United States position is one that is reached only after approval 
by the National Security Council and all affected authorities in the 
U.S. Government. 

Senator Humpnrey. Exactly. 


COMPARISON WITH SOVIET POSITION OF 1953 


Ambassador Loner. And I do not go into that. My job is the effect 
on world opinion and on the United States standing before the wor ld, 
and I think from that standpoint the current situation is good. I 
think there has been no real change in the Soviet position on this sub- 
ject since 1953. I have here a resolution of November 27, 1953, and all 
the things in it are the same things that they talk about now. I do 
not know whether you want to put this into the record or not. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
EIGHTH SESSION 


REQUEST FOR THE INCLUSION OF AN ADDITIONAL ITEM IN THE AGENDA OF THE EIGHTH 
REGULAR SESSION ITEM PROPOSED BY THE U.S.S.R. 


Measures To AVERT THE THREAT OF A NEW WorLD WAR AND To REDUCE TENSION 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Letter dated September 21, 1953, from the chairman of the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R., addressed to the President of the General Assembly 
New York, September 21, 1953. 
I have the honor to submit herewith for inclusion in the agenda of the eighth 
session of the United Nations General Assembly the important and urgent item: 


. 
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“Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and to reduce tension in inter- 
national relations.” 
I should be grateful if you would arrange for the attached draft resolution 
on this item to be distributed as a General Assembly document. 
(Signed) A. VYSHINSKy, 
Chairman of the Delegation of the U.S.S.R. 


MEASURES TO AVERT THE THREAT OF A NEW WorRLD WAR AND TO REDUCE TENSION 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


U.8.S.R. DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly— 

Noting that the*cessation of hostilities in Korea is an important contribution 
to the reduction of tension in international relations, and that it has created more 
favorable conditions for further action to avert the threat of a new world war, 

Noting, at the same time, that in a number of countries the armaments race, far 
from abating, is being continued on an even greater scale, and that weapons of 
mass destruction, as a result of the latest advances in the application of atomic 
energy for this purpose, are becoming ever more destructive and dangerous for 
many millions of people, 

With the object of averting the threat of a new world war and strengthening 
the peace and security of nations, 

1. Declares atomic, hydrogen, and other types of weapons of mass destruction 
to be unconditionally prohibited, and instructs the Security Council to take im- 
mediate steps to prepare and implement an international agreement which will 
ensure the establishment of strict international control over the observance of 
this prohibition ; 

2. Recommends to the five permanent members of the Security Council, the 
United States of America, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, France, and China, 
which bear the chief responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, that they reduce their armed forces by one-third within 1 year ; and with 
a view to the alleviation of the burden of military expenditure recommends to the 
Security Council that it call as soon as possible an international conference for 
the carrying out by all states of the reduction of armaments; 

3. Recognizes that the establishment of military, air, and naval bases in the 
territories of other states increases the threat of a new world war and operates 
to undermine the national sovereignty and independence of states; 

The General Assembly, 

Recommends to the Security Council that it take steps to ensure the elimina- 
tion of military bases in the territories of other states, considering this a matter 
of vital importance for the establishment of a stable peace and of international 
security ; 

4. Condemns the propaganda which is being conducted in a number of coun- 
tries with the aim of inciting enmity and hatred among nations and preparing 
a new world war, and calls upon all governments to take measures to put a 
stop to such propaganda, which is incompatible with the fundamental purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 


Ambassador Loner. It is a rather interesting document because it 


shows how in spite of all the talk, how little real evolution there has 
been on the Soviet side. 


PERSONAL TALKS WITH SOVIET LEADERS 


Senator Humpnrey. When I was an observer at Geneva, I saw the 
position that the Soviet Union was taking. I discussed it with Kuzne- 
tsov at Geneva, and then in Moscow I talked to Khrushchev about it 
at length. The Soviet position was, first, we should have an agree- 
ment to stop the tests forever, unconditionally, and under the terms 
they have been insisting upon since 1953 

Secondly, they proposed a — ol, which would be of second rank 
importance, in which would be laid down the general outlines of an 
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international agreement on inspection. It would have been indeed 
very general. 

That was argued about for a long time. I remember when I vis- 
ited with Kuznetsov, I said, “Look, if you are insisting on that, this 
conference is dead, because we are just not going to agree to it and 
no member of the Congress of the United States would agree to it.” 

I also said, “If we cannot get an agreement that lends itself to 
effective enforcement, an agreement that does not lend itself to eva- 
sion, we are better off to have no agreement.” 

Ambassador Loner. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Because an agreement that is a facade, an 
agreement that is just to placate some of the emotions and would lend 
itself to violation would only steam up and further irritate the 
international atmosphere. 

I felt at that time that I was discussing something with a man 
who was a bit receptive on this point. Then in Moscow, Khrushchev 
kept talking about our proposal for a 1-year suspension. He said, 
“This 1 year means nothing, this 1-year suspension.” 

Everybody knows it takes about 1 year to get a complete new set 
of tests ready, anyway. I pointed out to him just the point that you 
have been making, that for 1 year we trusted them, but after the 1 year 
we had to have demonstrable evidence that the inspection system was 
at work, or was going into effect. 

We knew that it would take even longer than 1 year to get a full 
inspection system. But we were willing to give them 1 year, so to 
speak, of grace, despite many reasons not to. Then after that, there 
had to be progress toward the fulfillment of the complete agreement 
on inspection. 

Again I felt that there was some feeling that this was agreeable. 

Now, their main objection today is that they want to have Russians 
in the inspection posts in Russia with some nationals of other countries 
as observers. The man in charge would be a Russian. 

They want to have Americans in America and British in Great 
Britain. 

We want to have Americans and British in Russia and Russians in 
the United States. In other words, we want an international type of 
inspection system. Now, my point was that if the Russians would 
recede from the veto, if they would agree to the basic 180-post-inspec- 
tion system that was agreed to in Geneva by the experts, if we could 
also obtain such new and better means of detection and identification 
as might be required, you believe it would be in our international 
interests and our national interests, is that correct ? 


STRENGTH OF U.S. IN COMPETITION WITH SOVIET UNION 


Ambassador Loner. Yes. I think to carry out our position to the 
full is to our interests. Moreover, we have a strong system of govern- 
ment which is rooted in the hearts of the people, and we do not need to 
worry about having Russian officers over here inspecting installations. 

In their system, while it is strong from the standpoint of arbitrary 
brute force, it is weak as far as allowing foreigners to wander around 
in Russia is concerned, and this reveals the weakness of it. 

I think that would be one very good way to compete. 

Mr. Khrushchev talks about competition. I welcome competition. 
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I welcome competition as far as improving man’s material standard 
is concerned. But I also welcome competition on personal liberty and 
on freedom to assemble and freedom to travel and all those freedoms. 

Senator Humpurey. Right. 

Ambassador Loner. I think the more of those competitions the bet- 
ter, and he doesn’t mean that. 

Senator Humpnrey. No; indeed not. 

As I said before the conference at Geneva is reaching a critical 
stage. 

U.S. WILLINGNESS TO CONTINUE TEST BAN POLICY 


One of the reasons that I made a statement in the Senate about the 
new data resulting from the Hardtack series of tests was that I felt 
that we must not let it appear that we couldn’t proceed with the con- 
ference. The new data, while it did downgrade some of the estimates 
that had been made at the Geneva Experts Conference, did not in- 
validate the conclusions that had been arrived at. Even with the new 
data we, the United States of America, were prepared to go ahead and 
to obtain an agreement that included the conclusions of the Confer- 
ence of Experts, and particularly the internationalization of inspec- 
tion. 

I felt that this was to our advantage. I think it is to our advantage. 
I believe that it is important in world opinion, Mr. Ambassador, in 
the U.N. It has a significance for our defense because it affects the 
acceptance of our militar y posit ions. 

Ambassador Lopar. U.S. popularity is not only a general asset, it is 
a military asset. 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly. Therefore, I feel that we have to 
make our position crystal clear as to our willingness to proceed. 


[Deleted.] Senator Church. 
SOVIET RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD ENDING NUCLEAR TESTS 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Ambassador, first of all, let me say how 
yleased I am to have a chance to hear your sté 1tement because I have 
ae admired your work in the United Nations. 

Ambassador Loner. Thank you ver v much. 

Senator Cuvurcu. I think it is a very fine statement and is very 
instructive to me. 

First of all, you have expressed your feeling that Russia has no real 
or honest. interest in disarmament as such, but seems to be pursuing it 
only as a propaganda instrument in the struggle for the loyalties and 
minds of men in this great worldwide struggle between the Com- 
munist orbit and the free world. 

Now is there any reason to believe that Russia might look differ- 
ently at the suspension of nuclear tests? In other w ords, i is there any 
reason to believe that Russia might have some genuine interest in 
securing the cessation of nuclear tests and that her position there 
might ‘be different than her position as regards disarmament 
generally ? 

Ambassador Loner. I have looked and hoped for that, and I must 
say in 1957 I thought that there might exist such a desire, but what 
happened i in 1958 was very discouraging indeed, because in 1958 we 
practically met the desires that they expressed i in ‘19: 57, and then when 
we <lid so, they did not want to do it. 
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Senator Lauscne. What were the 1958 proposals ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. Our 1958 proposal was that we would suspend 
nuclear tests for 1 year without inspection, and thereafter if there was 
an inspection system in existence and reasonable progress on real dis- 
armament. That wasa practical good-faith way to begin suspension, 
and that is what they said, in 1957, that they wanted. “But as soon as 
we agreed to test suspension, then they changed, which made me think 
that at heart they did not really want to stop. Whether it is because 
they were behind us in tests and they wanted a chance to test some 
more, or what it was, I don’t know, but in 1957 I was willing to say, 
“Well, maybe they do want to stop.” I don’t see how you could Say 
it when you look at what they said in 1958. 

Senator Cuurcu. In any ease, the present negotiations at Geneva 
are going to be a fine testing place of their good faith. 

Ambassador Loner. That is right. 


U.S. POLICY IN EVENT GENEVA CONFERENCE FAILS 


Senator Cuurcu. Let’s assume that it develops that the Russians 
hold to their position that Russians should man the inspection posts 
inside Russia itself, and that Russia ought to have a veto, and there- 
fore, the negotiations break down at Geneva. What countermeasures 
can we then take within the United Nations that will make the break 
down appear in its real light and thus work to the interests of the 
United States ? 

Now in asking’ you that question, what I have in mind is this: It 
seems to me that there is some real disadvant: ue in our posture in 
the world as it looks to other people who may not follow this thing 
as carefully and as accurately as we would like them to. It is a fact 
that we have far-flung bases in the world. These bases, Belg 
they are situated in friendly and allied countries, that have welcomed 
them, nonetheless give us a posture around Russia that lends an 
advantage to Russian propaganda. 

Secondly, it seems to me that in the course of the last few years the 
Russians have made inroads on world opinion in having adopted 
simple slogan positions that are readily understood while ours neces 
sarily have been rather complicated and therefore, not so easily or 
so readily understood. 

Now, let’s suppose in that framework of reference that these nego- 
tiations at Geneva do break down. Are we then thinking about a 
proposal in the United Nations or elsewhere that would give us some 
of these advantages ? 

For example, Senator Gore has made a proposal that in effect is 
unilateral. It says the United States is going to stop testing nuclear 
weapons because we are going to stop contributing to the contami- 
nation of the earth’s atmosphere. We will do it alone. We hope to 
set an example tothe rest of the world. We will confine testing to high 
altitude tests and to subterranean tests. This has the virtue of 
simplicity in the sense that it is immediately clear to the world’s 
peoples that we are not going to contribute anymore to contaminating 
the world’s atmosphere. 

However much or however little, this is a danger. What think- 
ing is there, now, in your mind and in the planning of the State De- 
partment with respect to the position we can take that will be advan- 
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tageous to us before world opinion, should these negotiations at 
Geneva break down ? 

Ambassador Loper. Your question is in two parts. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 

Ambassador Loner. I do not worry much about our being done 
great harm by the talk about our bases. I think people know | pretty 
well that these are mutual secur ity bases. 

Mr. Zorin, the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, calls them foreign 
bases. Well, they are not “foreign” bases. Take our bases in Turkey ; 
the Turks don’t consider them foreign. They are Turkish bases and 
American bases that are purely defensive. 

When you see what the Soviet Union has done in all the countries 
around its edges, I do not think we get hurt very much by having 
such bases. The Soviet Union tries to use the disarmament. question 
to make it uncomfortable for us to hold those bases but I do not think 
they have succeeded yet. 


EFFECTS OF ENDING ATMOSPHERIC TESTS 


On the second point, I think you are quite right that the cessation of 
nuclear tests has got a tremendous appeal, and I am for going Just 

as far as military considerations will permit. 

Now just what those are, I do not know. The proposal that you 
cite of our agreeing not to contaminate the world’s atmosphere any- 
more would have a lot of appeal from the standpoint of the effect on 
the world forum in New York. 

Now what the military arguments are against it, I do not know. 
The President. has kindly inv ited me to come to the National Security 
Council meetings when I am in Washington but I cannot go very 
often, so I am not re: lly up on what the military aspects of that are 
But taken by itself, just as a political proposition, it has a lot of appeal, 
there is no question about it. 

Senator Lauscur. You couldn’t for the moment begin advocating 
a unilateral cessation of tests on our part while the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to be free to test. 

Ambassador Loner. I do not know how far ahead we are. 

Certainly that would be a bad thing to do if our milit: ary situation 
made it necessary for us to continue. What I am saying is taken by 
itself, just as a political gesture, it has some appeal, but I could not 
advocate it or I couldn’t oppose it, because I do not know what the 
military angle on it would be, and of course, we have to take that into 
account. 


MILITARY ASSUMPTION OF SENATOR GORE’S PROPOSAL 


Senator Cuurcnu. Yes. I would think that the underlying assump- 
tion in the Gore proposal—Senator Gore could better address himself 
to this proposal than I can—I would think that the underlying assump- 
tion is that it is possible from the military viewpoint to continue such 
testing as the military needs of the country may require underground 
or at high levels. If that assumption is sound, then we do not risk our 
military position. At the same time, we have the advantage of pre- 
senting to the world in the form of a neat, clean propose a the fact 
that the United States does not want to contribute further to the con- 
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tamination of the atmosphere, and hopes that other nuclear powers 
will do likewise. This seems to me to have great importance. 

Senator Humpurey. Frank, would you explore with the Ambas- 
sador the possibility, if the Geneva negotiations break down, of trying 
to negotiate the ending of atmospheric tests with some degree of inspec- 
tion. I keep going back to the central point that what we are really 
trying to do is to get the beginnings of an inspection system. 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes. 

Senator LauscueE, Isn’t it a fact that negoiations have always broken 
down when they enter into the field of defining some effective method 
of establishing inspection and control ? 

Ambassador Loner. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Lauscnue. Inspection and control—that is where they break 
down. 

Ambassador Loner. That is right. 


RELATION OF CONTROL SYSTEM TO OBJECTIVE 


Senator Cuurcu. But isn’t it also a fact, Mr. Ambassador, that the 
degree or extent of the control system needed is related to the objective ? 

For example, we are now negotiating on the basis of a control system 
that will guarantee the complete cessation of nuclear tests on the part 
of both the United States and Russia. Therefore, the control system 
must be pretty thorough, pretty extensive, and pretty reliable. But 
if we were negotiating for a lesser objective, if we were, for example, 
negotiating for the limitation of tests to high altitudes and under- 
ground areas, not involving contamination of the atmosphere, then it 
might be possible to do with less of a control system than that required 
for complete cessation of all tests everywhere. 

Ambassador Loner. That, I do not know. I mean, I just do not 
know what the control system would have to be for underground or 
high altitude. 

I am not an expert on that. I do wholeheartedly agree with you 
that whenever we can have a position that can be simply and briefly 
stated, it is of the greatest value to us psychologically. ‘There isn’t any 
question about that. 

As the man who does the talking, I appreciate the need for that 
very, very keenly. 

They have had one slogan after the other. When I first went to 
the U.N. and we had the bomb and they didn’t, why, they had the 
slogan, “Ban the bomb.” ‘Then they got the bomb and they dropped 
that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now it is “Stop the tests.” 

Ambassador Loper. Now it is “Stop the tests.” It is always three 
words, and we usually have about 175 words, and then we have to 
fight pretty hard to get it down to that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Carlson. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Ambassador, I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate very much your statement here this afternoon. I was in- 
teresed in your comment regarding the Geneva Conference and the 
suggestion of our chairman. 

Vith this little background, personally, I think we must make every 
effort to get something out of the Geneva Conference. I mean, we 
cannot in my opinion let it be known to the world that we at least 
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did not go the extreme limit on it. But then, the question: If we get 
to the place where we cannot reach a result, can we do anything ? 


FUTURE COURSE OF DISARMAMENT POLICY 


Ambassador Lover. We have to goto the limit at Geneva I think. I 
think we have gone the last long mile on this business. Our position 
is different from what it was last December. We have given up the 
link with general disarmament that we had, and I am sure if you 
get Mr. Wadsworth up here, when he gets back, and question him, 
you will find that he has gone as far as he can go. 

I think we have to keep on. Now just what the next move ought 
to be is a matter of tactics. I believe there is a general rule as regards 
the art of persuasion, that when you have got a good proposition that 
is fair and commends itself to people, which I think we have, then 
you ought to keep ringing the chains on it and bringing it up 
whenever you can. 

Our nuclear test proposal is a good one; our open-sky proposal is a 
good one, which deals with surprise attack. They have a lot of appeal 
to people. 

I think we ought to keep them alive somehow. Now whether to 
do it in the Disarmament Commission or in the General Assembly 
or do it outside of the United Nations, or do it in both the United 
Nations and outside, that is something that we have to work out. 
But we certainly ought to keep moving on it. 

Senator Cartson. That is my point. 

Ambassador Lopes. Yes. 


COUNTERING SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Senator Cartson. I do not think as a Nation we can afford to get 
ourselves into a position that we are not continually striving to bring 
about some of these results. 

Ambassador Lover. Yes. Now, of course, we have got to have an 
absolutely strong national defense in order to survive. But beyond 
that, our greatest assets in this world are the great old American 
virtues that built this country, our generosity, our warmheartedness, 
our idealism, our good neighborliness, all those things that Abraham 
Lincoln called the better angels of our nature. 

Those are the Americanisms that can win men over, and we ought 
not let those be forgotten and we ought not present a picture of our- 
selves to the world as though we were cold-blooded, hard, selfish, and 
calculating. When we do that, we injure ourselves. 

Senator Cartson. That is my point exactly. I do not have the 
press dispatches today, but this morning I assume some of the folks 
read—as indicated by the statement of our chairman, and the state- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho—the statement of Mr. Khrushchev 
yesterday, when he closed the conference of the Communist Party. 
He was bidding farewell to them—an NBC correspondent read it to 
me this morning—and he stressed the fact that he was inviting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Russia. He wants him to come over soon. Every 
section of Russia is open, Khrushchev said. He wants to have a 
conference with him. 
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Secondly, he suggested that Secretary Dulles should come over im- 
mediately. Maybe, he intimated, we can end this continual pressure 
for building armaments and w hat seems to be a pressure for war. 

Well, now, that is great propaganda. 

Senator Cuurcu. With aseries of vodka toasts. 

Senator Humpurey. He is on the wagon now. 

Senator Caruson. My point is we just cannot get ourselves in the 
osition of not letting the country know that we, too, are interested. 
Tow can we do it better than we are doing it now, is my point. 

Ambassador Loner. Well, we are doing as well as we can now. I 
am always in the market for new ideas. We c certainly ought to keep 
at it all the time. 

[ Deleted. } 


PROPOSAL FOR BILATERAL AGREEMENT TO END ATMOSPHERIC TESTS 


Senator Cuurcu. I do not want to labor this point. I just want 
to mention it once more before we finish today. I have been listening 
to the testimony that has been given in the last few days in connection 
with the Geneva negotiations and some of the tec hnical aspects of it. 
Again and again and again the question arises, How can we be sure 
about a subterranean test? How can we be sure that it is not an earth- 
quake, and that it isn’t in fact an atomic test? What kind of mecha- 
nism do we need ? 

We need a rather elaborate one. It doesn’t look like Russia is going 
to go along with that kind of an elaborate one. If she does not, then 
there may be merit. in looking toward the possibility of negotiating 
with the Soviet Union on the basis of a proposal like that of Senator 
Gore’s. If you cannot have the kind of system necessary to detect 
subterranean tests, then we might reserve the right to continue them 
and Russia might reserve the right to continue them, but we could 
come to some kind of an agreement with inspection facilities sufficient 
to make sure that no bomb explosions are occurring in the atmosphere 
on both sides. That might be a beginning place, if the Geneva nego- 
tiations for a test suspension are not. If Russia breaks off there, then 
this proposal might furnish a new starting point. 

Ambassador Lopes. Your first thought was of a unilateral Ameri- 
can declaration. 

Senator Cuurcu. The gist of the Gore proposal, as I understand it, 
is unilateral. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcn. My suggestion is that this might be made the 
basis of a bilateral agreement that would be workable. It would be 
so much a lesser agreement that the Russians might be willing to go 
for it. At the same time it might provide us a means to end testing 
in the atmosphere and make the first step forward in this field. 

Ambassador Lover. And you would have inspection, then, on tests 
that were not underground, and that were not in outer space ? 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes, or maybe some modification of that. 
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Ambassador Loper. Of course it is very dangerous to say what the 
Russians are going to say, but I think they would say, “This does not 
end the arms race, and this is just another device for American espio- 
nage.” That is what I think they would say. But that is no reason 
for not trying it. 

I think we have got to be very hospitable to new ideas. I would 
like to study that and think about it. 


NECESSITY FOR STARTING INSPECTION 


Senator Humpnurey. One thing that we ought to stress before we 
close our session today is that we must get this inspection started, 
otherwise the talk about disarmament in the cold war situation that 
exists, might be futile. Unless you have a substitute for the lack of 
trust, ‘the prospects of a workable disarmament agreement seem dim. 

Ambassador Lover. And yet we go here, this year 1959, and offer 
them 1 year cessation without inspection, and they won’t even take 
that. That is what really is so discouraging. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Humpurey. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 
we deeply appreciate your appearance today. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 o’clock a.m., in 
room 4221, New Senate Office Building, Senator Russell B. Long 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Long, Wiley, and Hickenlooper, of the subcom- 
mittee, and Senator Lausche. 

Senator Witry (then presiding). The committee will come to order. 

This morning the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament is resuming its series of hearings on problems relating to 
the control and reduction of armaments. 

To date we have heard scientists testify on the type of inspection 
system which would be necessary for an agreement to suspend nuclear 
weapons tests. We have heard the Chiefs of Staff of the Armed 
Forces present their views on a test suspension agreement and on other 
arms control proposals, We have had a report on the conference of 
experts on measures to prevent surprise attack. In our last group 
of hearings we discussed the problem of regional arms-control meas- 
ures and their relation to free world security. 

Today we are continuing our consideration of the possibility of 
arms control in specific geographic regions. We shall consider political 
problems which not only contribute to arms buildups in an area but 
which also hamper the prospects for disarmament throughout the 
world. 

Our first witness is Mr. Charles Burton Marshall, who will discuss 
problems of arms control in Asia. Mr. Marshall, however, is also 
familiar with the wide range of foreign policy matters; so we expect 
to discuss with him some of the other aspects of arms control and 
its relationship to foreign policy. 

Mr. Marshall will be followed by Mr. A. Doak Barnett, a specialist 
on east Asia. This afternoon Mr. Walter Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern A ffairs, will testify. 


INTRODUCTION OF CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL 


Our first witness, Mr. Charles Burton Marshall, has special com- 
petence in regard to south Asian questions, but he also has had broad 
experience in general foreign policy problems. He is now a visitin 
research scholar for the Carnegie Endowment for Internationa 
Peace, and a research consultant with the Washington Center of 


Foreign Policy Research. 
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From 1955 to 1957 he served as political adviser to the Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan. His experience in the U.S. Government has in- 
cluded both the legislative and executive branches as a staff consultant 
for the House Foreign Affairs Committee and as a member of the 
Policy Planning Stall of the Department of State. He has lectured 
and traveled extensively. One series of lectures was published in a 
book entitled “The Limits of Foreign Policy.” 

Mr. Marshall, we are very glad to have you. Will you please 
proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL, CARNEGIE VISIT- 
ING RESEARCH SCHOLAR, THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, AND A RESEARCH CONSULTANT WITH 
THE WASHINGTON CENTER OF FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH 


Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you, Senator Wiley. I had assumed in pre- 
paring this statement that Mr. Barnett would precede me as a witness. 
In deference to the expectation that Mr. Barnett would be covering 
these, I left out certain items mentioned in the subcommittee chair- 
man’s letter to me. 

I will proceed with the statement I have prepared. 

I appear before this Subcommittee on Disarmament in pursuance to 
an invitation from the chairman dated January 9, 1959. 

I am not a volunteering witness; I am a willing one rather than a 
reluctant one, however, and I wish to be helpful to the subcommittee 
in any way I can. But at the same time I am aware of having been 
out of the line of policy for more than 5 years. Most of that interval 
T have spent abroad, out of contact even with the main lines of infor- 
mation available to a layman in this country. Since returning to the 
United States, I have resumed interest in foreign affairs, but I have 
no access to the cables and dispatches, and, notwithstanding the act- 
ing chairman’s flattering description of me in his introduction, and 
the chairman’s description of me in his letter, I do not consider myself 
an expert on Asian SMaine 

My present status is that of Carnegie visiting research scholar at 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, but I want to be 
explicit about the purely individual character of my views. I was 
invited here as an individual citizen, and I speak as such, and what- 
ever exception may be taken to my statements should be directed to 
me, and not to any organization. The same applies as to my associa- 
tion with the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research. 


PACKAGE OR PIECEMEAL APPROACH 


The chairman’s letter refers to the subcommittee’s interest in “the 
relation of arms-control problems to overall foreign and defense 
yolicies.” This, to my mind, brings in one of the difficult problems, 
oth theoretical and practical, which I recall from my own days in 
the line of policy in this Government. I refer to the inherently diffi- 


cult problem of negotiation with the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist bloc in general. 
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On the one hand there is an approach on the | pense that the thing 
to do is to try to discover a basis for a general accommodation with 
the Soviet power, and then on that foundation proceed to work out 
solutions on the various facets of the problem of relations with the 
Soviet. This is the package approach. 

When one tries to think along this line he comes soon to see that 
the issues of the confrontation are too deep and basic, the degree of 
trust too slight, and the area of common discourse too small to permit 
of a general adjustment. This brings one in turn to the piecemeal 
approach, which seeks to take up the issues in isolation, one by one, 
trying to abate the issues and the dangers little by little. Yet this ap- 
proach too tends to be frustrated by the circumstance that the broad 
range of issues—the basic difference—impinges on every single aspect, 
so that each issue proves to be intertwined with the rest. 

This in effect is what seems to have happened in the attempts to 
deal with the problems of surprise attack and an atomic test ban. 
It was decided to go ahead on these narrower issues in hope of finding 
a basis of agreement on them without first resolving the wider issueg 
between the Soviet Union and us. Yet a solution on these narrow 
fronts requires some basis of mutual trust, and this seems to be with- 
held because of the larger differences and stakes of the cold war. 

I understand the problems that our planners and negotiators have 
in this respect, and though I have become more critical as an outsider 
than I used to be as an insider, I must acknowledge that I know the 
question they have to deal with—which comes first, the general or 
the particular ?—is a difficult one. 





ROLE OF NEGOTIATIONS 


These observations are not intended as a reproach to the idea of 
negotiation. I recognize its threefold necessity. 

First, we must demonstrate at all times our willingness to negotiate 
seriously and sincerely to try to find a way out of the common menace. 
This is necessary not only to reassure our allies and to show good 
faith to the uncommitted peoples and even to elements in the adver- 
sary camp; it is something that we have to do for ourselves and our 
view of ourselves in the prolonged dangers. 

Second, it is an important way of testing the adversary—and, more- 
over, a way of keeping him informed. The specifics of negotiation 
over concrete problems are a much better way of doing this than are 
the generalities of discourse about policy. I stress the importance 
of keeping channels open so far as possible at all times, especially 
in a time of friction and high mistrust like the present. 

Third, it is necessary to keep in mind that negotiation is, in the last 
analysis, essential in the alternative to settlement by force. 

I call to mind observations by Bernard Brodie in the current issue 
of World Politics. Hesays: 


Technological progress is pushing us rapidly and inexorably toward a posi- 
tion of almost intolerable mutual menace. 


He foresees a time when both sides will have numerous missiles 
accurately pointed at each other’s vital points and ready for instant 
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firing. In the meantime, we shall have the continuing danger of air- 
craft operations in provocative patterns—full of a danger of producing 
a situation which gets beyond the wills of both sides of the confron- 
tation. Heconcludes: 

; Nothing which has any promise of obviating or alleviating the tensions in such 
situations should be overlooked. 

He is surely right. 
TYPES OF NEGOTIATION 


While recognizing the necessity, I must also take note of the limits 
of negotiation. I find recurringly, in my contacts with the public, a 
notion that negotiation is a substitution for other means of policy—the 
notion that when things get into a bad fix, negotiation is a sure way 
of calling them off as if it had some magic inherent in itself. 

In part, I believe, this uncritical view of negotiation stems from a 
failure to distinguish among different types of negotiation. This 
subcommittee surely appreciates the point 1 am trying to make in say- 
ing that international relationships range over a wide spectrum run- 
ning from virtually complete trust and harmony of purpose at one ex- 
treme to absence of trust and complete conflict of purpose at the other 
extreme. At the first extreme the two governments concerned would 
reflect a complete willingness to allow their means to become service- 
able to the other’s purposes, and negotiation would be only a matter 
of terms and details. I suppose the destroyer-base deal] of 1940 would 
be an example of such a negotiation. At the other extreme we would 
find the complete hostility that is represented in the concept of un- 
limited war and unconditional surrender—the negation of negotiation. 

At present, relations with the Soviet Union and Communist China 
are far over in the spectrum toward the second extreme. Probably 
Communist China is farther over than the Soviet Union. In neither 
case, however, is the relationship all the way over to the second ex- 
treme, and what difference there is between the present situation and 
the situation of commitment to complete hostility is enormously 
important. 

The question is, of course, whether some bases of accommodation 
can be found to ease them a little nearer to the center of the spectrum. 





NEGOTIATION ABOUT ESTABLISHING NEGOTIATION 


Negotiation in this situation is really a negotiation over the ques- 
tion of widening the negotiating relationship, which is quite a dif- 
ferent process from negotiation that takes place when the negotiating 
basis is firm and clear and so recognized by both parties. 

I should say by way of illustration that we could find a pretty good 
parallel in the field of labor relations. There is certainly an obvious 
difference between negotiating about establishing a negotiating rela- 
tionship and negotiating when the negotiating relationship is already 
established, and very often members of the public rather uncritically 
think that all of the advantages and graces which inhere in the second 
situation would be immediately available if one just tried to negotiate 
in the first situation. 

My point is that it is necessary to keep clear in our minds that the 
possibilities that obtain when a negotiating situation has been estab- 
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lished do not necessarily apply to the task of trying to find such a 
situation. 

Now the Soviet adversary has a clearly worked-out view of negotia- 
tion. He considers negotiation not as an alternative to the use of 
other means but only as one means to be used in full coordination with 
the other means such as economic policy, military policy, propaganda, 
and the like, as a way of forwarding his purposes. So one must not 
look to negotiation as a way out of the rigor of the competition but 
only as a way of carrying on the competition with him. 

I feel reticent about commenting on these problems in the present 
juncture. There is the unfortunate fact of the Secretary of State’s 
illness. There is the sense of emergency over the way the Berlin 
problem is shaping up. There is the consciousness of the recent 
demonstrations of the unsolved cleavages of the cold war, and the 
Soviet Union’s related obduracy, in connection with surprise attack 
and nuclear testing. ‘The problem of negotiation is an extremely deli- 
cate one just now. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


I think it appropriate, however, to consider some of the Asian aspects 
of the broad problem, as suggested by the specific questions enclosed 
with the chairman’s letter to me of January 9. 

Obviously, the world has become in a sense a tactical theater. It is 
not very profitable to try to consider the abatement of its problems— 
and I refer here especially to the weapons problem—in a manner that 
tries to wall off one part of the world from another. 

I refer here especially to the situation vis-a-vis Communist China. 
I realize that this brings us into some of the broadest questions of 
foreign policy. Why do I bring the subject in? The answer is simply 
that the enclosure to the chairman’s letter to me alludes to the subject 
explicitly in two questions and implicitly in two others. 

Any arrangement to try to bring stability in the dangerous field of 
weapons development, however valid it otherwise might be, would 
surely be incomplete and questionable if a door were left open to the 
pennibilitey of evasion in the area of China. Any scheme of inspection 
would give inadequate assurance if there were always the question in 
mind arising from having China as a blank area in the system. 

Here one “obviously runs into the general question of relationship 
between ourselves and the Communist Chinese. At present we do not 
recognize their regime as a government. The Secretary of State has 
made it clear that our position is not the absurd one of contending that 
no such entity exists. It does. We acknowledge it does. Our rela- 
tionship with it does not have the fullness and formality which ob- 
tains in international practice when governments enter into normal 
communication. We do carry on a negotiating relationship of sorts, 
but through channels that meet at a point removed from the capitals 
of both places and on very narrow issues of difference. We also per- 
sistently oppose the idea of permitting the Communist regime, in 
power as it is on the mainland, to take up the franchises of the Chi- 
nese at the United Nations. 

The foundation of these attitudes is that the Communist Chinese 
regime is an aggressive one, defiant toward the obligations to keep the 
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peace. We insist on a sign of good faith—some symbol of contrition, 
as it were, as a condition to a reconsideration of our attitude. We 
make the status of Formosa the touchstone of this. We seem to wish 
to require of the Communist regime some act of renunciation of its 
claims as successor to the National Republic of China, which, as you 
know, received the Japanese surrender on Formosa and then went 
through the formalities of reincorporating the island into the republic 
as @ province. 
OBSERVATIONS ABOUT CHINA POLICY 


I wish to make several observations about this broad situation. 

First, it is probably vain to expect a regime to go through the mo- 
tions publicly of qualifying itself for recognition. This is quite apart 
from the elements of intransigence and obduracy characteristic of the 
Communist adversary. I recall, for example, the problem of relation- 
ships with Mexico some 35 years ago, heading up in the so-called 
Bucareli conferences to which we sent two American commissioners to 
negotiate with the Mexican Government of the day about manifesting 
acceptance of the conditions we attached to recognition. The Mexi- 
cans were understandably obdurate. Their position was: Recognize 
first, and then we can negotiate, rather than bowing to conditions as 
a price for recognition. I suppose any government would incline te 
that view unless in most dire need of receiving recognition. 

Second, the withholding of these things from China is not demon- 
strably effective in hurting the Chinese. They have made quite a thing 
out of doing very well without these relationships. At present they 
are carrying on a sort of pro forma bombardment of the offshore 
islands in a continuing dinstay of snapping their fingers at the condi- 
tions we invoke. 

Third, it was probably a mistake in the first instance to pit a matter 
of prestige and high principle on the issues of these relationships with 
the Peiping regime. I think it wiser to leave such considerations out 
of account. Yet I recognize the fact of our having done so and all 
the consequences that flow from it. When one says that prestige and 
principle are involved, the inevitable effect is to involve them. 

Fourth, I do not see how we can possibly yield on the broad essen- 
tials of the position we have assumed regarding the protection of 
Formosa. There is a deep principle involved, and it would be a 
faithless act, destructive to our moral position, our prestige and our 
interests, to give in on it. It is a principle akin to the one we faced 
in regard to forced repatriation of prisoners in the Korean war. 
Our power was interposed. The lives of actual, tangible persons in 
great numbers were dependent on our standing by them. In decency 
and self-respect we could not withdraw our power as a shield to those 
who had come to rely upon us and to whom we had extended the 
shelter of our pledges, and force them into the grip of a regime that 
would work its punishment on them for their having relied on us. 

Fifth, it would be better from the standpoint of our interests to have 
others associated with us in giving pledges to the security of the For- 
mosa position. Our rights in the situation, as I understand, derive 
from our status as a victor power in World War ITI over a piece of 
territory, Formosa, yielded up by the Japanese and not yet disposed 
of by any treaty arrangement. Others have the same basis in juridic 
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right as we have, but only we are contractually involved in protecting 
the position. 

Now the impression of stiffness toward the Communist Chinese on 
our part has something to do with this. We have perhaps tended 
too much to make the Formosa position our own issue. We should 
not exercise any exclusive proprietorship in our side of that issue. 
We should get as many as we can to stand with us. This can best be 
done by taking the status of Formosa out of the context of a special 
situation involving our particular relations with the Peiping regime. 

Just now the situation in the Formosa Strait is relatively quiet. 
The problem is not solved, but it is on the backburner. The Com- 
munist adversary is not putting the pressure on, and in this sense the 
strong position taken by this Government last fall has been borne 
out by events. On the other hand, the Communist adversary did win 
from our side a disavowal of active ambitions to impose the Formosa 
regime on the mainland. This action in disavowing an intention to 
establish a furture on the mainland was a significant concession from 
this side. 

SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS IN POLICY 


I suggest that this is probably a good time to start further modify- 
ing some of our positions in that area. I would suggest a possibility 
to be explored along the following lines: 

(a) A unilateral statement by our Government, taking note of the 
easing of the threat of force in the Formosa Strait, and making clear 
our willingness accordingly to enter into diplomatic relations with the 
Peiping regime; 

(6) A diplomatic effort to get others—the British, and the Pacific 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth especially—to associate 
themselves with us in the defense of Formosa, and probably an effort 
to give a U.N. cover to the position. 

Ve would, in effect, be interpreting the easing of the situation as 
indicating that the Peiping regime does, de facto, accept the present 
status of Formosa, though we would understand its reluctance to 
manifest this in an explicit backdown. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM QUEMOY AND MATSU 


This course would presumably involve, collaterally, getting the 
Chinese Nationalists to pull out of the Quemoy and Matsu positions. 
It is unsound for them to be there. It is unsound for us to be vicar- 
iously involved in their occupancy. We should not forget that these 
islands, in sight of the mainland, have traditionally been considered 
as politically attached to the mainland—in contrast, of course, to 
Formosa. Their indigenous population is small—in the instance of 
Quemoy, only slightly more than half of the numbers of Nationalist 
troops deployed to the island—and certainly not so large but that 
those who wished could be transported away if necessary in the in- 
terest of larger considerations. Any Chinese Government on the 
mainland would be under compulsion to control these island areas, and 
it is a mistake to assume that the issue arises solely from the cold 
war—that is, as arising from the Communist character of the ad- 
versary. So long as we remain vicariously involved in those posi- 
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tions we have liabilities without authority and without responsibili- 
ties. It is an unnecessarily risky position, of no good to us, and we 
should ease off our involvement there as soon and as gracefully as we 
can. I suppose “gracefully” is not the right word; maybe I should 
say with as little awkwardness as we can. 

I can imagine that many would object to our doing any such thing 
on grounds of the bad effects on the morale of the regime on Formosa. 
I cannot entirely dismiss this. I recall Under Secretary Herter’s 
use of the word “pathological” to describe the Formosa regime’s at- 
tachment to the position—a strong word, and it is his word, not mine. 

I do think it wrong when grave issues are permitted to ride on the 
subjective views of others, and for our policy to be made subordinate 
to such factors merely puts it in ransom to any subjective state of 
mind that someone else might wish to invoke. A saving element 
would be, of course, that any withdrawal from the offshore positions 
would not be under duress but would be in deference to policy ob- 
jectives which we come to of our own accord. The Chinese on Formosa 
would also get the benefit of a widened guarantee of their position. 

In my view, it was an act of folly ever to get prestige committed to 
the offshore positions—folly on the part of the Nationalists and in 
some way on our part as well—and the best time to think about an 
extrication is right away. 

We should also have to make clear that our recognition—— 


USE OF PERIODS OF PEACE TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 


Senator Lone (now presiding). If I may interject there? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. What you are saying in eifect is that while we say 
we will not yield to force on the one hand, we are taking the attitude 
that we will not yield to anything else. In other words, we say on the 
one hand that we aren’t going to be forced out of the offshore islands, 
so when they start shooting we use armed force to meet it. On the 
other hand, when the shooting stops, we do not negotiate or make 
any effort to solve the problem, we just sit there and wait for the 
shooting to start again. What you are saying is that sooner or later 
we ought to try to negotiate about some of these problems, to make 
some move to try to solve some of them. 

Mr. MarsHau. It seems to me, Senator Long, that your logic is 
indisputable. We insist correctly, on the principle of the nonuse of 
force, but the alternative of the nonuse of force is a willingness to 
go to other determinants than force; that is, to negotiating relation- 
ships. There is an inconsistency in saying force must be ruled out 
and that nothing else must be put in its place. 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

In other words, if we are unwilling to agree to a modification of the 
status quo in any respect where it means yielding on anything, then, 
as far as an opponent’s position is concerned, the only way he will 
ever change his position is by sanerinig to force. 

Mr. MarsuHatu. That is correct, and that is the point I certainly am 
trying to make here. 

Senator Lone. Of course, the ideal thing is if each side can get 
something; that is, if we can get a concession every time we yield 
something. 
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Mr. MarsHatu. Yes. 
Well, we may not be able to get it here. But I think we can 
strengthen our position here, as I want to go ahead and state briefly. 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS IN CHINA POLICY 


We should also make clear—I should say that our recognition of 
the regime on Formosa is based on the idea of its being what it is— 
a Chinese government in de facto existence on an insular position 
not part of the Chinese mainland. This again would be difficult for 
those in authority on Formosa, whose view of themselves tends so 
much to be based on, may I say, fictitious elements rather than facts, 
but I think this is a price that already has been paid in fact and the 
only loss will be the subjective one of having to face up to what is 
already true. 

Now it may well be that the Peiping regime would decline to enter 
into diplomatic relationships with us on this basis. Yet we should 
give itatry. Even if it led no further, we should have demonstrated 
our own willingness to deal with them. The onus of prolonging the 
present lack of communication, with all its implicit dangers, would 
be clearly on them rather than in some degree on us, too. 

Obviously the phasing of any such undertaking is difficult. We 
should have to sound out allies first and determine their willingness 
to join with us in protecting the Formosa position in the sequel to 
any such action on our part. 

Secretary Dulles has expressed his repugnance for the idea that 
we should ever strike bargains that sell out the positions of third 
yarties. This is correct enough, I am sure, and it is probable that 
it will be a long time to come before any great power would dare 
undertake to go through with a Munich exercise, even if it wished 
to. In this instance, however, I think it is clear that we would not 
be sacrificing any of the facts of the Formosa position. We would 
be bringing policy into line with the facts, adjusting the fictions of 
the situation. 

Now it may be that nothing good can come out of the various negotia- 
tions to bring about an abatement in the dynamism of the weapons 
situation. I do take a pessimistic view. Maybe there is no practica- 
ble way out of the present course in which invention seems to have 
become the mother of necessity, and policy is subordinated to the 
existing armories of weapons and even to the assumed potentials of 
both sides to go on exploiting the as yet uninvented techniques of 
destruction. My point would be that we must try and leave no 
stone unturned so far as we are concerned. 


DENUCLEARIZED ZONE IN PACIFIC AREA 


Khrushchev recently spoke out on the idea of a denuclearized zone 
in the Pacific—a rather vague proposition, but one whose implica- 
tions we should not ignore. I should think it would be clearly in 
our interest to work such a thing out if it were possible. Now 
Khrushchev’s mentioning the matter is not necessarily a sign of its 
feasibility, of course. It will obviously take a lot of doing. Yet we 
should put ourselves in position as best we can to be able to explore 
any such possibility to the limit. That certainly would entail estab- 
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lishing a better channel of communication than the small and round- 
about one we have with the Peiping regime. If such an undertaking 
is to be proved impossible, at least 1t should not be from want of any 
necessary thing in our position. 

Let me take account of some of the considerations that would 
ene be invoked against the line of approach I have indicated 

lere. 

COMMUNIST CHINA AND UNITED NATIONS 


It might be argued that any step along these lines is a step toward 
the seating of the Communist Chinese in the U.N. Well I should 
say that that is probably going to happen sometime anyway, whether 
we like it or not. 

A part of the argument invokes the prospect that the Chinese 
Communists then would fall heir to the veto in the Security Council, 
but this seems not of the first order of importance to me, because 
the fact of the matter is, whatever the juridic situation, the Peiping 
regime does exercise a veto on accommodations in the Pacific area 
anyway. Moreover, the fact is that in the Korean armistice bar- 
gaining the U.N. did come to terms with the Chinese on the basis 
of their presence in a position where they were found to have 
been aggressively interposed. This seems to me to be vastly more 
important in its implications than the suggested shift in the U.N. 
franchise. 

The United Nations aspect of the matter is fairly complex but not 
insuperably difficult. Our position in any general adjustment should 
certainly include, as one point, an insistence that the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government be accorded a continuing place in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


EFFECT OF RECOGNITION ON OVERSEAS CHINESE 


It might be argued that the effect on the overseas Chinese areas in 
the Far Pacific area would be deleterious. This argument was made 
strongly in the paper put out last year by the State Department in 
explanation of U.S. policy toward the Peiping regime. With all 
respect, I am somewhat skeptical of this consideration. The overseas 
Chinese are canny enough to orient their attitudes by their estimates 
of the facts and their concrete problems in commerce as related to the 
mainland regime, and I doubt that they base their positions simply 
on the juridic aspects of Washington’s attitude. I believe their dis- 
approval of the commune experiment in mainland China is a eo 
more weighty factor in determining the attitude of the oversea 
Chinese than is the question of formal diplomatic relations hetweds n 
the governments concerned. 


EFFECT OF RECOGNITION OF OUR ASIAN ALLIES 


Then there is a question of the effect on various Asian regimes allied 
with us. This, too, is invoked as an argument for preserving the 
political status quo in the Pacific. I suggest again that their attitude 
will depend on their estimate of our long. run intrepidity rather than 
our sticking on the present theories of our position. 
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SUGGESTIONS NOT FIRM RECOMMENDATIONS 


The suggestions I make are only things to be thought about—not 
firm recommendations. There is an ultimate contradiction between 
our desire to work out a solution to the weapons problem and our 
insistence of making relationships with a regime whose participa- 
tion would be essential to the actualization of such a solution con- 
tingent on conditions that we can hardly expect to be met. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any questions, Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Wixry. I have Fokoued with interest to your analysis. 

There are several questions that come to my sind 


QUESTION OF GOOD FAITH 


Do you think we can put any faith in what the Peiping government 
says? 

Mr. Marswatu. I should hardly wish to negotiate with that regime 
or any other Communist regime on the basis of faith, certainly either 
as an abstract or as an operative concept. 

I think, in negotiating with any Communist regime, the agreements 
have validity in terms of the general situation in regard to the factors 
of force and potential force that can be brought to bear. I do not 
expect in any degree that the Communist regimes are going to 
become good fellows whose word is their bond, or anything of the sort. 

I think to work out agreements with any Communist regime requires 
the conditions that an agreement must be more desirable in the total- 
ity of the situation than nonagreement is from their standpoint, and 
I think we have to maintain that situation all the time and not rely 
on the question of faith. 

I tried to make that clear, Senator Wiley, when I said the other 
fellow has a pretty clear theory of negotiation. It is not an alterna- 
tive to the factors of power such as the concept of faith would be; 
it is simply another thing to be used in coordination with the other 
factors of power, and I think that in dealing with him we have to 
go on the same sort of score. 


EFFECT OF RECOGNITION ON CHINESE PEOPLE 


Senator Witry. Do you think if we entered into negotiations with 
Communist China officially that it would strengthen the Peiping gov- 
ernment’s hand with the 650 million Chinese people ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Senator, I should doubt that it would have that 
effect. I should doubt that 650 million Chinese determine their atti- 
tude toward their government on the basis of any discussion about 
what the attitude of the United States is toward their government. 

I think they determine their attitude toward that government on the 
basis of propaganda and coercive instruments which are brought to 
bear by that government, which has enormous control over their food 
supply, has control over their livelihood, has control over the informa- 
tion they get, has a total control on organization within that society, 
so that there are no groups alternative to those sponsored by the regime 
and under itsthumb. I think that their attitude toward that govern- 
ment and that government’s control over them are based on totalitarian 
factors which operate in a very actual way under the regime, and not 
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based upon Chinese estimates of what is the juridic character of the 
relationship between Washington and the Peiping government. 

Senator Wier. I think you answered my first question, no, we 
should not put much faith in them, and you answered the second ques- 
tion, as I understand it, along the same line that you answered the 
argument advanced in the memo last year by the State Department 
in relation to the effect upon the rest of the nations in Asia. 

The sum and substance of the State Department’s paper was that 
the attempt to enter into negotiations would have a deleterious effect. 

Do I interpret your answers correctly ? 

Mr. Marsua.u. I think you do, Senator. I think that the effect 
on the relationships with the other nations would depend not solely 
on that factor, but would depend on the whole complex of their esti- 
mate of the will and strength of the United States in the area. 


POSSIBILITY OF EXPANSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA NORTHWARD 


Senator Wirey. I think you stated that, the disapproval of the com- 
mune experiment in mainland China is a far more weighty factor in 
determining the attitude of the overseas Chinese than is the question 
of formal] diplomatic relations. 

You realize, do you not, that the Kremlin has furnished armaments 
to the Chinese, so that they are in a position virtually to proceed in 
any direction they want including the north. 

My question is, do you think that our entering into negotiations 
with the Chinese would in the slightest manner affect their desire for 
expansion with their 650 million ? 

Mr. MarsnHatu. You refer, Senator, I believe, especially to the po- 
tential of expansion northward against the positions of the Soviet 
ioe as a factor of potential difference and present worry between 
the two. 

I don’t see how the question of negotiation or the question of formal 
relationships with them would materially affect that situation. 

May I say further in reply to the Senator’s question, and the Sena- 
tor’s line of thought, as I understand it, that I am not one of those 
who expect some divergence, some splitting of position, to manifest 
itself between Peiping and Moscow. I think this is much too much 
to hope for. I think for the calculable future it is probably true that 
both Peiping and Moscow will see a great deal more advantage in 
broadly collaborating with each other than they will in splitting their 
position. I think each one gets great vicarious advantage out of its 
relationship to the other, and that that will continue; and although 
there may be differences, there may be fears, and there may be ten- 
sions over the question of the distribution of atomic weapons, over 
possible population pressures, over trade and the terms of trade, and 
so on between them, it will continue to be the case that both will see 
their major advantage in working together and presenting an effec- 
tive united front against the United States and the Western allies. 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Senator Witey. In that respect, of course, I disagree with the news- 
man. I think it was Chamberlain who said, when he came out of 
China, that he noticed that the Russians didn’t withdraw their forces 
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from Mongolia, that in fact they strengthened the defenses. This 
would indicate that you disagree with that position. 

Now, I am satisfied in my own mind that the history of the situa- 
tion, as stated by Senator Mansfield on several occasions, clearly in- 
dicates that back a hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago, when 
the Russians forced the Chinese southward out of Siberia it created 
a situation which the Chinese have not forgotten. 

Do you think that is correct ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. I think that is correct, sir, but I think it is quite a 
remote thing rather than anything that is imminent in their rela- 
tionship. 

If I may say so, sir, I think an historic parallel might be drawn 
in the relationship between imperial Germany and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire at the time of, say, of William the Second. There 
were frictions between them, and there were some divergences of pur- 

ose, but both had much more to gain by sticking together than they 

ad by working separately from each other. The alliance in central 
Europe then was a very effective alliance for that reason, and they 
were able to accommodate differences and alleviate fears which were 
ultimate and implicit rather than imminent between them. 

Now, I recall—I can’t call up the name now—but I recall reading 
an estimate of this by a British analyst, which I read many years after 
it was written, of course, as to whether the relationship between the 
government in Berlin and the government in Vienna was a fixed thing, 
an immutable relationship. He gave the estimate that it would come 
apart either in the immediate prelude to defeat or in the moment of 
victory in any great world contest. It did, as the facts proved, come 
apart in the prelude to defeat in 1918. I would think that probably 
the same analysis is true of the Chinese-Russian relationships. 

I think that if the Communists—which God forbid—were ever 
to become triumphant on a world scope, these two regimes would find 
differences, to come apart, to quarrel about. And I should think, on 
the other hand, that if they were getting near the moment of defeat 
in a war, they would split apart. But short of either one of these ex- 
tremes, I don’t see much of a happy opportunity along this line, for 
the simple reason I think they will have much more reason for stick- 
ing together than coming apart. 

Senator Wirey. That isall. 

Senator Lona. Senator Lausche. 


ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Lauscne. Mr. Marshall, as I understand it, you feel that to 
bring about some solution of the problems confronting us with China 
we should aim through negotiations and other ways to work out a plan 
which includes for the purpose of maintaining peace, admitting Com- 
munist China into the United Nations. 

Is that in effect your position ? 

Mr. Marsnatu. Yes; I think, sir, that probably Red China, whether 
we like it or not, is going to be in the United Nations in a calculable 
number of years anyway, and I would rather see this worked out in a 
situation where there may be some gain for us rather than something 
which is done against our will and with no accruing advantage. 
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Senator Lauscue. In reaching that decision, have you compared the 
conduct of Communist China with the principles enumerated in the 
preamble of the United Nations? 

Mr. Marsna.. I certainly have, Senator. 

Senator Lauscue. Do you feel that Communist China, by its con- 
duct, fits in either the spirit or the letter of those principles set forth 
in the preamble? 

Mr. Marswatu. No, I don’t think so, sir. I could say that for a 
number of other regimes represented in the United Nations. 

Senator Lauscue. Then we agree on the proposition that if eligibil- 
ity into the United Nations is grounded upon the adherence of a na- 
tion to those principles declared in the preamble of the Charter, Com- 
munist China is not an eligible member ? 

Mr. Marsuaty. Yes, sir, I think that is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. Let’s assume that someone asked me about the 
presence of the Soviet Union in the United Nations. I ask you that 
question now. 

Mr. Marsuauw. I should think this is true of the Soviet Union 
also. I don’t think that it fulfills these high purposes. 

Senator Lauscure. But there is a difference here. The Soviet 
Union became a charter member and it declared its fidelity to the 
principles enumerated in the preamble. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Yes, that 1s correct, Senator. I want you to ap- 
preciate my position. If I may say so, sir, I am not appearing here 
as carrying a flag for the idea of admission of the Chinese Communists 
to the United Nations. I was asked in the chairman’s letter to make 
some comments about the Far Eastern aspects of negotiation of an 
arms agreement. The point that I wish to make to the subcommittee 
in response is that there is a contradiction between the idea of nego- 
tiating an agreement which, to be effective, has to be a universal 
agreement, and on the other hand saying that there is a large element 
of the world as to which we will not enter into negotiating relation- 
ships, an element essential to such agreement. This is a contradiction 
here which ought to be straightened out. 

If I may just add this to the line of the Senator’s thoughts: If our 
thought is, as a final proposition, that there shall never be—never— 
any diplomatic negotiating relationship with the Communist regime 
in China, and that regime must never he a factor in any agreement, 
we should make up our minds and face the implications of this: that 
is, that there is never going to be any effective disarmament agree- 
ment. 

Senator Lauscne. If Communist China is to be admitted into the 
United Nations as one of the preliminaries to the discussion of these 
worldwide problems, that would mean that we concede to them mem- 
bership in the United Nations when, by their conduct, they have 
demonstrated that they do not fall within the definition of eligibility; 
am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. I should think so. But may I say to the Senator 
that the question of the franchise in the Security Council—that is, 
to which Chinese regime does this franchise belong—is a question 
which is held in abeyance by the simple fact that the present Chinese 
Nationalist representative goes on serving year after year after year, 
so that a question of the acceptance of new credentials is not called up. 
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As soon as that question comes up, as it must some day, we are going 
to have this issue before us anyway. I don’t wish the man ill; I just 
suggest that the Nationalist Chinese man who sits on the Security 
Council is probably mortal like all other human beings, and that some 
day this question of the credentials of a successor will arise. I don’t 
think we really have an option as to whether this question will rise 
and have to be settled sometime. 


METHOD OF DEALING WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Lauscue. Now I am going to discuss something in your 
prepared statement. You feel that we can’t expect that Communist 
China will bow to conditions which we lay down as a prerequisite to 
their getting that to which they feel they are entitled. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. MarsHatu. As a prerequisite, sir, to diplomatic relations, as to 
formal exchange of representatives. I would question that the Com- 
= Chinese would go through the hoop, so to speak, in order to 

et this. 
. Senator Lauscue. You suggest that we yield to them in the very 
beginning on a number of things so as to induce them to come along 
with what we would like to have done. 

Mr. MarsuHaui. I would suggest to the Senator to consider that 
there is a coupling between proposition A and proposition B in my 
testimony. It is not simply a question of yielding. It is a matter, on 
the one hand, of offering diplomatic relations and integrally relating 
that to retention of Formosa and establishing a firmer position on 
Formosa, than, as I understand, we now have. I don’t think this is 
yielding. 

Senator Lauscue. You do suggest that we admit them into the 
United Nations. You then suggest that we yield Quemoy and Matsu 
to them; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marswatu. Yes; I suggest that these are unsatisfactory posi- 
tions and that we should withdraw our shield from them and help 
arrange a Nationalist evacuation of them. 


RELATIONSHIP OF DEFENSE OF OFFSHORE ISLANDS TO FORMOSA 


Senator Lauscuer. You then suggest that Formosa be kept in its 
present position and that Nationalist China remain a member of the 
United Nations; is that right ? 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscur. How do you dispose of the demand made, I 
think, by Mao that not only must we give up Quemoy and Matsu, but 
we must also give up Formosa? Isn’t there a danger when you first 
give up Quemoy and Matsu you will then have to give up Formosa? 

Mr. Marsuatt. I think on the contrary, sir; we would strengthen 
our position vis-a-vis Formosa by removing it from the context of a 
strategically unnecessary and politically unpersuasive position that 
We are in as to Quemoy and Matsu, and I think we would be in a 
stronger position if we had joint guarantors of the Formosa position. 

Senator Lauscue. I agree with you. If you got the United King- 
dom and Canada and the United Nations tied into the Formosa posi- 
tion we are in, we would be better off. But how do you dispose of 
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the words of this chief of the Communist Chinese that not only do 
they demand Quemoy and Matsu, but they want Formosa? What 
credit do you attach to these words? 

Mr. Marsuatt. Sir, I would present him with a fait accompli. I 
would present him w ith a proposition that not the United States alone 
but other Western Powers as well see the importance of retaining and 
protecting the Formosa position and are committed to it. If he 
wants to deal with us on that basis of reality, then very well. But if 
he doesn’t, then I suppose there is nothing we can do about it. 

But, sir, fo repeat that it seems to me there is a contradiction between 
the idea of working out disarmament agreements which have to be 
universal in order to be effective and saying, on the other hand, that 
there is going to be this large element which is a very important power 
factor and which cannot enter into the negotiating and cannot be 
drawn into any system of inspection. There seems to me to be a 
contradiction there. 

Senator Lauscue. Do you take the position that the demand for 
Formosa is not genuine, and that it is merely presented as a bargaining 
proposition ? 

Mr. Marsuatt. I have no doubt, sir, that the Peiping regime would 
like to have Formosa. I have no doubt about that at all. But I am 
sure on the other hand that the Peiping regime would much rather 
have only one outside guarantor of Formosa, as in the present situation, 
with always the possibility of isolating the United States on this issue, 
as opposed to the idea of having a joint guarantee, and I would sug- 
gest to the Senator here that it may Ww ell be that the Chinese from the 

mainland can go on indefinitely in a pro forma way lobbing over some 
symbolic shells into those positions so as to keep our commitment 
going there, a commitment, by the way, which I must say I believe 

orecloses any joint guarantees of the Formosa position. As long as it 
is not simply Formosa, but it is Formosa plus the offshore islands, I 
think that the United States will have to go it alone as guarantor. I 
cannot imagine that any other government is going to be drawn into 
the guarantee so long as Quemoy and Matsu are collaterally involved. 


FACTOR OF PRESTIGE 


Senator Lauscue. Let’s go on to the next item, No. 3. 

You say it is a mistake for our country to tie its position into the 
matter of maintaining prestige, is that correct ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Not as general a thing as that, sir. There are some 
times when prestige is an enormously important factor, there are 
some times when you have to commit prestige to a proposition and not 
give an inch. But I would have to be selective on this, and I should 
say that it was a mistake to commit considerations of prestige to these 
insular positions which had basically—and this is not my view of it, 
sir; this is the State Department’s view of it—emotional consider ations 
behind them and nothing else. 

Senator Lauscne. You said: 


Third, it was probably a mistake in the first instance to pit a matter of prestige 
and high principle on the issues of these relationships with the Peiping regime. 


I would agree with you that prestige alone should not be the deter- 
mining factor. But if prestige with respect to our conduct weakens us 
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with our allies and with the people that want to be friendly with us, 
then it becomes very, very important, it would seem to me. 


HISTORY OF U.S. RECOGNITION POLICY 


Mr. Marsnatu. May I say to the Senator that I had this perspective 
on the matter: 

The position of the United States historically, beginning with 
Jefferson’s time, was that considerations of principle—moral consid- 
erations, matters of prestige, these important abstractions of the 
state—did not ride on the question of a recognition of another gov- 
ernment. 

This was the position of the United States until the time of Wood- 
row Wilson, when we put certain abstract and moral quotients into 
the question of diplomatic relations. We stayed with that concept 
for a time and then later on in the 1930’s, in part. first under the Hoover 
administration—and then, vis-a-vis Soviet Russia, under the Roosevelt 
administration—we went back pretty much to the old Jeffersonian 
concept. 

My point would be that probably the Jefferson concept 

Senator Lauscue. Will you redefine the Jeffersonian concept ? 

Mr. Marsnauy. That recognition is simply based on the facts of the 
situation, and it is not based upon the concept of approval of conduct. 
When you enter into relationships with another government it doesn’t 
mean you like that government or that you approve its actions. It 
simply means that you recognize that it is in charge of the situation. 
And I think that probably ‘this is the sounder basis to go on in the 
long run, and that probably it has not worked out well ‘to get away 
from it. 

Senator Lone. To whom did you attribute the other concept ? 

Mr. Marswauu. I say the originator of this in American diploms tic 
history was Woodrow Wilson, namely, that recognition, the carrying 
on of diplomatic relations, somehow carries with it the symbol of 
approval, of liking the actions of the other regime, and I should think 
sir, that in the whole sweep of diplomatic relations, it is probably 
just as well to keep in touch with your adversaries as w ell as with your 
friends. 

Senator Lauscnr. Yes. Woodrow Wilson said that a moral prin- 
ciple is involved in giving recognition to a nation. 

Thomas Jefferson, according to your definition, declared that when 
a nation is established, it should be recognized regardless of the moral 
principles involved. 

Mr. Marswaryi. Recognition would be on the basis of fact rather 
than on the consideration of a principle, yes. 

Senator Lauscue. Do you take the position that the ultimate goal 
of working out the Chinese problem justifies us in forgetting all of 
the misdeeds of China, especially with regard to Korea, and that 
we should accept her as a nation and deal w vith her regardless of the 
impact that that would have upon others who have relied upon us and 
have stood at our side in our difficulties? 

Mr. Marsiau. I don’t think, sir, that I have, in anything I have 
said here or written, said that we should forget the character of the 


Peiping regime or its deeds. Of course, how could we possibly forget 
them ? 
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I wish to suggest, sir, only that this subcommittee asked my views 
about the Far Eastern aspects of the problem of negotiating a general 
abatement of the disarmament problem, and I simply again invite at- 
tention to the view, which I think is cogent, that there is a contradic- 
tion between the idea of universal agreements and the idea that 
negotiation is not to be a universal thing, that there must be in per- 
petuity a situation of nonintercourse between ourselves and an element, 
a very large element necessary to the efficiency of any such arrange- 
ment. 

ACTION OF COMMUNIST CHINA IN KOREA 


Senator Lauscueg. One final question : 

Red China stood condemned by the United Nations for acts violat- 
ing not only the preamble but their rules of substantive law con- 
cerning nations; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marsnatt. That is right, sir. The action of February 1951, 
in the U.N.; yes. 

Senator Lauscur. Yes. And Korea was the first instance in which 
the United Nations used its power by the marshaling of different 
military forces under its flag. That is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes. 

Senator Lauscur. And Red China was the one that was condemned. 
We have agreed on that. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Yes. 

Senator Lauscnue. Within the framework of what you have said, 
you feel that these things should be laid aside for the time being for 
the purpose of in the future reaching a better understanding that 
might bring about world peace. That is your position, is that it? 

Mr. Marswatu. Not precisely, sir. May I explain my position in 
the depth that the Senator has asked ? 

Senator Lauscue. Al] right. 

Mr. Marswatu. I was a member of the Policy Planning Staff of 
the State Department at the time of the interposition of China in 
Korea—I should say, of the Communist. Chinese. Let me say, sir, 
that my own position at that time, and subsequently in the whole 
time that I was in the Government, until the making of the Korean 
armistice, was that. the United States could not afford to get out of 
the Korean position—that is, ease off the fighting—leaving the Com- 
munist Chinese the gainers, leaving them in a position which they 
had gotten into aggressively. 

I think it was a mistake on the one hand for the U.N. to declare 
them to be aggressors in their position in North Korea and then go 
through the bargaining with them, negotiating out an abatement. of 
the conflict with them, leaving them in the very position where they 
were declared to have been aggressors. 

But that position is foreclosed now—that issue, I should have said. 
We should have raised four or five more divisions and stayed in there 
and kept on cutting them down at whatever cost to ourselves. We 
should have stepped up the draft, reimposed economic controls, and 
raised tax levels. We should have done all the things necessary to 
avoid letting the Communist Chinese come out of that contest in 
strength, actually in a better position than they were when they went 
in 





That was my position, but, sir, those things were not done, 
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Now, the U.N. did bargain out an armistice with the Red Chinese 
in the position where they had been declared to be aggressors. That 
is a lost issue so far as I am concerned. I address myself not to what 
should have been done in 1951 or 1953; I address myself rather to the 
question which the chairman of this subcommittee put before me, 
namely, the Far Eastern aspects of a generalized agreement on dis- 
armament. 

Senator Lauscur. I have nothing more. I cannot put aside the 
past and disregard it from the standpoint of using it as evidence of 
what might happen in the future. I cannot disregard what happened 
in 1947 and 1951 in Korea, and I cannot disregard it because their 
conduct of the past is a testimonial of what you can expect of them 
in the future. That is all I have, sir. 

Senator Lone. Senator Hickenlooper. 


EFFECT OF ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA ON OTHER ASIAN NATIONS 


Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Marshall, you speak of what might be 
understood as the inevitability of the slidiitaton of Red China into 
the United Nations; that is, you say it seems to be inevitable that they 
will eventually be admitted. 

Mr. Marsuat. I should say, Senator, a hard probability. I don’t 
mean inevitability. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I do not mean to pin you down to the word 
“inevitable” at all. Have you taken into account what effect that 
would have on all of the rest of southeast Asia and India? 

Mr. Marswatt. I went into that briefly in the paper. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Did you? 

Mr. MarsHAu. Yes. 

Senator HickenwLoorer. I am sorry. I don’t mean to have you re- 
peat. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Sir, I think that this is not of itself alone the deter- 
minative thing. I think that the question of the attitudes of the other 
countries in that area is going to be determined by other factors as 
well, and I should say their view of the situation would be greatly 
determined, be greatly affected in our favor, by the establishment of 
point B, which is linked to point A in my two recommendations— 
namely, that we work for a broadening of the guarantee of the For- 
mosa position. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Frankly I fail to follow the reasoning along 
that line, because it seems to me that if Red China gets exactly what 
she wants, which is recognition, it will have a profound effect in de- 
stroying the influence of the West so far as freedom is concerned in 
all of southeast Asia. The minute we recognize Red China, we might 
as well plan to kiss southeast Asia goodby, not at that particular 
moment, but in the immediate future. 

Mr. Manrsnauu. I can’t take a position of categorically denying the 
view that the Senator has. We are both looking into the future. No 
one can afford to be dogmatic about the future. 

If your view is correct, Senator, and if we are locked in this position, 
then I think we should face the consequences of this and say that the 
working out of any effective control over the armament question is 
simply out of the range of possibility, because I don’t think there ean 
or will be one that. is open-ended with respect to that vast scope which 
is known as Communist China. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. Do you agree that if the Soviet Union 
agrees to a realistic disarmament proposal in good faith and imple- 
ments it in good faitli, that there would not be any problem of China at 
all, at least fora long, long time ? 

Mr. MarsHat. Sir, we were talking 

Senator Hicken oorrr. In other words, isn’t the Soviet Union the 
complete support, the complete sustainer of any potential military 
strength that would be a world threat, at least so far as Red China is 
concerned at this time ? 

Mr. Marsnuatxi. The Senator postulates the concept of reliance on 
Russian good faith. I think I agreed with the proposition by one of 
the Senator’s colleagues a moment ago that we do not rely on good 
faith and cannot afford to. 

I don’t think that there is going to be some change in the nature of 
this adversary so that we can say, “OK, he has given his word; now 
we can go ahead.” 

I think that disarmament is going to have to go ahead, if at all, on 
the basis of very tight inspection and a very, very close system of 
surveillance, if I may say so, sir, and if it doesn’t operate in China, 
I don’t think the thing is reliable. 

Senator Hicken.oorprer. I may suggest, Mr. Marshall, that I said 
“implemented in good faith,” also, which goes beyond a mere agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Marsuau. I should say, sir, “implemented by inspection and 
a close watch.” 





RELATIONSHIP OF UNITED KINGDOM AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator HickenLoorer. There are various ways of implementa- 
tion, of which inspection, of course, I think, is quite fundamental. 
But we have a problem which is much broader, I think, in the mere 
question of recognition of Red China. 

It runs in my mind that the British rushed in and recognized Red 
China and sent an ambassador to Peiping. I believe the Red Chinese 
have not, even yet, recognized Great Britain from the standpoint of 
exhanging ambassadors or even recognizing this man as an ambassa- 
dor to Communist China; isn’t that the case ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. That is my understanding; yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. If Red China really wants to become a 
member of the family of nations, hasn’t that opportunity been held 
out to Red China for a long time by Britain? 

Mr. Marsuaui. Yes. I am unable to read the mind of Red China 
on the question of why it did not reciprocate in establishing good re- 
lationships or establishing, let’s say, communications with the British. 


OHINESE PARTICIPATION IN DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT 


I return again, sir, to the point that if this is impossible—if this 
question of nonintercourse is to remain in perpetuity with respect to 
ourselves and the Peiping regime—then there is no realistic way of 
getting on with the abatements of the atomic problems we are talk- 
ing about. 

Now this may well be, and I could even say that I share the very 
pessimistic estimate of this; but I say again, sir, that I was asked 
to comment on the Far Eastern aspects of the idea of a universal dis- 
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armament agreement, and I just don’t think it is going to be universal 
with a big chunk left out of it. And I do not fancy that the Com- 
munist Chinese are some day going to say, “Yes, station your inspec- 
tors here. Count us in on all of the things that you do at the United 
Nations and in this whole system. We will be content to participate 
in all of this and be nonparticipants in all of the other relationships.” 

This I do not think they are going to do. 

Senator Hickenoorer. In your statement you say: 

We shall also have to make clear that our recognition of the regime on Formosa 
is based on the idea of its being what it is, a Chinese government in de facto 
existence on an insular position not part of the Chinese mainland. 

We recognized the de jure status of China, of this present regime, 
before the Communists prevailed from a military standpoint there, 
didn’t we? We are still recognizing the same regime that we recog- 
nized a good many years ago, so that our recognition of the Republic 
of China is not new recognition based on a de facto status, although 
there might be some argument to sustain that. It is based primarily 
upon the original recognition of a regime in China which still oc- 
cupies a part of what was considered to be China, and which has not 
been defeated or destroyed by the Reds. 

Mr. MarsHat. Sir, there has been, as you suggested, a continuity 
in the juridic status. There has not been a continuity in geography. 
We used to recognize this regime in the mainland position. It is not 
any longer in that mainland position. 

Now if I had a franchise in this matter, I would wish it were on 
that mainland position still. That is not the point, sir. 

And as far as its having a future on the mainland position, it has 
in effect disavowed that future in the go-around of last fall in con- 
nection with Quemoy and Matsu. 

With whatever degree of reluctance, the Nationalist Chinese re- 
gime on Formosa did foreclose itself from ever carrying the initiative 
to the mainland, with a proviso that it might do so in case and only 
in case that there were ever rebellion and effective revolution on the 
mainland, and so on. 

So these are the facts of the situation, and I should say that an ad- 
justment to the actualities of the situation would be on that basis. 


EFFECT OF COMMUNIST CHINESE PARTICIPATION ON UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Hicken.oorer. What would the effect on the United Na- 
tions be, in fact, if Communist China, which has at no time qualified 
for membership in the United Nations from the standpoint of the 
statement of principles and the charter of the United Nations, were 
admitted ? 

Would that effect be the undermining of the basic principles of the 
U.N.? Senator Lausche brought that up a moment ago, and I think 
it is very timely. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Sir, I think that probably some day the question 
is going to come up anyway on simply the question of reaccreditation 
of a representative at the Security Council. 

What effect will it have on the U.N. from the standpoint of its 
efficacy? The fact of the matter is the United Nations can not today 
make dispositions regarding Far Eastern problems. Whether or not 
the Communist regime is present with its representative at 42d Street 
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and East River, the fact remains that the veto does, for all practical 
purposes, interpose. The U.N. bodies at that position in New York 
cannot make effective dispositions regarding things in the Far East 
insofar as they relate to the power position of Communist China. 

That is the fact now, and that was certainly demonstrated in the 
Korean situation. So what is the effect? Well, the effect is going 
to be no greater than what is the effect of the fact of the situation 
now. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. There was some demonstration of that in 
that Korean situation. However, one of the things involved is that 
the Red Chinese and North Koreans have broken every agreement 
that they have made. 

The Chinese Communists have failed to live up to any major agree- 
ment that they made in the armistice settlement in North Korea, 
and so the good faith was not present. In fact, the acts which they 
agreed not to do they have done. 


PROBLEMS IN DEALING WITH COMMUNIST NATIONS 


Mr. Marsnauz. Sir, I tried to make perfectly clear to this 
subcommittee my view that I would always expect that kind of be- 
havior from Communist governments. You have to work on them, 
not on the considerations of good faith but the power considerations. 

This is just as true now as it ever has been, and I expect it to be true 
for the indefinite future. And for that reason T should say that any 
universal disarmament agreement requiring effectiveness in China as 
essential for its general effic acy, must certainly include a tight sys- 
tem of inspection and of taking account of things in China. I couldn’t 
say that in some negative way, with Red China being left out, we 
could afford to rely, for the efficacy of these undertakings, on some 
functioning of good faith, whether directly by the Chinese or vicar- 
iously through implementation in good faith by the Russians. 

Senator Hrcxentoorer. Mr. Marshall, we have had three negotia- 
tions with the Red Chinese, which should be significant, I think. We 
have had the Geneva talks, which were futile, the Quemoy and Matsu 
talks in Warsaw, which are fantastic, to put it mildly, in the attitudes 
and positions which the Red Chinese have taken, and we have had 
the Korean situation, in which talks have been had with them to no 
avail at all. 

I do not know whether I could support rushing precipitously into 
a major discussion with them which would have so much effect on the 
rest of the world. 

In other words, if we go hat in hand to the Red Chinese and say, 
“Look, we will now concede.” they will say, “All right, concede and 
we will go on from here.” Then we concede some more, and they con- 
cede nothing. It is characteristic of those agreements, of which we 
have had plenty in the past. 

Mr. MarsuAuy. Of course the Senator tends to preempt the argu- 
ment by putting in such a phrase as “going hat in hand.” 

I have suggested that the United States firm up the position in 
Formosa by getting other governments into the guarantee of it and 
then presenting them the Red ( ‘hinese, with this situation. 

But still the point is, sir, that the main point on which I was asked 
to testify was the question "of the Far Eastern implications of a uni- 
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versal solution to the armament problem. It may well be that the 
Senator is perfectly correct in his views, and I do not strongly dis- 
agree with him at all. 

But if this is true, then I have to add that the Far Eastern implica- 
tions are such that there can’t be any universal handling of this 
problem. This may well be the case. All I wish to do is call the 
point to attention. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I guess we might as well sum this up by say- 
ing that we ought to have disarmament in the East by the Chinese 
agreeing not to make any more armaments, and to be good people 
and be like the rest of the family of nations, at least the free nations, 
and that settles the problem. That is it. 

I do feel that hare are many more implications to it than that, of 
course. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Sir, are you trying to say that that is my position? 

Senator Hickentoorer. No, no. I agree with many things you 
have said. 

Mr. Marsnuaty. All right, excuse me. 


VIEWS ON ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Hicken Looper. I am not in disagreement with you, but I do 
not agree with one idea. I am going to again use the hat in hand ex- 
pression—because we have gone hat in hand to these people time 
and again. 

We went hat in hand in the settlements on Berlin and Germany. 
We went hat in hand on the agreements at the end of World War 
II that have been basically responsible for the great strength which 
communism developed immediately following the war. 

We have had our lessons, it would seem to me, on that kind of 
business. I think we have also had our lessons when we have stood 
firm on principle and when we have said that there is something more 
than a theory of inevitabilility governing our conduct. 

It has been inevitable that many people could not prevail in many 
things they wanted to do, business or otherwise, but everybody 
knew that but them, and they stood fast and prevailed. 

I follow the argument, but I do not agree that, because a lot of 
people think it is inevitable or most likely that Red China might 
some time in the not too distant future be brought into the U nited 
Nations, we might as well face up to that and say if it is going to 
happen before long, we might as well do it now. 

I will say to you that the day that Red China is admitted to the 
United Nations under present circ umstances, that is, with its present 
attitude and government and an aggressive indictment still standing 
over its head, | there will be a great momentum for the United States 
to see about what it can do by disassociating itself from the United 
Nations. That would be a sad day in my opinion, because I believe 
the United Nations has great potentialities. 

But if one wanted to destroy the United Nations effectively, I 
think no more vigorous ste p could be taken than to bring Red China 
into the United ‘Nations. That is my feeling on. the political and 
emotional situation, under present conditions. 

The mainland of China may change its whole basic concept, i 
associations, its attitude towards other nations and towards the a 
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of nations, and its conduct. It may change. I don’t know what the 
future will bring. All I am basing my thought on is the present 
attitude and the present conduct of the rulers of Red China. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I understand the Senator’s dark view of this mat- 
ter. The implication of this is that we are in a really tough bind 
on the whole question of negotiating any kind of a solution of the 
disarmament problem. 

Now, I am by no means going to say that I take this other position. 
It may be that it is just that dark. I think that the elements of con- 
tradiction are in this situation, and I just want to comment on that 
to the committee. I refer, of course, to the implications as to the 
matters I was asked to discuss. 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. Thank you. 


PROGRESS TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


Senator Lone. Mr. Marshall, what have we achieved in the way of 
disarmament as a result of the conversations that we have had since 
1946? 

Mr. Marsuatt. I think there has been no disarming. There has 
been a lot of exploration and a lot of frustration. 

Senator Lone. There has been a lot of talk and it has all been to no 
avail whatever. 

Would it occur to you that if we could just make some small head- 
way, or get some indication that we were taking the first step, at least 
that would give us some ray of hope that we might get somewhere 
eventually. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Some ray; yes. 

Senator Lone. So far each negotiation has resulted in both sides 
bringing delegations home and saying the other side is wrong. 

I wonder whether we might not have a better chance of achieving 
something if we could at least start with some sort of a tacit agreement 
that both sides would pick a reliable and trusted negotiator and that 
both sides would recognize that it was a mutual failure if nothing was 
achieved, rather than both sides going home and saying the fault is 
entirely on the other fellow. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Yes. The general situation that we have is that 
we try to carry on negotiations and concurrently we carry on a lot 
of psychological warfare, propaganda effort, and so on, and this goes 
on in both directions. We engage in this endless business of diplo- 
macy by press conference and diplomacy by speech to the Party 
Congress, and this whole great exercise of massive retaliation that we 
go through all the time. All this is certainly quite antithetic to the 
idea of diplomatic negotiation in the classic sense. 

This is certainly one of the circumstances of the modern world that 
one tends to regret. There is too much communication. It is too 
rapid. Every problem becomes an urgent one. Every position be- 
comes an open one. Prestige tends. to be committeed over and over 
again to every point in the bargaining. 

This is something, I suppose, that has come through technological 
development as well as from the political circumstances, and I suppose 
there is no way out of this thing. 
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It would take a much greater degree of trust than now obtains 
between the adversary sides to work into the sort of quiet negotia- 
tion which probably will be necessary if we are ever to make substan- 
tial progress. 

NEGOTIATION WITHOUT RECOGNITION 


Senator Lone. In our foreign policy, even as it stands today, would 
we not want to make it clear that by recognizing certain countries that 
we do not in any wise agree that those are governments of which we 
approve ? 

I have in mind, for example, the Communist governments of eastern 
Europe. The Government of Hungary is one example; Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and of course the Soviet Union. 

We certainly don’t want anyone to gain the impression that by 
recognizing those governments that we approve of them, do we? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Of course not, sir. 

Senator Lona. But on the other hand we do negotiate with those 
governments in the interest of peace and in the interest of settling 
world problems. To what extent have we actually recognized Red 
China? How many times have we negotiated with Red China, to your 
knowledge ? 

Mr. MarsHatyu. Well, there was the Korean 

Senator Lona. Did we negotiate with them at Korea? 

Mr. MarsHatt. Yes; at the Panmunjom negotiations. 

Senator Lone. Then we negotiated with them again at Warsaw, 
didn’t we? 

Mr. MarsHau. Yes. We had, subsequent to the Geneva Conference 
of 1954, talks which, as I recall, took place at Geneva and then were 
broken off. Then they have been resumed now at Warsaw in recent 
months, and apparently they are not getting much of anywhere. 

Senator Lona. So theoretically they don’t exist, in one sense, but 
we negotiate with them on the other hand in trying to arrive at a cease 
fire, for example, on the offshore islands, and in trying to arrive at 
some more stable arrangement for peace. 

Mr. MarsHa.t. Yes, on the theory, which has certain elements of 
plausibility to it, that you are not as much committed if you negotiate 
at a remote spot through a second-level man as you are if you are 
negotiating at a spot close to home with a first-echelon man. This 
distinction, in the usages of diplomacy, has some value to it. 

Senator Lona. Haven’t we recognized the Chinese Communists in 
several negative ways such as undertaking to persuade other nations not 
to trade with them and not to deal with them ? 

Mr. Marswaty. Oh, yes. We certainly acknowledge that such an 
entity exists and has a role in the world, and so on. That is certainly 
true. 

Senator Lona. Would it not be possible to negotiate on disarmament 
along the same lines, taking the attitude that we still don’t think Com- 
munist China ought to be in the United Nations, but as a practical 
matter, an effective disarmament arrangement in the Pacific cannot 
be reached unless Red China is included in the negotiations. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Disarmament negotiations, sir, are not second-level 
stuff carried on far removed. This is getting pretty close to the central 
business. They bear upon the central factors of political relatiorship. 
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And to say on the one hand that we can negotiate about the central 
factor of political relationship and, on the other hand, deny that any- 
thing such as political relationship can exist between them and us, 
seems to me to involve a contradiction. 

Senator Long. One other point occurs to me about the offshore 
islands. 

Does it appear to you that those offshore positions are going to be 
steadily more difficult to maintain as the military power of Red China 
continues to increase ? 

Mr. MarsHAut. This would depend, sir, on information and mili- 
tary judgment which are in classified channels over at the Pentagon 
and to which I have no access. My estimate of that, sir, would be so 
far removed from the knowledge of the central facts that I think it 
would be a presumption for me to attempt it. 


DISARMAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 


COUNTRIES WHICH HAVE RECOGNIZED COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Lonc. Do you have any idea as to how many countries 
have recognized Red China? 

Mr. Marsnatt. I cannot call them off, sir. 

Senator Lone. Has the United Kingdom recognized Red China? 

Mr. Marsnaui. Oh, yes, the United Kingdom; certainly India is 
in relationship with them, Pakistan certainly is. You are speaking, 
Senator, of countries outside of the Communist orbit ? 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Sweden, Switzerland, I suppose some of the other 
Scandinavian countries, many of the countries of the Middle East in 
the Arab bloc, also Ceylon. I can’t call them all off, but it must run 
to some 20 or 30, perhaps. 

Senator Lone. The Far Eastern countries which recognize Com- 
munist China are Indonesia, Ceylon, Cambodia, India, and Burma. 

Japan does not recognize them. 

Mr. Marsnatu. That is correct. 

Senator Lona. The Philippines, Laos, Vietnam, Malaya, and Thai- 
land do not recognize them. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Canada, I think, recognizes them. 

No, I am corrected by Mr. Barnett. I know he is right and I am 
wrong. Canada does carry on a greater degree of commercial rela- 
tionship with them, and that fact came to mind and misled me, but 
the formal step has not been taken. 


PREPARATIONS OF AMERICANS FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


Senator Lona. I have seen a substantial amount of criticism of our 
Foreign Service on the grounds that we ought to be better trained 
and better prepared for living in foreign areas. I understand that 
you served in Pakistan as an adviser to that Government. 

Criticisms that I have seen, which would seem to me to be well 
taken, relate to our weakness in languages, the tendency of Americans 
to be proud and even boastful of American superiority as to living 
standards, and also a failure to respect the local customs. 

I wonder if you might give us a word or two along that line on the 
basis of your service overseas and from your experience. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Senator, the trouble with that question is, I don’t 
know when and where to stop; I could talk on that for a long time, 
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because I have a lot of observations and a lot of recollections on this 
one, and they are very mixed ones. 

If I may say this as a generality, [ think that we probably do not 
have a sufficient doctrine on rel: ating ourselves to the fledgling states. 
I think that this is too uneven a thing. It is good in some places 
and it is very poor in others, and I think this is something as to which 
we have to get set. 

There is a good book on this, “The Ugly American.” It asks a lot 
of good questions. It does not always give the right answers, but 
at, least this problem is coming to closer ‘attention as a result of this 
book. 

Senator Lone. Suppose I submit to you a series of questions and 
let you give us a memorandum on that subject which you can prepare 
on a future occasion. 

We have prepared a rather substantial number of questions relating 
to disarmament problems which I will not ask at this time, but 
I will invite your written comments on any which you would like to 
answer. I would rather give you the questions and get your answers 
later than attempt to go into them now, because we have an additional 
witness to testify. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Senator Long, I will do my best to fulfill that 
request. If you please, sir, I hope you do not need it right away, 
because I am overcommitted for the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

Senator Lone. Yes, It will supplement your testimony here. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I will try not to write you a book in snare. 

Senator Lone. I believe you can keep it relatively brief and in line 
with what you would have answered if you had been asked about these 
matters today. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHati. Thank you, sir. 


SUMMARY OF VIEWS 


Senator Lauscne. Mr. Marshall, am I correct in my understanding, 
to put your statement into capsule form, that you are of the belief 
that in order to get from Red China (a) the good that might come 
from negotiating with them, (b) the ability to have it become a par- 
ticipant in a worldwide disarmament agreement, and (c) to get its 
consent to the United Nations and maybe the United Kingdom join- 
ing with us in guaranteeing the status of Formosa, you suggest that 
we probably will have to (a) recognize Communist China, (b) admit 
it to the United Nations, and (« ‘) 2 xive to it Quemoy and Matsu. Is 
that about, in substance, your position ? 

Mr. Marsa. Well, I would put it a little differently, Senator. 

I certainly would not say we should get their consent to getting other 
people to go along with this. This is quite an impossibility, and I 
do not think we would ever make our relationship to some other 
powers, our allies, subject to the consent of the Communist Chinese. 
I don’t think this is feasible or acceptable. 

I do not think it is called for, and the idea would certainly never 
occur to me, and if I have stated anything which led the Senator to 
believe that this i is my idea, I cert ainly want to correct it. 

I would say there is a contradiction between the idea of a universal 
negotiation, of a universal agreement on disarmament, and the notion 
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that there is not to be negotiation in this great area and no agreement 
with it. This isone which we must face up to. 

Senator Lauscue. That isnumber 1. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, in order to get Communist China as a 
participant in a disarmament agreement, we should give up Quemoy 
and Matsu, recognize Red China as a nation, and admit it to member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Sir, I say again that we can’t go proceeding down 
two lines which are 180 degrees apart. That is the point I would 
make. We can’t have universal negotiation and exclusion from the 
negotiation nexus at the same time. 

Riastor Lauscue. Let me put the question differently, if you will 
answer it. To get universal association, you suggest giving up these 
items which I have just identified. 

Mr. Marswatt. Sir, I would suggest on Quemoy and Matsu that if 
we are ever going to get anything such as a joint guarantee of the 
Formosa position, then this is one thing as to which we had better 
make up our minds we will have to give—namely Quemoy and Matsu. 

And I must say, sir, that they are of no strategic value and that 
their political significance arises from emotional considerations solely. 
I did not invent that idea. That is the Department of State’s expla- 
nation of its position, and I see no reason to question this. 

Senator Lauscue. I am not arguing with you. I am trying to get 
your position, that is all. Let me repeat it. 

In order to get China to become a participant in a universal agree- 
ment on disarmament, you suggest giving up these things which I 
have identified. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I suggest that the giving up of these things is cer- 
tainly logically and realistically involved in this, but I do not wish 
to be put in the position of saying that I recommend that these things 
be done just to mollify Peiping. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Mr. Marshall. 


DISARMAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 


INTRODUCTION OF MR. BARNETT 


Our next witness is Mr. A. Doak Barnett. Mr. Barnett was born 
and raised in China. At the time of the Communist takeover in 
China in 1949, he was in China as an associate of the Institute of Cur- 
rent World Affairs. 

Mr. Barnett has served the United States as a consultant to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and evaluation officer of the United 
States Information Service at the Hong Kong Consulate General 
from 1950 to 1952. He has studied and written about China from 
Hong Kong as an associate of the American Universities Field Serv- 
ice, and has been a Far East correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service. 

At the present time, Mr. Barnett is with the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. Barnett, would you please proceed with your prepared state- 
ment. 
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STATEMENT OF A. DOAK BARNETT 


Mr. Barnett. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to say that the Council on Foreign 
Relations is a private, nonprofit institution devoted to the study of 
international aspects of American political, economic, and strategic 

roblems, and as such it takes no stand, expressed or implied, on Amer- 
ican policy. Its membership represents a wide range of views. The 
statements which I am about to make represent my own personal 
views, therefore, and not those of the council. 

Senator Lauscue. Would you at this time, if I may ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, give us some identification of the membership ? 

Mr. Barnett. The membership of the council is composed of ap- 
proximately 1,400 members, about 700 in New York, about 700 
scattered elsewhere around the country. It covers quite a wide range 
of different types of American citizens, all of whom have a deep 
personal interest in foreign relations. 

A good many of them are businessmen actually, I would say the pre- 
dominant single group. A good many of them are people who have 
had public office previously. 

Senator Lauscue. This matter could be simplified, I would suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, if whenever an agency of this type comes to testify, 
some background be given of the membership. 

Senator Lona. Will you submit for the record perhaps a list of the 
board of your group, of your organization ? 

Mr. Barnett. Certainly. 

Senator Lona. A general cross section of the membership. 

Mr. Barnett. Mr. John McCloy is the chairman of the board, Dr. 
Henry Wriston is president of the council. 

Senator Lone. I take it that you had both Democrats and Republi- 
cans represented in the group ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, we certainly do. 

Senator Lone. Does this statement attempt to represent a cross 
section or a general consensus of their opinion ? 

Mr. Barnett. No, I have to disavow any attempt to represent the 
organization at all. This is completely my own personal view. 


NATURE OF COMMUNIST THREAT IN ASIA 


The list of questions submitted to me by the subcommittee 
covers a very broad area of inquiry and many complex problems. In 
this brief preliminary statement it is impossible to deal with all of 
these questions in detail, but I would like to make a few points, which, 
in my opinion, ought to be taken into consideration in dealing with 
the problems under consideration by the subcommittee. 

One of the first problems is how to define the kind of threat which 
we face in East Asia (which, for the purpose of these remarks, I will 
arbitrarily define as including the area from Pakistan to Japan). In 
my opinion, as long as the worldwide balance of military power be- 
tween the Sino-Soviet bloc and the West is not drastically upset, the 
most likely forms of Sino-Soviet expansionism in East Asia in the 
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immediate future are political and economic rather than military. In 
the East Asian region, as in the other major underdeveloped areas of 
the world, the Communist bloc is currently attempting to work toward 
a position of dominance by pursuing policies of “competitive coexist- 
ence,” emphasizing overt political and economic challenges to the 
position of the West in these areas. The Chinese Communists are 
playing a primary role in this “peaceful coexistence” strategy in East 
Asia, a role which is sometimes underestimated because of our national 
preoccupation with the Soviet threat 

There are two fundamental aspec ts to the Chinese Communist role 
in this strategy at present. Domestically, the Chinese Communists are 
consolidating and developing their home base, concentrating upon 
the task of building up their own political, economic, and military 
power. Externally, in their approach to the non-Communist coun- 
tries of East Asia, they have recently placed a subordinate reliance 
on military pressure and threats as el as overt incitement to revo- 
lutionary subversion (which dominated their policy in the first years 
after 1949), and they are now attempting to play the role of a large 
_— table power, concentrating on the development of closer poli- 

al and economic relations with the exist ing non-Communist govern- 
ee in other Asian countries, particularly in those countries which 
are already neutralist or are neutralist-inclined. 

Although it is not possible here to describe in detail the techniques, 
or the accomplishments, of the Chinese Communists in pursing this 
strategy of “peaceful coexistence,” several important facts should at 
least be noted. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH OF ASIAN COUNTRIES 


Since the start of their first 5-year plan in 1953, the Chinese Com- 
munists have achieved an extremely impressive rate of economic 
development, which far surpases that of other major underdeveloped 
nations in East Asia. Official statistics published by Peiping indicate 
an average rate of growth in Communist China’s gross national prod- 
uct of over 8 percent annually during 1953-57. Independent studies 
made in this country of Communist “China’s gross national product 
r»lace the figure — at, lower—either slightly above or slightly 
below 7 percent a year. But it is clear, even after discounting Pei- 
ping’s offic ial figures, that the Chinese C ommunists during their first 
plan period developed their economy at a rate close to double that 
achieved by India in its 5-year plan. 

Senator Lona. I would like to ask one question at that point. It 
seems to me that when you talk about industrial growth, it 1s helpful 
to relate it to the increase in population to see how much headway a 
country is making as far as the welfare of the public is concerned. 

What was the increase in population of China compared to the in- 
crease in India during that same period? Do you know that? 

Mr. Barverr. China’ s rate of increase in population net growth in 
this period was a little over 2 percent a year. I am not wholly sure 
about India. I think it would be slightly lower, so this would discount 
the comparison to a degree. 

Senator Lone. If you assume that India is increasing at the rate of 
about 314 percent a year and their population is increasing by 2 per- 
cent a year, in terms of that which is available to the public, they are 
getting ahead rather slowly, I would think. 
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If their industrial expansion exceeds their expansion of population 
by only about 114 percent 

’ Mr: Barnett. In India. 

Senator Lone. In India, they aren’t getting ahead very rapidly. 

Mr. Barnerr. No. I think the fact of the situation indicates that 
Communist China is getting ahead of India in this field of economic 
growth. 

During 1958, furthermore, the rate of economic development in 
Communist C hina increased still further. It is difficult at this point to 
make any final judgment about the accomplishments, or the conse- 
quences, of Communist China’s so-called great leap forward in 1958, 
but it is nonetheless clear that they have, as s they claim, made a tremen- 
dous spurt in their development program during the past j year. 

Japan’s gross national product has been growing during recent years 
at a rate comparable to that achieved by Communist China during its 
first plan period, which certainly indicates that the Communists are 
not the only ones capable of making rapid economic progress, but 
Japan is not an underdev eloped country, and it is the comparison be- 
tween Communist China’s progress and that made in other under- 
developed areas which gives primary cause for concern. Moreover, 
even if one compares Communist China’s development with that of 
Japan there is good reason to be concerned. The Chinese Communists 
are putting far. greater emphasis than the Japanese upon the develop- 
ment of heavy industries, and consequently within a relatively short 
period of time Communist China’s heavy industrial base will probably 
surpass Japan’s (in absolute terms), which could have a significant 
impact on the power balance in the region in the long run. 





RELATIONS OF COMMUNIST CHINA WITH OTHER ASIAN NATIONS 


Since 1954, Communist China has made notable progress in pro- 
moting closer political relations with many important non-Communist 
countries in East Asia, both through formal diplomacy and through 
so-called people’s diplomacy. The five principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence are the prime symbol of Peiping’s growing links with neutralist 
countries in the area, and there is no doubt that by adopting a rela- 
tively nonbelligerent posture the Chinese Communists have been able 
to encourage the growth of neutralism. 

Communist China has played a steadily increasing role in the Com- 
munist block trade and aid offensives in east Asia. Between 1954 and 
1957, the Chinese Communists’ trade with east Asian nations, from 
Pakistan to Japan, increased from US$425 million to US$610 million. 

Senator Lauscnr. What is US? 

Mr. Barrerr. Put in terms of U.S. dollars. 

The greater part of this increase was due to rising Chinese exports, 
which jumped | from under US$250 million in 1954 to over US$410 
million in 1957. Chinese Communist trade with the underdeveloped 
non-Communist countries in the Far East and southeast Asia alone 
increased by over three-quarters in this same period, at a rate more 
than three times as fast as the increase in Japan’s trade with the 

same countries. Final statistics for 1958 are not yet available, but it 
is clear that during the past year Communist China’s trade with the 
east Asian area has increased still further as a result of a major 
export drive conducted by Peiping. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Lona. Do you have any information as to the extent to 
which Communist China has been successful in increasing its agricul- 
tural production ? 

Mr. Barnerr. This is one of the fields that is most difficult to make 
any estimates of. They make claims which are literally fantastic. 

hey claim that during the past year, 1958, they doubled agricul- 
tural production. Well, this on the face of it I think is impossible. 
Why they make such a claim it is very difficult to know. There 
is a lot of evidence though that they have made a big increase during 
the past year. Exactly what it would amount to I think almost 
everyone is reserving judgment on. 

Senator Lone. They are now exporting substantial quantities of 
agricultural surplus, however, are they not ? 

Mr. Barnerr. They have been for a number of years, including 
some grain. 

Senator Lone. Mostly rice? 


ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. Barnett. Rice and other grains. The larger part of this goes 
to the Soviet bloc, but some to southeast Asian countries like Ceylon, 
for example. 

Despite its own domestic economic problems, Communist China has 
also initiated a number of significant economic aid programs in east 
Asia. The bulk of Peiping’s foreign aid to date has been given to 
the Communist regimes in North Korea, North Vietnam, and Outer 
Mongolia, but since 1956 it has also given aid to a number of non- 
Communist countries. During 1953-57, the total of Communist 
China’s publicly announced grants of foreign economic aid was 
US$779 million, of which US$55 million was allotted to non-Com- 
munist countries. During 1958 Peiping gave additional grants and 
loans to a number of non-Communist countries. In the east Asian 
region alone, the Chinese Communists have to date made grants or 

iven long-term loans to Cambodia, Nepal, Ceylon, and Burma, and 
in addition they have extended trade credits to Indonesia. 


EXTENT OF MILITARY THREAT 


The Chinese Communists’ emphasis upon overt nonmilitary com- 
petition to achieve short-term aims, of which I would say probably the 
most important is the encouragement of neutralism and the reduction 
of western influence in east Asia, does not in any sense minimize the 
long term danger of subversion or long-term threat of Chinese mili- 
tary power, however. It seems clear that what Peiping’s leaders hope 
for in the long run is internal revolutions which will bring Commu- 
nist regimes to power in other Asian countries. And they continue 
to build up their military strength. There is little indication that 
the Chinese Communists are now thinking in terms of using their 
army as a means for exporting revolution; expansion of the area of 
Communist control by direct military aggression does not fit into their 
current strategy, and would in fact undermine it. Nonetheless they 
undoubtedly believe that if Communist China can achieve clear-cut 
military supremacy in east Asia, the weak nations on China’s periph- 
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ery will be compelled to accommodate to the Sino-Soviet bloc’s poli- 
cies, and indigenous Communist political forces will have greater op- 
portunities to ee in strength. 

Communist China’s military power now exceeds that of all the non- 
Communist countries in the east Asian region combined. Its ground 
forces, with over 2% million men in over 150 divisions, and its air 
force with roughly 2,500 aircraft, of which probably 1,800 are jets, 
give it a clear military superiority over the stalbieeinetia national forces 
of non-Communist countries in east Asia. Communist China still 
lacks nuclear weapons, but its military forces have been developed 
into a formidable conventional warfare establishment. 


DILEMMA OF AMERICAN RELIANCE ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


At present, U.S. power in the region, and specifically the 
nuclear weapons in the hands of American mobile air and naval forces, 
provide a balance of sorts to Communist China’s huge ground forces. 
A good case can be made that under present conditions the mainten- 
ance by the United States of a strong nuclear capacity in east Asia is 
essential as a deterrent against major war in the region. It is also 
true, however, that the necessity for the United States to rely upon 
atomic weapons in its security policies in east Asia creates very serlous 
dilemmas for American policy. 

First of all, atomic weapons may be effective as a deterrent against 
the possibility of major attack by Communist China at some point on 
its periphery, but it is questionable how effective they can be as a 
deterrent against other possible forms of Chinese Communist military 
threats or pressure. Actually, there is only one area in east Asia, in 
my opinion, the Formosa Strait, where elnire appears to be a real 
danger of large-scale Chinese Communist attack in the foreseeable 
future. Elsewhere, if Peiping does decide to use military pressures 
or threats to a greater extent than it has in recent years, it is likely 
to bring its military power to bear in ambiguous or disguised forms. 
Even limited wars—in the sense in which the term is generally used— 
seem relatively unlikely. The most likely danger is that Peiping 
might try to give covert military support to indigenous insurrection- 
ary groups in countries such as Laos or Burma. The usefulness of 
atomic weapons either as a deterrent or as an operational weapon 
against indirect aggression of this sort is highly questionable. 

Prevalent Asian attitudes toward nuclear weapons must also be 
considered in assessing the wisdom of relying primarily upon nuclear 
weapons as a deterrent in east Asia. The fact that the first atomic 
bomb was dropped in Asia has made many Asians particularly hostile 
to the idea of nuclear warfare. The sensitivity to atomic weapons is 
especially great in Japan, which together with India and other Asian 
countries has called for the banning of all nuclear warfare. The atti- 
tudes of the southeast Asian countries linked to the United States by 
defense pacts or other military arrangements are less clear, but there 
is no certainty in my mind that these small nations would approve of 
the use of nuclear weapons on their own territory, even if they were 
subjected to foreign invasion. It is very possible that even those coun- 
tries which now approve the maintenance of a nuclear deterrent might, 
if war actually broke out, decide to submit to foreign occupation rather 
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than risk nuclear devastation of their own territory, if these seem to 
be the only alternatives. 

Even if the use of atomic weapons in the event of war were con- 
fined to the China mainland, and did not directly affect the territory 
of nations on China’s periphery, the political effects, although not 
wholly predictable, might have a seriously damaging effect upon 
the U.S. position in the area as a whole. Key countries such as 
Japan and India would almost certainly be antagonized by any 
use of atomic weapons in the area. And the other smaller countries in 
the region might well be frightened into disassociating themselves 
from the U.S. policy. It is by no means certain, in short, that 
the use of nuclear weapons in east Asia would bolster the morale of 
non-Communist countris on China’s periphery; it might actually 
strengthen existing tendencies toward neutralism or even toward ac- 
commodation to the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

There are other factors in the situation which must also be consid- 
ered. In the event of a serious threat of major conflict—even large- 
scale limited war—it is very possible that the Sino-Soviet alliance 
would be brought into play. ‘The United States cannot count upon 
maintaining a monopoly of nuclear power in the region. The Soviet 
Union might threaten to support its Chinese allies by using nuclear 
weapons itself, or it might decide to turn over a limited supply of such 
weapons to Communist China for its own use. 


ATTITUDE OF CHINESE COMMUNISTS TOWARD NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Although the Soviet Union has so far been unwilling to provide 
Communist China with nuclear weapons, top Chinese Communist 
leaders stated last year that it is their intention to obtain such weapons, 
without specifying exactly how or when. Undoubtedly, the com- 
plicated question of sharing advanced military technology has been, 
and will continue to be, one of the most delicate issues in Sino-Soviet 
relations. It must be assumed, however, that in the event of a major 
military showdown, there is at least a possibility that Communist 
China will be able to obtain nuclear weapons from the Soviet Union. 
It must also be assumed that the Chinese Communists, because of their 
determination to achieve major power status, will attempt to develop 
their own capacity to produce nuclear weapons. Apparently, they 
have already initiated moves in this direction. 

The Chinese Communist attitude toward nuclear weapons must also 
be considered in evaluating the effectiveness of such weapons as a 
deterrent to war in east Asia. The Chinese Communists have gone 
to great lengths in their propaganda to disparage the effectiveness 
of nuclear weapons, arguing that because China possesses a large 
area and a huge population, it is relatively invulnerable to nuclear 
attack. This may, in part, be merely a propaganda line. There are 
some indications that the Chinese Communists are more aware of 
the risks of nuclear war than their propaganda would indicate. 
Peiping has, for example, warned Japan of its vulnerability to nu- 
clear weapons, and it supports the idea of the Soviet Union of a 
nuclear-free zone in Asia. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
Chinese Communists may genuinely believe that mainland China is 
relatively invulnerable to atomic attack, at least by comparison with 
Japan, Formosa, and other areas of concentrated population on Com- 
munist China’s periphery. Some of their recent policies, furthermore, 
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seem designed to increase China’s capacity to withstand the impact 
of atomic attack. The recent communization program, for example, 
stresses economic decentralization, development of local self-suffi- 
ciency, and expansion of militia forces, and it seems to have been 
motivated at least in part by defense considerations, although I think 
there are other considerations that are probably more basic. 


U.S. POLICY ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


All these factors suggest to me that it is unwise to rely too heavily 
on nuclear weapons as a deterrent in the U.S. strategy in 
east Asia. They point to the need for developing more adequate 
conventional forces capable of coping effectively both with limited 
war situations and with ambiguous “indirect aggression.” In part, 
this need can be met by developing local defense forces of non-Com- 
munist countries in Asia, as the United States is now attempting to 
do. But many of these countries are already supporting military 
establishments which impose an excessive economic Harden upon their 
economies. A strong argument can be made, therefore, for the neces- 
sity of further developing, and probably expanding, U.S. ground 
forces which can either be maintained in the area or kept in 
readiness for rapid transport to the area. It can also be argued that 
these American ground forces ought to be specially equipped and 
trained, more than they have been to date, to deal with the kind of 
ambiguous “indirect aggression” or limited war situations which are 
most likely to arise. The development of the Strategic Army Corps 
is a step in the right direction, but it is questionable whether or not 
the United States is now adequately prepared for a Lebanon or 
another Korea situation in east Asia. 

The United States should certainly attempt to retard, and if pos- 
sible prevent, the development and production of nuclear weapons by 
Communist China. There appears to be relatively little, however, 
that the United States can now do under existing circumstances to ac- 
complish this aim. Because of the present gulf between the United 
States and Communist China, probably the only practicable avenue 
of approach is through the Soviet Union. If the United States and 
the Soviet Union are able eventually to agree upon arms control meas- 
ures, it might, in theory at least, be possible to extend such measures 
to include east Asia. Actually, it is difficult to see how arms control 
measures can be made effective without including Communist China. 
Any agreement which included all of the major Western powers but 
only one of the two major partners in the Sino-Soviet bloc, would pro- 
vide the Communists with such great opportunities for evasion that 
its usefulness would be dubious. 

Control or limitation of nuclear weapons alone will not get to the 
root of security problems in east Asia, however. The main problem 
today in purely military security terms, as already indicated, is the 
overwhelming predominance of Communist China’s conventional 
ground forces in that region. To be effective, therefore, arms control 
measures affecting east Asia would have to deal with conventional 
forces as well as with nuclear weapons, and it would be unrealistic 


to attempt to separate the two problems in order to deal with them 
individually. 
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PROSPECTS FOR DISARMAMENT 


There seems to be little immediate prospect, however, of discover- 
ing any useful approach to the basic problem of disarmament in the 
present atmosphere in east Asia. The existing tension and conflicts 
of interest in the area are so fundamental, and seemingly irreconcilable 
as of the moment, that undoubtedly the best that can be hoped for in 
the immediate future is a gradual stabilization of the existing status 

uo, and a slow reduction of tensions; until this is achieved, there is 
little prospect for seriously considering problems of arms control. 

In my opinion, a de-emphasis of nuclear weapons in U.S. strategy 
in east Asia might contribute to a reduction of existing tensions in 
the area, and it would undoubtedly improve the posture of the United 
States toward that area. As already suggested, however, such a de- 
emphasis would have to be accomplished by an improvement in the 
conventional warfare capability of the United States and its allies in 
east Asia. It should also, in my opinion, be accompanied by increased 
efforts to internationalize the problem of preserving peace in the area. 
The development of United Nations forces (police forces, observer 

oups, and the like) capable of being brought to bear rapidly in con- 
flict situations in east Asia, and particularly in southeast Asia, in 
ways which could mobilize the force of world opinion more effectively 
to preserve peace, ought to be a major U.S. objective. 


POLICY ON FORMOSA 


The main focal point of military tension in the whole region at 
present is the Formosa Strait. This is the one area where there is 
a continuing danger of large-scale military conflict between the United 
States and Communist China. In my opinion this danger does not 
arise so much from the possibility that either side would deliberately, 
calculatingly decide upon major war on the basis of this situation, 
but that situations could arise which would touch off a war without 
either side Son. th calculating it. 

) 


Ih my opinion, the danger of war in that area would be lessened, 
and the chances of stabilizing the existing situation and reducing 
tension and getting increased international support could be substan- 
tially increased, if the United States could induce the Chinese Na- 
tionalists to withdraw from the offshore islands. [¢ might then be 
possible to work toward an internationally backed de facto truce in 
the Taiwan Strait. This would, of course, have wide implications for 
our China policy asa whole. However, it is difficult for me to see how 
the United States can move toward stabilizing, and I would say 
strenothening, the situation in east Asia and reducing the chance 
of military conflict without modifying its present posture toward 
mainland China. 

_ Senator Lone. Thank you very much. I see that you are somewhat 
in agreement with the previous witness insofar as the problem of the 
offshore islands is concerned. 

Mr. Barnett. I would agree a great deal with what he says; yes. 
Yet me say this, first: I am very pessimistic about the possibilities of 
direct negotiations with the Chinese Communists at the present time. 
I see almost no major issues that I think they consider negotiable or 
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that we could consider negotiable without considering concessions 
which we ought not to consider. 

I think that this offshore island situation is not something, there- 
fore, that we can really expect a quid pro quo on. I think it has to 
be looked upon as an unfavorable, unfortunate situation that involves 
great risks and is divisive to the Western position, and that a with- 
drawal is justified, in my opinion, really necessary, in order, as Mr. 
Marshall felt, to strengthen the position in regard to Taiwan. 

I would agree with him that it would be highly desirable to get 
further international guarantees for Taiwan, either on the part of 
our allies or through the United Nations, and that this is almost im- 
possible to foresee as long as this offshore islands situation is there, 
and I think that we ought to combine, in my mind, a withdrawal from 
the islands with steps to further internationalize, get stronger support 
for Taiwan itself, and to remove a very divisive issue from our rela- 
tions with our allies. 

STATUS OF QUEMOY 


Senator Lone. Is it not correct that Quemoy, for example, is defi- 
nitely within the territorial waters of the Chinese mainland ? 

Mr. Barnett. This becomes a rather fuzzy question, and I am not 
wholly sure about it. 

The Chinese Communists during the last Quemoy crisis, as you 
probably remember, unilaterally declared a 12-mile limit which neither 
we nor the British nor a great many other maritime powers will ac- 
ee. The 12-mile limit would include all of Quemoy. 

he 3-mile limit, which we do accept, I think, would probably in- 
clude bits and pieces of the thing, but would not include all of Quemoy. 

Senator Lone. But at the conference of the Law on the Sea at 
Geneva, an agreement was reached which I believe can now be re- 
garded as international law. There was no agreement with regard 
to the 3- and 6-mile limit but with regard to the base-line problem, 
the agreement clearly stated that as long as the base line did not de- 
pert from the general contour of the coast, a nation may draw a 

ase line from point to point of unlimited length. If you draw such 
a base line and then measure out 3 mileg from that, Quemoy will be 
very clearly inside the territoria] waters of the Chinese mainland. 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, it would be. 

Senator Lona. So if the United States sent forces to Quemoy to 
assist, it would definitely put us in Chinese territorial waters, that 
1s, in the ferritorial waters of the Chinese mainland, which we have 
respected, in that our ships have stayed outside that 3-mile limit. 

But there is also a further question involved. All the forces that 
are stationed on Quemoy and Matsu are not available for the general 
defense of Formosa, are they ? 

Mr. Barnett. I think a good case can be made strictly in terms of 
the defense of Formosa itself, that it is very unsound to commit so 
many troops. This is the position actually of the U.S. Government. 

Senator Lone. Did not this Government take the position some time 
ago that the Chinese Nationalists had an undue proportion of their 
troops on those islands ? 


Mr. Barnett. Yes, we did. 
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Senator Lone. This Nation, in advancing against the Japanese home 
islands, bypassed a great number of Japanese garrisons and left them 
stranded there until they could be cleaned up at some later date. Those 
garrisons were useless to the Japanese after they had been bypassed, 
were they not? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. I think in the event of the Chinese Commu- 
nists deciding to make a major attack on Formosa itself, there is no 
doubt that they would bypass the offshore islands. 

I, myself, am inclined to think there is one very important distinc- 
tion between the offshore islands and Formosa itself. That is that 
although the Chinese Communists certainly could be expected, I 
would say, almost for the indefinite future, to claim Formosa, they 
are militarily, I think, not in a position seriously to contest for For- 
mosa at the present time. 

It is very hard to foresee them building up an amphibious capabili- 
ty that would put them in this position as on as the United States 
maintains its commitment to defend Formosa; so I think, as I say, 
you can expect them to claim it, but it is very unlikely that they will 
make any direct military challenge to Formosa. 

The offshore islands are quite a different situation. They are 
capable of making a challenge to the offshore islands. They are also 
capable of creating very serious international crises merely by bom- 
barding the island without actually committing themselves to a major 
attack. 

They can’t be ambiguous about Formosa. If they are going to at- 
tack it, they have to launch a major amphibious attack. 

Senator Lona. In regard to Europe, people keep asking how in the 
world did we ever maneuver ourselves into a position where we were 
in Berlin without any assurance of access to supply our forces there 
and to supply West Berlin. When one surveys the difficulty of the 
situation from a geographic point of view, and the power aspects 
are added, it causes one to wonder how we ever got committed to that 
kind of a position. 

So far we have not been committed to Quemoy and Matsu. We 
have left that up to the Chinese Nationalists. 

What you are saying is something that some of us have advocated 
all along, that we should not become committed to Quemoy and Matsu 
as a matter of American national policy. 

Mr. Barnett. I very much agree to this. I also, since you brought 
up Berlin, think it is quite important to distinguish between the off- 
shore islands and Berlin. 

Berlin is, after all, of great symbolic importance, in a position of 
great symbolic importance, with a large population and with, it seems 
to me, almost universal support among the western alliance. 

The offshore islands, it seems to me, are quite different in all of these 
respects. They are small; they are symbolic of divisive factors among 
the West rather than anything else, it seems to me, and I think that 
any attempt to equate Quemoy and Berlin is quite wrong, in my 
opinion. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much. 
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POPULATION GROWTH IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Witry. I was interested in your remark that the 214 per- 
cent rate of population growth is a small amount. It amounts to 17 
million people. 

Mr. Barnett. Sir, I do not believe I said it is a small amount. I 
think it isa very large amount; yes. 

Senator Wirry. All right; we agree on that. If every year 17 
million people are added to the now existing 650 million, in 35 years 
there will be 1.3 billion Chinese. That is in 35 years. 

Mr. Barnetr. Actually the demographers project present rates and 
estimate that approximately by 1980, if present rates continue, China 
will have 1 billion population. 

Senator Witey. I am trying to understand your argument, that 
we should give in to Communist China. Unless we can get.some 
definite understanding, why, to me it seems absolutely nonsensical. 

We have friends on Formosa. We have friends throughout south- 
east Asia, and in Australia and New Zealand. What is the answer 
to the increased population that will exist in Communist China ? 

Is it that we should continually yield, or is it that we should find 
some other solution? Did I understand you to say that we should 
give up these two islands, Quemoy and Matsu ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, sir, | do maintain that position. But the sense 
of your remarks 

Senator Witey. What do we get for it ? 

Mr, Barnett. As I said, I think this is a situation in which, if we 
are realistic, we cannot get a quid pro quo. But I still would believe 
that we can strengthen rather than weaken our position by giving. 

It seems to me that there are situations in which a tactical retreat 
can add to the development of a stronger strategic position, and I 
would myself maintain that if we can strengthen the international 
support for the position of Taiwan, the position of Formosa, and if a 
tactical retreat from the offshore islands would contribute to this end, 
that this is a tactical withdrawal contributing to a strengthening of 
position, not toa weakening of position. 





DANGER OF CONCESSIONS 


Senator Wirxry. What I am getting at, something about which I 
am very sincere: I do not see any particular use of those islands, but 
I do not see any use in giving them up just because Peiping says, “We 

vant them.” 

In other words, it would invite further encroachments as when 
Japan succeeded at Pearl Harbor. We would be giving in. When 
you say that the Communist Chinese could not attack Taiwan, what 
do you mean by that? They have got 2,500 planes, of which 1,800 are 
jets. You don’t mean they couldn’t, do you? 

Mr. Barnetr. What I meant to say, sir, is that they lack the 


amphibious capability of attempting an invasion of Taiwan against 
the U.S. fleet. 
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Senator Wizey. I hope you are right, but I haven’t that particular 
faith, What I mean is that until we can arrive somewhere at an 
agreement that has steel bands around it that can be enforced by 
Inspection, our experience has been that we cannot put any faith in 
these fellows. 

One hundred and forty thousand American boys who were killed 
and wounded in Korea call out for us to be alert and on our toes. If 
you have any solution to the problem of obtaining disarmament, I 
welcome it. That is what the purpose of this meeting is. But so far 
we haven’t seen any solution. 

You say we should give those two islands. Mr. Marshall says sit 
down and argue with them, and if you can’t get anywhere with them, 
you won’t get anywhere. What is your solution ? 

Mr. Barnertr. Well, sir, as I tried to imply in here, I think it is 
absolutely futile to think in terms of seriously considering arms con- 
trol vis-a-vis the Chinese under existing conditions. 

I think if this very dangerous situation in the offshore islands could 
be eliminated, if on this Basis the United States could build a situa- 
tion of much greater strength in terms of international support for a 
position in this area, including the defense of Formosa, I think that 

ossibly over a period of time, the Chinese Communists would be 
orced to adapt their policies to an acceptance of the reality of the 
situation. 

I think at the present time they are not inclined to accept this 
at all. I think it would take time, and it will take a strong position 
on our part, and I think that it would contribute to this to interna- 
tionalize this situation, and to-do this a tactical retreat on the offshore 
islands is required. 


POSITION ON RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Wizey. That is the idea you have. That is a contribution. 
Would you recognize Red China? 

Mr. Barnett. I think at the present time if we recognize Red China, 
that they would not recognize us, so I would not advocate taking a 
step of recognition at this time. 

T think that it may be years before a situation arises in which the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Communist China is feasible. I think it would certainly be very 
unwise for us to unilaterally take this step, without knowing what 
their reaction was going to be; without feeling them out. 

Senator Wirey. What if our ally on Formosa would not agree on 
retreating from those two islands? 

Mr. Barnett. Well, I think this is a very great problem, because 
our relationship with the regime there is obviously extremely impor- 
tant. But it seems to me the United States does have to determine 
what policies and what positions are in our interests, and has to work 
toward these positions and policies. 

I think that the Nationalists, we and the Nationalist regime on For- 
mosa, it seems to me, have a very wide area of common interest, but 
on this particular issue, our interests diverge. 

To them it is a symbol of their hope of returning to the mainland, 
their hope which they have stated in the past would be in military 
terms. Now they have accepted some limitations of this, but there 
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is no doubt, and if I were associated with that regime, I would have 
the same hope. 

However, the United States, it seems to me, does not define its inter- 
est in terms of the Nationalist regime fighting its way back to the main- 
land, and here is a situation where I fear that despite the fact that 
we have a wide common interest, we have a divergent interest on this 
particular issue. 

Senator Witry. Do you mean we should simply say to the Chinese 
Communists, “Now, here, you can have those islands,” and we would 
step out of the picture? What would that do to our friends on 
Formosa and friends in the rest of Asia? What effect is that going 
to have? 

Mr. Barnetr. If we determine this to be our national interest, 
then we face the problem of attempting to persuade and induce the 
Nationalist regime to coordinate their policies with us, and this is the 
next problem. 


The first problem, it seems to me, is defining what our national 
interests are. 


Senator Witry. We face the problem of reconciliation with our 
ally on Formosa. 

We face the problem of stepping aside from the position that we 
have held heretofore, on the theory, as stated by Senator Long, that 
perhaps these islands are within the territorial limit. We try to 
justify our position by reneging, so to speak, on our ally and stepping 
out of that picture. 

Mr. Barnerr. Well, sir, I think one thing that it is well to remember 
is that the U.S. Government has never made a commitment to these 
islands because it has always felt, as I understand it, that it would 
be unsound to make a commitment to these islands. 

Senator Wier. We sent our fleet nearby and, although we kept 3 
miles offshore from those islands, we saw to it that provisions were 
gotten in. The result was that the islands were held. 

But we are still talking about what can we do on disarmament 
and we haven’t gotten anywhere on that yet. 

Mr. Barnett. No, sir, and I think 

Senator Witey. You agree to that, don’t you? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Winery. That is all. 

Mr. Barnett. I think this is pretty much the point I was trying 
to make, in a sense, that there is very little chance of getting any- 


where or of devising useful approaches as long as the existing situa- 
tion in that area persists. 





POSITION ON OFFSHORE ISLANDS 


Senator Lona. Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Barnett, I have a few questions. 

You are of the belief that it would be impossible to obtain a quid 
pro quo in the event we give up Quemoy and Matsu; is that correct? 

Mr. Barnerr. This kind of thing is difficult to judge, but this 
would be my judgment; yes. 

As a matter of fact, I think there is some indication that the 
Chinese Communists will make it extremely difficult for us to get out 
at all, even if we decide that this should be our policy. 
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Senator Lauscue. That is, they will give us back nothing in the 
event we give them those two islands. That is your position ? 

Mr. Barnett. In terms of our relations with them; yes. 

Senator Lauscur. But you feel that it would be justified because 
if we did so, we might induce the United Kingdom and Canada and 
possibly the United Nations to join with us in protecting Formosa, 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. 

Senator Lauscar. The principal objective in giving up those is- 
lands, in accordance with your judgment, is that it would put us in 
a better position to get our friends to join with us in the maintenance 
of the independence ‘of Formosa ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. But from China we would get nothing, at least 
immediately. 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. I would add to that, however, that they lose 
something. They lose to the extent that the position of an independent 
free government of Formosa is strengthened internationally. ‘This 
is a loss to them, even though you can’t say that there is any concrete 
quid pro quo from that. 

Senator Lauscne. Are you familiar with the statement made by 
one of the officials, and I think it was Mao, that not only will we have 
to give up Quemoy and Matsu, but also Formosa ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. Do you attach any genuineness to that statement? 

Mr. Barnerr. Yes; Ido. I think this is a genuine statement of 
their desire. 

OBJECTIVES OF COMMUNISTS 


Senator Lauscue. Are you of the belief that there is anything that 
we can give either to Soviet Russia or to Red China that will abate 
their re ligious beliefs that the world must be communized ? 

Mr. Barnett. No, sir; as of the moment, I don’t think so. 

Senator Lauscne. That is, you accept this Marxian philosophy as 
being a religion with the Communists, and that they intend to carry 
it out ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes; I do. 

Senator Lauscne. Then if they do intend to carry it out, is it not 
reasonable to expect that if we give them Quemoy and Matsu, having 
obtained that they still will be looking to Formosa ? 

Mr, Baryerr. I think there is no doubt about this whatsoever. 

Senator Lauscne. Are you familiar with the Marxian definition of 
negotiation ? 

Mr. Barnett. I do not not know specifically what you have in mind. 

Senator Lauscne. It is my understanding that the Marxian defini- 
tion of negotiation, especially as interpreted and declared by Lenin, 
means that you carry on discussions for the purpose of proce uring 
from your adversary that which you want without yielding in any 
degree to the wishes and demands of the adversary. 

Does that sound like the policy of the Soviet and the Communist 
Reds ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes; I think it does. They look on negotiations as 
a means for establishing a new position from which they can then try 
to achieve new goals. 

Senator Lauscne. Having that in mind, have you given any thought 
to what the position of the United States and England and France 
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was in their yielding one step and then another to Mussolini and to 
Hitler? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes; I certainly have. 

Senator Lauscue. They gave up, threw overboard, Ethiopia, the 
Ruhr, the Sudetenland and them, at Munich, Czecho-slovakia. 
Nothing appeased Hitler and Mussolini. 

That is correct ; ; isn’t it 4 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Do you think there is any parallel in what is 
happening now ? 

Mr. Barnett. No, sir; I would not say that the motive for this 
would be to appease C ommunist China and therefore have a change 
of mind on their part. 

If this was a motive, it would be a completely unjustified motive, be- 
cause I do not think that withdrawing from the offshore islands will 
appease Communist China or change their objectives. The motive 
would be a strengthening of our own position, and it seems to me that 
the move can be defended on this ground. 

Senator Lauscue. And the strengthening would be that it would 
give us a more formidable argument in persuading some of the nations 
that are friendly with us now to join in a pact guaranteeing the future 
life of Formosa. 

Mr. Barnerr. I think increased international support of Formosa 
would certainly strengthen our position, and I think elimination of a 
devisive issue, which this is now at the present time among the non- 
Communist countries, would also be a step strengthening our position. 

Senator Lauscur. That is all. 


SUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATIONS ON AUSTRIA 


Senator Lona. With regard to the question asked about negotiations, 
we did over a long period of time finally arrive at what could be re- 
garded as successful negotiations from our point of view with regard 
to the question of Austria, did we not? 

Mr. Barnetr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Austria is not a part of NATO. It is a neutral 
country. 

It has a very small armed establishment and it would not be regarded 
as a part of the defense establishment of the East or the West. Never- 
theless, it is a free and democratic government; so we might feel that 
while we did not achieve everything that we would like to have 
achieved, our essential requirements were satisfied. Austria was united 
under its own democratic government as a result of negotiations. 

Mr. Barnerr. Yes. 

Senator Lona. So it is possible, based on that single example, that 
occasionally negotiations can satisfy the essential requirements of the 
two conflicting ‘sides. Austria would be an ex xample of that. 


NEGOTIATIONS SHOULD REFLECT CHANGES IN SITUATION 


Mr. Barnetr. Yes. It seems to me I would agree very much with 
what Mr. Marshall is trying to say on this point: That when changes 
in the power situation or the objectives of either side change, that this 
can then be expressed in terms of negotiation. 
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This can be formalized, if you will, and there are changes going on 
all the time in many respects. 

Senator Lone. At the time that we made the commitment to the 
Chiang Kai-shek government on Formosa, we also insisted that the 
Chiang Kai-shek government should evacuate the Tachen Islands. 

We could have sent our fleet in there to maintain that position on 
the Tachen Islands, but it was regarded by us as a military liability, 
was it not ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, it was. 

Senator Lona. It was just a matter of pinning down a great amount 
of our armed forces and undertaking to supply islands that were very 
difficult to reach where, over a period of time, they would become a 
greater and greater defensive liability, without any corresponding 
advantage to us. Isn’t that about what the situation was there ? 

Mr. Barnett. That is my understanding. 

Senator Lone. Assuming there are about 50,000 good troops on 
Quemoy, and I imagine anyone who puts his troops in the front line 
positions would pick some of his best divisions, wouldn’t that be a 
very strong mobile reserve to help defend the island of Formosa, in 
the event that that island were attacked by amphibious landings? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, I think so, and I believe that this is the opinion 
of the U.S. Government on the subject. 

Senator Lone. I am frank to say that the very day that these ne- 
gotiations started, it was my feeling that these offshore islands would 
become a steadily heavier burden for us to carry, pinning down more 
and more of our Armed Forces. I have always felt this way and I 
have said it repeatedly. I have yet to see where we are going to 
achieve any advantage by concentrating more and more of our power 
Senne these islands against the growing military power of Red 

ina. 

Someone may find some way that it would be to our advantage, but 
it seems to me as though the margin of safety that we can rely on in 
holding those islands would diminish as the military power of Red 
China grows. In that regard I find it difficult to see where we are 
going to get much advantage out of the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Maybe we will, but I don’t see how. 

I have a number of other questions here which will be sent to you. 
I suggest that you look these over, and send us such comments as 
might occur to you with regard to them. I am not attempting to go 
into all these matters at this particular time, sir. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barnett. Thank you. 

Senator Lauscne. I have just one question. If we said to Red 
China, “We will pull out of Quemoy and Matsu and we will ask Chiang 
Kai-shek to stall ott, but we want an ironclad agreement that For- 
mosa’s independence will be maintained,” do you believe Red China 
would agree ? 

Mr. Barnett. I wish I did, because I think this would be a mar- 
velous deal to make, but I am afraid I don’t. 

Senator Lauscue. I believe in negotiation, but the very proposition 
that I have suggested indicates that Red China does not believe in 
negotiation. 

I would say give up Quemoy and Matsu now if Red China would 
give up something in exchange, but it will not. 
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Senator Lone. Thank you very much. 

The committee will meet at 2: 30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2: 30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Humphrey (presiding) and Wiley. 

Senator Humernurey. We shall proceed with our afternoon hearing. 

Our witness this afternoon is the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. Walter S. Robertson. Mr. Robertson has 
served in his present post since 1953. Prior to that time he spent 
several years in the Far East in various capacities, including that of 
minister, counsel of economic affairs and later chargé d’affaires at the 
United States Embassy in Chungking in 1945 and 1946. From Jan- 
uary to October 1946 inclusive he was Chairman of the Marshall Truce 
Commission known as the Peiping Executive Headquarters. In addi- 
tion to his experience with Far Eastern affairs, Mr. Robertson, a 
former banker, has held several posts as an economic adviser to our 
Government. 

We are interested today, Mr. Robertson, in United States disarma- 
ment policy as it relates to the Far East. We would appreciate any 
observations that you may care to make, and I am sure that you will 
permit us to ask you some questions at the conclusion of your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER S. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MARSHALL GREEN, REGIONAL PLANNING ADVISER, FAR 
EAST; EDWIN W. MARTIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CHINESE 
AFFAIRS; AND RUTH BACON, U.N. ADVISER, FAR EASTERN 
BUREAU 


Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee and to be of any assistance I can in the 
promotion of its important objectives. Perhaps it would be helpful 
if I were to start out by briefly identifying some of the factors in the 
Far East situation that I consider most relevant to your interests. 

Much of our discussion here today must necessarily turn on the 
question of Communist China, which, disposing of huge military man- 
power, controlling the central areas of east Asia and menacing its 
neighbors through a wide variety of tactical devices, is bent on domi- 
nating the whole area. For this reason Communist China’s priority 
objective is the reduction and eventual elimination of U.S. military 
power and all other U.S. influence in the Far East. 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


In these undertakings Peiping works closely with Moscow. Al- 
though I would not deny the possibility of frictions and suspicions 
between these two Communist powers, it would be wishful thinking 
to forecast that either power will allow any differences between them 
to outweigh the dominant practical military, political, and economic 
advantages they derive through continued close cooperation. 


LEBLALEE LEE E 
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REVIEW OF COMMUNIST EXPANSION IN THE FAR EAST 


The Red tide which had advanced across east Asia from the end 
of World War IT was stemmed by March 1955, Since then com- 
munism has made no territorial gains. Until early 1955, overt force 
had been the principal instrument of Communist aggression but, con- 
fronted by the growing military strength and cooperation of free 
world forces in the Far East, the Communists placed their tactical 
emphasis after 1955 on such peaceful coexistence methods as offers 
of aid and trade to underdeveloped countries and various forms of 
political enticements and pressures. Infiltration tactics continued, 
and military force was being steadily built up. 

Meanwhile, the newly independent countries of the Far East were 
developing a better understanding of the nature of the communist 
threat and a better capability to “withstand it. Against the back- 
ground of a number of events culminating in Soviet successes in sput- 
niks and ICBM’s which so impressed the Far East in late 1957, a 
new hardening of the Chinese Communist line became evident during 
that year. On the domestic front during 1958, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime stirred up a hate-America campaign of unprecedented 
proportions, denounced the United States as a paper tiger, and pro- 
claimed U.S.S.R. superiority in missiles and the vulner ability of 
the United States. It might, of course, have been necessary for 
Peiping to create an atmosphere of fear and tension in order to im- 
pose the new unbelievably coercive commune system on the masses 
of China. It sought to find in the United States a focal point, other 
than Peiping, for the resentment of the people. In any event, through 
the commune system the Peiping regime was organizing a nation ‘of 
robots responsive only to that regime’s dictates. The entire adult 
population was drafted into people's militia, supplementing the 
3.5 million man army and security apparatus. 

In foreign policy, the more arrogant Chinese Communist line in 
1958 was “apparent in April when Peiping launched an_all-out 
political and economic warfare campaign against Japan. Just be- 
fore the Japanese elections Peiping severed all trade ties with Japan. 
It severed cultural contacts, seized Japanese fishing vessels, and sus- 
pended the repatriation of Japanese nationals. Peiping openly called 
for the defeat of Japan’s Liberal-Democratic Party, but then, having 
failed to influence those elections, it carried the battle against Japan 
to southeast Asia. There it called on overseas Chinese merchant 
communities—which are highly influential in the commercial and 
banking life of southeast Asia—to boycott all Japanese goods. This 

was accompanied by the dumping of Chinese mainland goods on 
southeast Asian ae at prices ranging from 10 to 20) percent 
below competing Japanese products. 

The attack on the Quemoy Islands launched on August 23, follow- 
ing Khrushchev’s visit to Peiping, was the overriding example of 
Peiping’s tougher tactics last year. The artillery barrage against 
the Quemoys “and subsequent re lated events are too fresh in our 
minds to require any recounting. I would merely emphasize that 
the Chinese Communists have made it clear over and over again 
that they are not interested in the offshore islands per se, “but 
only as a steppingstone toward the seizure of Taiwan. They will 
accept no compromise on Taiwan. The only settlement they are pre- 
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pared to “negotiate” is the withdrawal of the United States from 
the entire Taiwan area, the capitulation of the free C hinese Govern- 
ment on Taiwan and the seizure of that big island along with its 
650,000 well-trained military forces. They ‘refuse to renounce the 
use of force in the Taiwan Straits. 

If, perchance, there is now a reversion in Chinese Communist tactics 
to a less militant line, it will probably be because, once again, we in 
the free world did not give in to force. Peiping’s bullying tactics in 
1958 did not cow the free Asian countries. Japan’s electorate re- 
sented and reacted against Chinese Communist efforts to interfere in 
Japan’s elections. During the Quemoy crisis, many were our friends 
throughout the Far East who privately counseled standing firm in 
the face of force. Moreover, the commune system sent shock waves 
of revulsion among the peoples of Asia who set great store on religion, 
family life, and other human values. 

It must be remembered, too, that these countries look to the United 
States as the main counterpoise to Red expansionism. They recognize, 
or are coming to recognize, the need for a strong, adequately dispersed 
and protected U.S. re taliatory capability for deterring war. Most of 
these countries are also keenly aware of the need “for adequately 
equipped and mobile U.S. and local forces for dealing with a wide 
variety of military situations. 


U.S. CHINA POLICY 


Now our principal means for dealing with the multifaceted threat 
posed by Communist China continues to ) be: 

1. By maintaining an adequately strong U.S. military posture to 
deter and, if necessary, to counteract Communist aggression. 

2. By continuing to help build up the military, politic al, and eco- 
pgre strength of the free Far East as rapidly as possible. 

3. By exerting such means, for example, nonrecognition of Com- 
munist China and the trade embargo, as are av ailable to us to limit 
the growth of Chinese Communist power and influence. 

In addition, if it were possible to establish a sound workable sys- 
tem for controlling armaments or nuclear tests or surprise attacks—a 
system that truly protected our national security—then, of course, I 
believe Red China should be included. But I would lay great stress 
on the words “sound, workable system,” because of the experience 
which we have had in the Far East in the last decade not only in 
dealing with Red China’s rep patedly broken promises but, more per- 
tinently, with the Communists’ methods of undermining the work 
of control commissions established in Korea and in Indochina. 


EXPERIENCE WITH KOREAN ARMISTICE 


From the inception of the Korean armistice agreement, the Com- 
munist side repeatedly violated the provisions of that agr reement by 
failing to report imports of large quantities of war material, and by 
frustrating the related inspection and supervisory procedures. The 
Swiss and Swedish members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission—a four-power control commission composed of Sweden, 
Switzerland, Poland, and Czechoslovakia—summarized as follows 
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the situation with respect to inspection in a memorandum to the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission on May 7, 1954: 

The Korean People’s Army and Chinese People’s Volunteers’ side, on the 
other hand, adopted a rigid procedure. * * * It never submitted any other 
documents for inspection than prior notification reports. Beyond inspection 
of duly reported combat materiel, the inspection teams were unable to check 
off efficiently on other movements and this because of the stand taken by their 
Czechoslovak and Polish members. * * * All efforts undertaken by the Swedish 
and Swiss members of the inspection teams in order to increase the scope and 
the frequency of the spot-check controls have been constantly and persistently 
frustrated. The way these spot-check controls are carried out they have 
merely become a face-saving device devoid of any real significance. The in- 
spection teams in the north have therefore never gained the insight in move- 
ments of materiel as have the inspection teams in the south. 

We have also received reliable reports confirming the impressions 
received by the Swiss and Swedish members of the NNSC. These 
reports have indicated that the Communist side in North Korea had 
removed or had hidden aircraft prior to the arrival of the Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Teams, NNIT’s, prepared witnesses to give false testi- 
mony in response to questions posed by members of “the inspection 
teams and had otherwise deliberately and deceitfully obstructed the 
inspection provisions of the armistice agreement. 

The Swiss and Swedish members of the NNSC repeatedly stressed 
that many provisions of the armistice agreement were —— to vary- 
ing interpretations and that there were too many loopholes in the 
Korean armistice agreement to insure effective control. 


EXPERIENCE WITH GENEVA ACCORDS ON VIETNAM 


Turning to the Geneva accords on Vietnam, Communist China 
has, in complete disregard of the provisions of those accords, supplied 
voluminous quantities of arms to the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam, and has otherwise helped in the rapid buildup of the North 
Vietnamese military power. 

The International Commission for Supervision and Control, ICC, 
in Vietnam, the body established by the Geneva accords for the super- 
vision of the execution of the accords, has been unable, because of the 
restrictions under which it operates, to obtain proof of these viola- 
tions. The terms of reference fixed for the ICC by the Geneva ac- 
cords were fairly broad. Fixed teams were located in certain ports 
of entry and exit. Mobile teams were established to operate in “zones 
of action” bordering the land and sea frontiers and the demarcation 
line between North and South Vietnam. Within the limits of their 
zones, these teams were given the right to move freely and to re- 
ceive from local authorities all the facilities they require to carry 
out their functions. They were to have at their disposal modern 
means of transport and communication. Outside the “zones of ac- 
tion” the mobile teams were to carry out movements in agreement 
with the military command of the party concerned. 

Despite these fairly wide terms of reference, the ICC has been im- 
peded in the execution of its functions by the unwillingness of the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam to grant it the freedom of ac- 
tion and movement which it required. The zones of action of the 
mobile teams are restricted to 10 kilometers in width because of the 
refusal of North Vietnam to agree to a larger zone. Numerous po- 
tential points of entry are not under the continuous control of the 
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ICC’s teams. In the areas outside the zones of action teams can only 
observe, but not investigate. The terms are in practice dependent 
upon local authorities for the supply of transport facilities. The 
local authorities can prevent investigation by claiming inability to 
guarantee the security of an ICC team or to furnish the necessary ac- 
commodations for the team. The local authorities can also prevent 
ICC access to military areas or warehouses, even at points of entry, 
as well as refuse to permit control of internal movements of military 
personnel or materiel. 

I cite our experience with contro] commissions in Korea and Viet- 
nam in order to demonstrate that if details of inspection agreements 
involving Communist cooperation are left imprecise or subject to 
later interpretation, the agreements are almost bound to be rendered 
inoperable except insofar as they suit Communist convenience. For 
that reason I believe the approach being made at Geneva is the only 
sound one—of first agreeing on an effective, workable system and, 
second, demonstrating that that system is really operable. 

In addition, we must recognize that bringing the Chinese Commu- 
nists into more direct participation in arms control discussions will 
be used by them to try to increase Chinese Communist political stature. 
Participation in a disarmament treaty which did not include ade- 
quate controls and which was not accompanied by protective measures 
would add to Chinese Communist political stature without reducing 
the strategic requirements of other countries in the area. It might 
also tend to relax free world vigilance when there was no justifica- 
tion for such relaxation. This is a key consideration in an area 
where any unjustified slackening of our guard can only be at our 
extreme peril. 

I thank you. 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for a 
very frank and helpful statement. 

Senator Wiley, do you have some questions that you would like to 
ask the Secretary ? 


EXPERIENCE WITH AGREEMENTS WITH COMMUNISTS 


Senator Wier. I think you have demonstrated quite clearly, Mr. 
Secretary, that participation in a disarmament treaty which did not 
include adequate controls and which was not accompanied by protec- 
tive measures would add to Chinese Communist political stature, with- 
out reducing the strategic requirements of other countries in the area. 
You have given us your conclusion that we in the free world cannot 
afford to relax our vigilance. You see no justification for such 
relaxation. 

Mr. Rosertson. To the contrary, sir, I think the Communist re- 
ime in Peiping is more hostile, more aggressive, more abusive, and 
ess conciliatory than it has ever been in its 9 years of history. 

Senator Wirry. In other words, you don’t think you can trust the 
Communists in a disarmament agreement unless you have an adequate 
Inspection system. 

Mr. Rosertson. If past experience is any guide, we know that we 
cannot trust them. 

We negotiated an armistice in Korea that had four provisions; 
they violated three out of the four. 
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They moved into the Indochina war and at Geneva in 1954 they 
negotiated the settlement in Vietnam. The ink was hardly dry on these 
documents before the Chinese Communists began to violate them. 

Those agreements, like the Korean agreements, provided for the 
maintenance of the military balance of power. The Chinese Com- 
munists immediately moved into North Vietnam, reorganized the 
Vietminh forces, trained and equipped some 20 divisions, increased 
their firepower about six times, and now have battle ready an army 
of some 350,000 to 400,000 Vietminh troops, all in violation of the 
Geneva agreements. 

The Geneva accords called for the demobilization of the Communist 
forces in the two provinces of Sam Neua and Phong Saly in Laos. 
They never made any effort—they never made the slightest attempt 
to carry out that agreement. The Communist puppet garrisons 
stayed in these provinces and continued to exercise control there. 
They forcibly kept the royal government forces from coming in and 

taking over control. They stayed there, and years later negotiated 
an entirely new agreement for a coalition government. 

Red China made an agreement with us, publicly announced in 
September 1955, to release expeditiously all Americans imprisoned in 
China. That is nearly 314 years ALO, in fact, nearly 4—yes, 314 
years ago. They are still holding five in blatant violation of this agree- 
ment—holding them as politics ul hostages. 

We have never made any agreements in the past that they have 
kept except the cease-fire provisions of the Korea armistice agreement. 

Senator Witry. You have given the reasons why you say the ap- 
proach being made at Geneva, of first agreeing on an effective, work- 
able control system, and then demonstrating that that system is 
really operable is the only sound one. 


NECESSITY OF INSPECTION 


You believe that no agreement, unless there is a planned, thought- 
out, operable arrangement, can or will be kept by the Communists; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Roserrson. That applies not only to the Communist Chinese, 
but to the Soviets as well. 

Senator Witry. You have discussed the Far East. Does that same 
conclusion apply to agreements with the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, Senator. I cannot help from recalling 
George Santayana’s famous epigram: “Those who cannot remember 
the past are condemned to relive it.” 

Our whole record with the international Communists has been 
strewn with broken agreements. They have all of eastern Europe 
today, because of broken agreements. 

Senator Witey. Then you see no chance for any disarmament ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I see no chance for disarmament without the 
greatest peril to our own security short of a system which will enable 
us to guarantee and to assure that they are keeping their agreements. 

We surely cannot just trust them to keep their agreements. 

Senator Wirxy. A disarmament agreement calls for an adequate 
inspection system all over the world, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Roperrson. I think it does. 
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Senator Wirey. Until then as the saying goes, we had better keep 
our powder dry. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it is absolutely necessary that we keep 
our powder dry. 

Senator Witry. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Robertson, before asking my questions, I 
will make this observation : 

You are discussing the subject of disarmament, not as a theoretical 
or academic subject, but within the scope of the realities of the power 
politics of today. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. We know that total disarmament at this time 
is not possible, but we seek to find some areas of agreement. The 
policy of our Government, as I understand it, is to pursue relentlessly 
our search for areas of agreement. 

Is that your understanding of the policy of our Government ? 

Mr. Ropertson. That is. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have just remarked that those who cannot 
remember the past sometimes relive it. 

Mr. Roperrson. Are condemned to relive it. 

Senator Humpnrey. You mentioned the long array of promises 
broken by the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

I am sure that many of us recognize that that list of broken 
promises does not inspire confidence. However, if you can’t have any 
areas of agreement because of the record of broken promises, then 
you must live in a world situation in which the only protection and 
safety we have is derived from power; is that what you feel ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Well, I said, Senator, that we couldn’t trust them 
to keep agreements. 

Senator Humenrey. Yes. 

Mr. Ropertson. That any system or any agreement for disarma- 
ment, in my judgment, must be accompanied by means by which we can 
guarantee that they are carrying out and doing the things which they 
agree to do. 

I don’t think we can forget the fact that we have been deceived over 
and over and over again by the international Communists. I don’t 
think we can forget the fact that their declared objective is the com- 
munization of the world. 


HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


I think one of the most frightening facts of today, the realities of 
today, is that starting from zero in our generation, the international 
Communists now control 15 countries, all held in the grip of a ruthless 
regimentation, 900 million people, approximately a third of the world 
population. When Mr. Lenin laid his plans, he didn’t control a square 
foot of the world’s territory. He had an idea; he had a band of devoted 
fanatical disciples; he had a fertile seedbed of man’s inhumanity to 
man in which to sow his seed. 

He said, “First we will take eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, 
then we will surround America.” 

No sooner did they consolidate the revolution in Russia, then one 
by one, by one device or another, they took over every country of 


eastern Europe. 
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We put them into Manchuria at Yalta, the most strategic place in all 
of Asia for carrying out their designs of taking over Asia. They made 
good use of the opportunity. 

Talking about broken treaties and promises—the Soviet Union 
signed a treaty with the Republic of China on August 14, 1945, the 
day the Japanese surrendered, guaranteeing all moral, material, and 
military support, to the National Government of China. The ink 
wasn’t dry on the document before they began to violate it. They gave 
their material support to the N stimnal <Chdabamest of China by turn- 
ing over vast areas of territory and Japanese arms and equipment to 
the Chinese Communists. That is the way they carried out that agree- 
ment. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary, I don’t dispute these facts, 
What I am trying to get at is whether you are saying that we cannot 
negotiate any agreement with the Communists that will be lasting, 
effective, and binding ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I am saying that unless the leopard changes its 
spots, we cannot afford to run the risk of disarming ourselves and just 
trusting that they will disarm. 


MILITARY STRENGTH IN THE FAR EAST 


Senator Humpnurey. I don’t think anybody does expect to trust the 
Soviets. I have heard of no responsible official or responsible public 
person who has said we should trust them, or that we should engage 
in wholesale unilateral disarmament. 

But I am somewhat concerned over your statement on this fact. 
I don’t dispute your facts, do not misunderstand me. As a matter of 
fact the statement that you have made as to the perfidy of the Com- 
munists is one that is a matter of tragic history of our time. But I 
saw in the morning paper that the United States is going to cut the 
missile fund $400 million next year, and I happen to be one of these 
people who believe we have been doing a lot of unilateral disarming. 

For example, if you are going to negotiate you have to have some- 
thing to negotiate from. What are we going to negotiate from if we 
have already stripped ourselves down to raw muscle and bone ? 

Your thesis is, and I think it is one that can be held pretty firmly, 
that we live in a tough world in which the Communists have broken 
their agreements time after time. 


In the Far East there exists a belligerent Communist China. The: 


Washington Post today contains an article entitled, “Soviet Activity 
Changes China.” The author of this article, an eminent scholar on 
China, spent 6 weeks in Communist China recently to study its popu- 
lation problems. He is the director of India’s Institute for Popula- 
tion Studies at Madras, and holds a doctorate in sociology from New 
York University. The article describes the hate-America campaign 


that has been underway, the de-Americanization of university life, 


for example, and other things that you have mentioned today. There 
is no doubt that the Chinese Communists have been the most bel- 
ligerent nation since World War II in terms of their talk and their 
activity. 

If that is the case, why is it that we are so concerned about the 
budget problems that relate to our national security? If, as you say,. 
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we cannot reach a reliable agreement with these people, then there is 
only one other thing we can rely upon, and that is strength. 

What strength do we have that we can bargain with in the Far East? 
What are we doing to our military posture in the Far East? If I 
understand the situation correctly, we have been removing some forces 
from the Far East instead of adding to them. 

Mr. Ropsertson. Well, Senator, I have no inclination or desire to 
evade any question that you ask me. I was just wondering while you 
were asking me that question if I was the proper Government official to 
whom it should be put. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN FAR EAST 


Senator Humrpnrey. Let me ask another question: Are we stronger 
today in the Far East than we were a year ago, militarily ? 

Mr. Rozertrson. Well, I think in comparison to a year ago, we do 
have, we are about the same as we were a year ago. 

Senator Humrurey. All right. If we are about the same then, 
are the Chinese Communists stronger today than they were a year ago? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, I think they are stronger today than they 
were a year ago, because they have been steadily building up their 
military capabilities on the mainland of China. 

Senator Humpurey. What is the power relationship in the Far 
East today as compared to a year ago? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, I think that we do have the same power 
in the Far East today as we had a year ago to deter action there. 

Senator Humpurey. You say we have the power that we had a 
year ago? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. I think we had the power a year ago, 
and we have it today, to deter action there. 

Senator Humpnurey. But what is the power relationship? If the 
Chinese Communist power has grown, and ours is the same as it was 
a year ago, then does it automatically follow that the power relation- 
ship is less favorable to us ? 

Mr. Rosertson. It doesn’t follow that they exceed our power. 

Senator Humpurey. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Roserrson. I think our power is greater than theirs. 

Senator Humrpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. And I think that the only deterrent that we have 
in dealing either with the Russians or the Chinese Communists is 

ower. 
Senator Humrurey. Who is gaining in this power race in the Far 
East, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, I think we are holding our own there, and 
unless we can be bamboozled into disarming ourselves and weakening 
our strength, and ceasing our efforts to help the other independent 
countries there to be strong, help them with their military problems, 
help them with their economic problems, make them less vulnerable 
to the Communist tactics, if we can continue our programs, we can win. 

There has never been a time since the close of World War IT when 
the Asian nations themselves were more acutely aware of the threat, 
the magnitude of the Chinese Communist threat to their independence. 
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Some years ago there were some countries of the area, so-called 
neutralist countries, who thought there were just two great powers 
in the world, one headed by the United States and the other by the 
Soviets, and that as far as the smaller nations were concerned, it didn’t 
make much difference which one was in the ascendancy. I seriously 
doubt if there is a country in Asia today which does not realize that 
the international Communists are a threat to their independence, and 
I don’t believe there is a single nation in Asia today who thinks for 
one moment that the United States is a threat to their independence. 

Senator Humpnrey. I thoroughly agree with that. 

Mr. Secretary, what I am trying to get at is not the fact that the 
nations of the Far East realize the danger of Communist China, and 
that they may have well shifted some of their points of view relating 
to the potential danger of Communist China. 

What I am concerned about is the existing power relationship. You 
have pointed out with a good deal of specific detail that it is very 
difficult to arrive at a reliable agreement. To date we have not been 
able to reach such an agreement; we have had agreements but they 
have been violated. 

If that is the case, Mr. Secretary, and I am basing it on your state- 
ments, then I am interested in what the power relationships are in the 
Far East and what power has the most momentum. 

I know we are supposedly the stronger in the Far East. But my 
question is whether or not the combined strength of the United States 
and its allies in the Far East is gaining more rapidly than the military 
prowess of China, North Korea, North Vietnam, and any other forces 
which may be at the disposal of the Communists ? 


EXAMPLES OF FREE WORLD STRENGTH IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Rosertson. Of course, Senator, I am a layman, and you are 
asking me a military question, but I can say this: 

There is a factor where we have added strength today that we didn’t 
have a year ago. I think the armed forces of the free Far East 
countries are better trained and better equipped. 

Senator Humenrey. Would you give me an example? 

Mr. Roserrson. Well, we are helping to support in Asia approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 Asian troops including some 600,000 Korean ground 
forces. You spoke about bringing our troops home. As we trained 
the Koreans, we did bring our boys home after the war. We still 
have two divisions left there, however. 

Senator Humrenrey. Yes, not all full strength, though. 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, we still have two divisions there, I don’t 
know whether they are at full strength, but we have sufficient 
American forces, according to my information, to exercise effective 
command of the U.N. forces there. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserrson. Our policy makes good sense. It costs us $6,500 
per man to maintain an American soldier in Korea, It costs about 
$650 a man to maintain a Korean soldier. 

We have settled nothing in Korea. We have a ceasefire; we have 
a 150-mile armistice line which has to be patrolled every hour of 
the day or night. Nothing has happened in Korea to justify our 
relaxing our military posture there. There are forces totaling 
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650,000 on Taiwan. We are helping support an army of some 140,000 
in Vietnam. 

We have—lI have forgotten which ones I have cited—they are the 
three principal military establishments we are helping to support. 

Senator Humrurey. Taiwan, Vietnam, Korea. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I appreciate that we are doing these things, 
and I am not going to try to press the point any further. The purpose 

of my inquiry is not to dispute the fact that we may have a power 
balance on our side. I am not a military man, either. I have to 
accept what the military authorities tell me. 

What I am concerned about are the statements that are made by 
military authorities, and by State Department officials, as to the rapid 
expansion of Communist China’s military power. If it is not possible 
to arrive at an agreement, then the only other possibility of security, 
it seems to me, is to maintain a favorable balance of power. If we 
work on the assumption that lasting, effective agreements with the 
Communists are not possible, then the only other answer to the security 
problem is to have unmistakable superiority of military power. What 
evidence do you have that our national security interests are being 
adequately protected ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Senator, my point is not that an agreement is not 
possible. It would be possible if we had only ourselves to consider. 
But it is not possible without the good will, the good faith, shall I 
say, of the Communists. You can’t make an agreement where there 
is no will to agree. 

We would like to disarm. We do not have any aggressive designs in 
the world but we know that they are dedicated to taking over the 
world. 

Senator Humpnrry. I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that we have 
Jearned valuable lessons in recent years from armistice agreements 
that we signed. We learned, not only that you could not trust the 
adversary, but also that the agreements were filled with loopholes, 
such as the right of veto of the military command. On occasion we 
were a little more anxious to make agreements than we were to get 
solid and sound agreements, to put it quite frankly. We found our- 
selves restricted by the obstructionist tactics of the Communist 
adversary. 

Mr. Ropertson. That was exactly my point in citing those agree- 
ments, because in order to get an agreement, we made compromises 
which made the agreements inoperable, and we have exactly the same 
preblem facing us today. 

If. in order to get an agreement on paper, we make compromises 
which do not enable us to see that they are going to carry out the 
agreement. we are the ones who will lose. 

Senator Humpnrey. I couldn’t agree with you more, Mr. Secretary. 
If we make any disarmament agreements of any kind, we must have 
« control and an inspection system which is workable and not subject 
to veto. 


Mr. Rosertson. Right. 

Senator Humrurey. That is what we are talking about right now 
in Geneva at the conference concerning nuclear test suspension. It 
is my view we should have learned important lessons from the Korean 
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armistice, and from the Geneva accords on Vietnam which permitted 
obstruction and evasion. Would you agree to that? 
Mr. Rozerrson. I would. 


SINO-SOVIET FRICTIONS 


Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in the third 
paragraph of your statement, and I believe it is a very valuable bit of 
testimony. You raise the warning flag about the close working rela- 
tionship between Peiping and Moscow, and you say: 

Although I would not deny the possibility of frictions and suspicions between 
these two Communist powers, it would be wishful thinking to forecast that 
either power will allow any differences between them to outweigh the dominant 
practical military, political and economic advantages, et cetera. 

Did you see the article in the morning paper relating to a dis- 
cussion which took place over the weekend among Mr. Stevenson and 
Miss Barbara Ward, and I believe Mr. Crankshaw, pertaining to 
Sino-Soviet relationships? 

Mr. Rosertson. No, I did not. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, I believe the point was being made by 
these three that I have referred to, Mr. Stevenson, Miss Ward, the 
eminent British foreign policy analyst, and Mr. Crankshaw, that the 
possibilities of friction are present, but for the moment, at least, 
and for the foreseeable future, the alliance between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China is advantageous to the parties, and therefore, 
it would be somewhat bordering upon wishful thinking to presume 
that this might disintegrate, at least currently or within the im- 
mediate future. 

I want to associate myself with your statement in this third para- 
graph. I think that this is a point that ought to be well noted. 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


I also note on page 2 of your statement in reference to the actions 
of the Chinese Communist Government the following: 

Peiping openly called for the defeat of Japan’s Liberal-Democratic Party * * * 
This was accompanied by the dumping of Chinese mainland goods on South- 
east Asian markets at prices ranging from 10 to 20 percent below competing 
Japanese products. 

Every Communist state participates in this kind of economic war- 
fare. 

Mr. Secretary, what are we going to do about this? This happened 
to be against Japanese goods. But we have witnessed this against 
British goods and against American goods. There is no doubt that 
more of this kind of what I call economic warfare will be facing 
us in the days to come. 

What, if anything, is the State Department doing to combat the 
economic offensive that the Soviet Union has begun to wage and 
obviously contemplates waging even more intensively in the future? 

Mr. Roserrson. In an executive session or in private, I will tell 
you of one thing that we are doing now with reference to this 
Japanese situation, but I cannot discuss it in an open session. 

enator Humpurey. You always have that privilege, you know. 
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Mr. Rosertson. In an open session for the most obvious reasons— 
the plans have not been completed and the various agreements have 
not yet been obtained. , 

Senator Humpurey. You believe that one of the major dangers 
in this present world situation is the economic competition ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. I think economic competition 1s a main 
danger, but I think the primary danger is the military one. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you speaking of the danger from the 
Soviet Union, or from the Chinese Communists ? 

Mr. Ropsertson. Well, maybe I didn’t express myself very clearly. 
I think the economic side of the problem is very important, but I 
don’t think we can relax our military posture and divert funds which 
are necessary for our military strength. I don’t think we can afford 
to divert military funds into economic fields. However important 
the economic battle is, the situation has surely not arrived when we 
can afford to reduce our military strength. 


PARTICIPATION OF CHINA IN NUCLEAR TEST SUSPENSION 


Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Secretary, you are familiar with the 
negotiations relating to the suspension of nuclear weapons tests which 
are going on in Geneva. 

Do you believe that an effective agreement that would safeguard 
and protect our national security can be arrived at if Communist 
China is excluded ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, before I answer you, may I disqualify my- 
self as a disarmament expert ? 

Senator Humpnrey. This is not 

Mr. Rosertson. These questions are not within the area of my 
responsibility. They are not questions to which I have given the same 
thought as to a lot of the problems in my area. We do have experts 
in this field whom, I am sure, you will ask to appear or who have 
appeared before this committee. In answering your question, I can 
dolittle more than give a personal opinion. I can’t give you 

Senator Humpnrey. Maybe I can help you for a moment on this. 

You know the Conference of Experts that met at Geneva in July 
and August did include in the proposed inspection system a number 
of stations in what they called the Asian area. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Witnesses who have testified before this sub- 


committee have said that 37 of those stations, I believe, were to be in 
the Asian area. 


Mr. Roperrson. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. I give you this as background because the 
original proposals of the technicians for monitoring, control, and 
inspection included a number of stations, seismographic stations, for 
example, in Asia, and some of those were to be in China. 

At the political level where you, sir, and the State Department are 
involved, the area of the China mainland is not included, obviously 
because China is not a party to the negotiations. Negotiations are 


presently restricted to the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States. 
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My question is whether, in light of your broad experience in the 
Far East, and in light of your responsibilities relating to this area, 
you believe that it 1s politically desirable to negotiate an agreement 
relating to the suspension of nuclear weapons testing that excludes 
from the inspection system the China mainland ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Senator, I would much rather you asked that ques- 
tion of the Secretary of State than me. 

n caeator Humpurey. I don’t think I should do that right now as 
e is ill. 

Mr. Rosertson. Or the Acting Secretary of State, the man who 
speaks for the whole department, I think, should answer that question. 

Senator Humpnurey. I believe this is a very fundamental problem, 
Mr. Secretary. It is the view of some members of this committee, 
one which I do not necessarily hold as strongly as some, as indicated 
by their inquiries of other witnesses, that an inspection program ought 
to include, if it is to be adequately safeguarded, the China mainland. 

You are the official in the State Department responsible for Far 
Eastern affairs, and a highly respected officer of our Government. I 
am sure that when the disarmament discussions took place in the State 
Department for the preparation of our national policy relating to 
these negotiations in Geneva you must have been consulted. If you 
weren't, at least you should have been. 

If you were, I want to know what kind of opinion you gave to 
Mr. Wadsworth or to the Secretary of State relating to a Minasanes 
agreement or a nuclear test ban agreement that excluded China. 

Mr. Rosertson. In answer to your question, may I repeat a state- 
ment which I made in my opening remarks? If it were possible to 
establish a sound, workable system for rere armaments or 
nuclear tests or surprise attacks, a system that truly protected our 
national security, then of course I believe Red China should be in- 
cluded. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, now, let me ask you the question in 
another way: 

Can you develop any kind of workable system for controlling arma- 
ments or nuclear tests or surprise attacks that does not include Red 
China? I think that is the question. 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, the question is if you would get both, or, 
rather, if you would get Russia, which has not yet done it, if the 
Soviets would agree to a workable system, one that we had confidence 
in, then you would have an entirely different problem. 

Senator Humpnurey. I don’t think so, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Ropertson. If you had agreement on a foolproof system, which 
you haven’t got—you were just referring a while ago to the Rus- 
sian veto of inspection teams going out. Until we have some sign 
of a desire on the part of the international Communists to work out 
an operable system, it seems to me that your question is more or less 
an abstract one. 


INCLUSION OF CHINA IN INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Senator Humpnrey. I don’t believe it is very abstract at all, 
Mr. Secretary. I say most respectfully to you, without any intention 
of badgering, I am deeply concerned about this. Senator Gore 1s 
also very concerned about it, and I consider him to be one of the ex- 
tremely able men in this area of atomic energy and foreign policy. 
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I am sure that all of us are equally concerned and we are really 
looking for advice. Remember that if an agreement is signed at 
Geneva by our representatives, it will require Senate approval. The 
record that we are making here today and have made in the past will 
be the record that our colleagues will refer to. 

We have respect for your point of view. I am not trying to agree 
or disagree. Iam merely trying to elicit a point of view and an obser- 
vation. I do not believe it is abstract or academic to talk about these 
negotiations, because we are right now in very difficult negotiations 
with the Soviet. 

Let us presume for a minute that the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom do agree on a system 
of inspection which we judge to be workable. That would be our 
decision. No one would force us to sign the paper. My question is: 
Do you believe that an agreement which would limit the inspection 
stations to the areas of the countries that are involved in the agree- 
ment would be adequate for the protection of our national security ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not. 

Senator Humpnrey. You do not. That is a frank statement and 
we respect your point of view. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Well, I have to speak personally. As I say, I don’t 
think that I am the officer in the Department to answer that question 
officially. But I do say it is my opinion, my personal opinion, that 
any system that has been agreed upon, and that we are satisfied is 
operable and foolproof, if it is to effectively protect our security in- 
terests it must include the world. 

Senator Humpnrey. That would mean it must include the mainland 
of China ? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is a point of view which is held, may I 
say, Mr. Secretary, by a number of people. I think it is important 
that we get your reasoned and mature advice and counsel on these 
matters, because the Chinese mainland is a large portion of this earth. 

Mr. Ropertson. Of course it is. 

Senator Humrnrey. If you are going to have a suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests without including in the agreement Communist 
China, you obviously provoke a number of questions from a large num- 
ber of people as to the reliability of any such test ban and any such 
inspection system. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary, I have a few questions here which relate to 
some of previous statements by the Department of State and by other 
witnesses who have been before us. 

Let me just go over a few more points with you. 


POSSIBILITY OF DECREASING TENSIONS IN FAR EAST 


In answer to the question of whether there are any steps that the 
United States should take regarding closer relations with Communist 
China with a view to decreasing the need for the arms buildup in that 
area, the State Department stated in response to a written inquiry 
tothe Department : 


Any steps that we might now take toward closer relations with Communist 
China would not only be regarded by Peiping as a sign that its policies were 


seen, but would also be much bewildering and confound our friends and 
allies. 
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That relates to your statement, Mr. Secretary, in which you said: 


In addition, we must recognize that bringing the Chinese Communists into 
more direct participation in arms control discussions might be used by them 
to try to increase Chinese Communist political stature. 

Do these statements mean that in your opinion there are no steps 
whatever that can be taken to reduce the tensions in the Far East and 
decrease the need for armaments? 

Mr. Rozertson. There are a good many steps that we could take that 
would improve our relations with Red China, if we were willing to pay 
the price. 

The sine qua non of Red China’s demands is that we get out of 
Taiwan, that we eae and abrogate our mutual defense treaty 
with the Republic of China, and that we get out of the west Pacific. 

Now, from their standpoint, that would remove the principal, almost 
the sole obstacle, of their being able to achieve their objectives of 
taking over of Asia. 

They say that there is no compromise, that no compromise is possible, 
about Taiwan. If you will allow me to go back to the Taiwan Straits 
crisis. As you will remember, it followed Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to 
Peiping. The bombardment on August 23d was accompanied by a 
series of broadcasts out of Peiping, which extended into September. 
They all emphasized the same theme. They said, “The people’s libera- 
tion army has determined to liberate Taiwan, Quemoy and Matsu.” 

In none of these broadcasts did they make the slightest distinction 
between Taiwan and the offshore islands. 

This was followed by Mr. Khrushchev’s letter to the President, the 
one that was so offensive it was sent back. It had one little paragraph 
which said: 

The only way to relieve tension in the Taiwan Straits is for the United States to 
get out of Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits 

and then to paraphrase his words but not his meaning, he went on to 
say that if we didn’t get out the Chinese Communists had no other 
alternative except to throw us out, and they would help them to do it. 

At Warsaw—as you know, we are having continuing negotiations 
with them at Warsaw—they would not let us mention the offshore 
islands per se. They said: 

Don’t talk to us about the offshore islands or the removal of provocation on the 
offshore islands. You get out of Taiwan. 

They wouldn’t talk about or negotiate any aspect of the problem of the 
offshore islands. Their declared objective, made unmistakably clear 
over and over again, is that we must get out of Taiwan. 

That makes sense from their standpoint. The little 65 square miles 
of real estate involved in the offshore islands are of no particular value 
to them one way or the other. What they want to get rid of is the 
rival Chinese government, challenging the loyalty of millions of 
Chinese on the mainland, as well as 10 million on Taiwan and 12 
million in southeast Asia. 

They also want to get rid of the 650,000-man army on Taiwan which 
is not only an important factor in the military balance of power in 
Asia, but a powerful deterrent to the renewal of aggression again in 
Korea or in southeast Asia. 

The offshore islands are peanuts, and it would be naive for us to 
think that when the tiger is after the village, we could appease his 
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appetite by giving him the baby. They have made it very clear that 
we cannot. 
VIEWS OF PROPOSAL OF MR. MARSHALL 


Senator Humpurey. There were witnesses this morning, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that related to, who related their testimony, to this Taiwan 
situation and the offshore islands. One witness, Mr. Charles Burton 
Marshall, who is visiting research scholar at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, giving his own individual views and 
not speaking for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
said as follows: 

I suggest that this is probably a good time to start modifying some of our 
positions in that area, the Taiwan area. I would suggest a possibility to be 
explored along the following lines: 

A unilateral statement by our Government taking note of the easing of the 
threat of force in the Formosa Strait and making clear our willingness accord- 
ingly to enter into diplomatic relations with the Peiping regime. 

(b) A diplomatic effort to get others—the British, and the Pacific dominions 
of the British Commonwealth especially—to associate themselves with us in 
the defense of Formosa and probably an effort to give a U.N. cover to the position. 
We would, in effect, be interpreting the easing of the situation as indicating that 
the Peiping regime does, de facto, accept the present status of Formosa, though 
we would understand its reluctance to manifest this in an explicit backdown. 

This course would presumably involve, collaterally, getting the Chinese Na- 
tionalists to p11 out of the Quemoy and Matsu positions. 


This gentleman says it is unsound for them to be there, it is unsound 
for us to be vicariously involved in their occupancy, and we should not 
forget that these islands in sight of the mainland have traditionally 
been considered as politically attached to the mainland, et cetera. 

I think that gentleman’s testimony is directed toward broadening 
the base of support for the defense of Formosa beyond a bilateral ar- 
rangement of treaty between the Nationalist Government and the 
United States, by involving others in that defense. 

This gentleman’s testimony, as I recall it, lent itself to the thought 
of making some concessions vis-a-vis the offshore islands, which you 
have said were a rather insignificant piece of real estate to the Chinese 
Communists, in order to get a broader base of support for Formosa. 

What is your view of that ? 

Mr. Rosertrson. With all due respect to the gentleman whom I do 
not know, I think his statement is unrealistic, and uninformed. I 
think it sounds very well to read it. But I don’t think he is very 
well acquainted with the situation or he would not make that state- 
ment. 

He may think he knows the Chinese Communists better than I, 
what their objectives are and what their position is. They say, how- 
ever, they wouldn’t think of trading a seat in the United Nations for 
the offshore islands. They say that the question of Taiwan is not 
negotiable. We have had 87 meetings with the Chinese Communists 
in Geneva and Warsaw in which they have expressed themselves with 
much more clarity to us than what this gentleman assumes to be their 
position. 

Senator Humenrey. Perhaps I have not done justice to this gen- 
tleman. He is not advocating that we get out of Formosa. 

Mr. Rosertson. No, but he is suggesting that by giving up the off- 
shore islands we would get more support for our Formosa position. 
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We could put Formosa under the United Nations and recognize the 
Chinese Communists. 

Well, I am saying that we might recognize the Chinese Commu- 
nists on that basis, but the Chinese Communists would not recognize 
us on such a basis. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OFFSHORE ISLANDS 


Senator Humpenurey. If the offshore islands are an insignificant piece 
of real estate for the Communist Chinese, what makes them so sig- 
nificant tous? Iam interested in that. 

Mr. Rozertson. What makes them significant for the Republic of 
China, rather. No. 1, they are Chinese territory which the Republic 
of China has always possessed. They have never been under the Com- 
munists. The Communists have made three attempts to take them; 
the first one in October 1949, and were bloodily repulsed at that time. 

There live on these islands some 50,000 anti-Communist Chinese, 
who would violently rebel against either giving up their ancestral 
homes to be put in refugee camps on Taiwan, or to be delivered to the 
slavery of the mainland. 

Now, it is very easy for this gentleman or for someone to whom 
it does not mean anything, to decide that a free country is to give up 
its own territory to appease the Chinese Communists. But it is a 
very difficult decision for the country which has the responsibility 
for the territory and for the people who live there. 

So that whatever it may mean to this gentleman, I think there is no 
one familiar with the realities of the situation who does not know that 
the Republic of China is determined not to give up these islands and 
deliver these people to the Communists. 

And I might say from our standpoint, there isn’t the slightest evi- 
dence of any kind that if you could force the Republic of China to do 
that, that you would relieve the tensions for an hour, because the 
islands are not the objective of the Chinese Communists. They want 
Taiwan. If they got the islands, they would have just 50,000 more 
slaves, and 65 square miles more real estate, but they would not have 
gotten rid of the rival government and the government forces on 
Taiwan. 

So I think his statement is utterly unrealistic. 

Senator Humpnrey. This gentleman’s name was Mr. Charles Bur- 
ton Marshall, who from 1955 to 1957 served as the political adviser to 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan. His experience in the U.S. Govern- 
ment has included both the legislative and executive branches as a 
staff consultant to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, and as a 
member of the policy planning staff of the Department of State. One 
series of his lectures was recently published in the book entitled, “The 
Limits of Foreign Policy.” 

The gentleman’s point of view may be one with which there is dis- 
agreement, but it is a point of view widely held, and one that one has 
to face up to as at least a contesting point of view. The argument 
sharpens, may I say, the logic of the case that anyone may wish to make 
on either side. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS -TO DETERRENT POLICY 


Mr. Secretary, there is always a question relating to nuclear weap- 
ons in the Far East and nuclear weapons in our defense policy. 
Would you say that the deterrent policy of our Government is a 
factor in maintaining world peace ? 

Mr. Ropertson. I do, indeed. 

Senator Humpnurey. Would you say that the deterrent power was 
primarily predicated upon long-range aircraft and nuclear weapons, 
plus what new missiles may be perfected ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Senator, 1 hope you will excuse me from tes- 
tifying as to the details of how this deterrent power can best be exer- 
cised because I really think that is a military matter. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is your understanding? 

Mr. Rosertson. I am not competent to answer. 

Senator Humpnrey. I disagree with this kind of a statement, Mr. 
Secretary. I think it is about time that the State Department and 
the Defense Department were able to understand each other’s policies. 
I do not believe you can have them in separate compartments. I say 
that most respectfully, because there is an interrelationship between 
military policy and foreign policy and there must be, and I am sure 
that you recognize that better than I do. 

Now I ask the simple question: Do you believe that our deterrent 
power presently is predicated upon nuclear weapons, long-range air- 
craft, missiles, and what we call massive retaliation ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it is dependent upon our possession of 
nuclear weapons. I think that is the deterrent. 

Now as to how that power can best be applied, I do not feel com- 
petent to testify. 


REACTION OF FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES TO USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Humpurey. I asked that question becatise in response to 
the subcommittee’s questionnaire the State Department replied as of 
November 1958, as follows : 


Most Far Eastern military leaders recognize the need under particular cir- 
cumstances for employing nuclear weapons in the defense of their respective 
countries, while the preponderance of public opinion in the Far East tends 
to be generally uninformed and opinions unformed about the issue. 

The notable exception is Japan, where opinion is strongly opposed to the 
introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan, and where there is general abhor- 
rence at the thought of any involvement in nuclear war. The employment of 
nuclear weapons for defense is unquestionably more acceptable to certain coun- 
tries in the Near East, the Southeast Asian areas, and to others. The degree 
of acceptability to the country in question is, generally speaking, closely 
related to its attitude toward the Soviet threat and the extent of its pro- 
Western alignment and of participation in free world collective security ar- 
rangements growing out of that attitude. 


My question is: Could you tell us which countries find the use of 
nuclear weapons more acceptable, and which find the use of nuclear 
weapons in defense less acceptable? 
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Mr. Rosertson. Well, the last paragraph you read, Senator, 
referred to the Near East, which is outside my area of responsibility. 
It says: 

Employment of nuclear weapons for defense is unquestionable except for 
certain countries in the Near East, Southeast Asian areas— 
and so forth. 

Senator Humpurey. In the Far Eastern area, it said: 

Most Far Eastern military leaders recognize the needs under particular circum- 
stances for employing nuclear weapons in the defense of their respective countries’ 

What Far Eastern countries are there today that seem to favor this 
kind of defense structure or defense weaponry ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think Korea would. I think China would. I 
think that Vietnam would. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you think would happen if we used 
nuclear weapons in the Far East in our defense policy? Do you think 
that this would precipitate retaliation of like kind ? 

Mr. Rosertson. There, again, Senator, I am getting into a field 
which I do not think is mine. My own deep personal feeling is that 
we should be so strong our enemies could not feel that they could go 
to war with impunity. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Ropertson. And I do not think that we—I am certain that the 
United States would never initiate the use of nuclear weapons; that is, 
I think if we used nuclear weapons, it would be for defensive pur- 
poses, and not aggressive purposes, and I think almost all of these 
countries in the Far East recognize the necessity of the United States 
remaining strong, because that is really their own protection. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that is right. I think that is a case 
that can be well substantiated, but I think you would have to differen- 
tiate, whether we like to or not, between the use of nuclear weapons 
and conventional weapons. 

Now I am not a military expert, and I know that all kinds of 
weapons kill, but psychologically there seems to be a kind of fixation in 
the East about nuclear weapons. The only country that has ever used 
them is the United States of America, whether we like to remind our- 
selves of that or not. What do you think would be the reaction if 
nuclear weapons were used in defense ? 

Obviously none of the Far Eastern countries, so far as we know, 
have any nuclear weapons at the present time. The only way they 
could get them would be from the Soviet Union. I understand that 
our defense strategy would require in some instance the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons. What do you think would be the reaction in Japan 
and India, the two largest and most powerful countries in the area, 
tothe employment of such weapons ? 

Mr. Rosertson. India is not within my area. I think that reaction 
in Japan, the fear of the use of nuclear weapons in Japan, is prob- 
ably stronger than in any other area of the world because they have 
experienced them there. But I do not think you can segregate Asian 
countries from the rest of the world. I think the whole civilized 
world shrinks from the thought of having situations develop where 
you have to get into a nuclear war. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 
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RELIANCE UPON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. Rosertson. My own feeling is that it does not make too much 
difference whether the Russians or ourselves can inflict the greater 
damage upon the other. We both have enough power to inflict cata- 
strophic damage. As Mr. Churchill said, whoever the victor might be, 
he would be the victor upon a heap of ruins. I think it would be the 
ultimate catastrophe to get into a thermonuclear war. And that 
brings me back to a very deep conviction related to this question of 
disarmament that we are talking about. If our disarmament is only 
in nuclear weapons, it would leave the international Communists in 
far greater military strength than the free world. They have larger 
armies; they have more submarines; they have more airplanes. In all 
of the conventional weapons, if I am correctly informed, they are 
stronger than we are, and any disarmament which would rob us of our 
deterrent power, which is nuclear, would leave them with very superior 
conventional forces. 

Senator Humpurey. I am interested in this statement because I have 
been doing a lot of soul searching in thinking about this subject, 
Mr. Secretary. I think we Americans are tending to kid ourselves a 
little bit. 

First of all, we are predicating a defense strength upon nuclear 
weapons. We have sacrificed conventional power for nuclear power. 
In the policy of massive retaliation, the deterrent is the nuclear power. 
We have 15 divisions of troops. 

You just said that you believe we would expose ourselves pretty 
heavily if we started nuclear disarmament because the other side 
would have a preponderance of power in the conventional forces. If 
that is the case, then how can we, on the one hand, make disarmament 
proposals, and on the other hand have a defense policy which, if any 
of the disarmament proposals went into effect, would leave us in rather 
serious condition in terms of our strength vis-a-vis the Soviet Union ? 
I am afraid that we have not really thought out the implication and 
relationship of our disarmament and defense policy. 

If we have only 15 divisions with which to negotiate, what can we 
negotiate? The Soviet Union has nuclear weapons, too. If we nego- 
tiate weapon for weapon on the nuclear side, test. for test on the 
nuclear side, you say our defense posture would be weakened because 
of our reliance upon these nuclear weapons. However, what are we 
going to negotiate from on the other side? The Soviet might propose 
“We will disarm 15 divisions; you disarm 15 divisions.” That leaves 
them with 160, and us with none. I would like to get your point of 
view on that. ‘ 

I am deeply concerned about this because this subcommittee has the 
responsibility for gathering together all possible information relating 
to our proposals in the field of disarmament. 

Mr. Rosertson. Senator, I should like to say again that I have no 
desire to evade any question that you ask me, but I do feel that it 
might compound confusion for an officer who is not charged with the 
responsibility of these negotiations to be expounding his personal 
views as to how they ought to be conducted. 
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ATTITUDE OF FAR EASTERN PEOPLES TO NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Humpurey. Let me return, then, to the Far East. Iam 
going to quote from a witness, Mr. A. Doak Barnett, who was born and 
raised in China. At the time of Communist takeover in China in 
1949, Mr. Barnett was in China as an associate of the Institute of 
Current World Affairs. He served the United States as a consultant 
to the Economic Cooperation Administration, an evaluation officer 
of the U.S. Information Service in the Hong Kong Consulate General 
from 1950 to 1952. He studied and has written about China from 
Hong Kong as an associate of the American Universities Field Service 
and has been a Far Eastern correspondent of the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service. 

At the present time Mr. Barnett is with the Council on Foreign 
Relations. This morning he said: 

The prevalent Asian attitudes toward nuclear weapons must also be con- 
sidered in assessing the wisdom of relying primarily upon nuclear weapons as a 
deterrent in east Asia. 

Then after a paragraph about Japan’s sensitivity, which we have 
discussed, he continued : 


The attitudes of the southeast Asian countries, linked to the United States 
by defense pacts or other military arrangements, are less clear, but there is no 
certainty that these small nations would approve the use of nuclear weapons 
on their own territory, even if they were subjected to foreign invasion. It is 
very possible that even those countries which now approve the maintenance of 
nuclear deterrent might, if war actually broke out, decide to submit to foreign 
occupation rather than risk nuclear devastation of their own territory, if these 
seemed to be the only alternatives. Even if the use of atomic weapons by the 
United States were confined to the China mainland and did not directly affect 
the territory of nations on China’s periphery, the political effects, although 
not wholly predictable, might have a seriously damaging effect upon the U.S. 
position in the area as a whole. Key countries such as Japan and India 
would almost certainly be antagonized by any use of atomic weapons in the 
area, and the other smaller countries in the region might well be frightened 
into disassociating themselves with U.S. policies. 

It is by no means certain, in short, that the use of nuclear weapons in east 
Asia would bolster the morale of non-Communist countries on China’s periphery. 
It might actually strengthen existing tendencies toward neutralism or even 
toward accommodation to the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


That is a statement from a responsible observer of foreign affairs 
and apparently one who has had the trust and confidence of his 
government. 

What is your view ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Well, these questions are matters of opinion. I 
cannot say he is wrong. I can say that I do not agree with him. I 
think that there is surely a fear of the use of atomic weapons among 
the peoples of the world everywhere, including our own. I do not 
believe that the views of the peoples of Asia are any different from 
other people. There are probably as many differences in their views 
about the use of atomic weapons as there are with us, with the excep- 
tion of Japan. 

As I said before, the Japanese seem to have a far greater fear than 
other peoples have. But I am inclined to think that the free coun- 
tries of Asia, rather than lose their independence would approve our 
use of tactical atomic weapons if they were the only means available. 
As you know, there is a vast difference between the big weapons and 
what are called the tactical weapons, confined to a particular target. 
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I am not qualified to testify on the nature of these weapons, but I 
am informed there is a vast difference between them. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FOREIGN AND MILITARY POLICIES 


Senator Humpnrey. The reason that these questions are brought 
out now, Mr. Secretary, is that at least on the surface in our country, 
if not openly, there is a feeling of uncertainty about some aspects of 
our policies in the Far East or Middle East, Europe or wherever you 
may look. This is natural in a democratic society, and I think it is 
more wholesome and proper to get this out on the table and talk about 
it man to man than it is to go around thinking about it but saying 
little or nothing about it. 

Mr. Rosertson. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Senator Humpurey. The question arises as to whether or not it is 
sound to predicate a defense policy, particularly in the Far East, 
upon nuclear weapons, in view of the political concern that people 
have in that area about such weapons. I think this is something about 
which many people are deeply concerned. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Well, so long as the international Communists 
possess thermonuclear weapons, and superiority of conventional 
forces, we are left no choice as to how we are to defend ourselves. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think you have to constantly keep in mind 
whether you are defending yourself wisely if, in the effort, for ex- 
ample, to win a war, or to maintain a position against China, you 
should lose Japan and India. I do not know whether you would 
be winning very much. I think these are the political considerations 
that come into discussion of weapons and what we call military 
policy. I do not thiak you can just have a military policy and a 
separate foreign policy. I believe that one of the weaknesses that 
we tend to lend ourselves to in this country is this compartmentaliza- 
tion and this separatism. You have explained here today the Chinese 
Communists have used their military policy as the main instrument 
of their foreign policy, so everything that thev do militerily has a 
decided effect upon their foreign policy. Now the same thing is true 
of the United States, whether we want to believe it or not. All I 
am asking is whether or not the State Department, which has the 
overall responsibility, under the direction of the President, for the 
interests of American national security and foreign policy, has taken 
into consideration all of the political. problems involved in the use 
of nuclear weapons for defense in the Far East. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it has, Senator. Of course, we are not 
entirely dependent upon nuclear weapons in the Far East. As I said 

reviously, we have free world forces of some 1,800,000 in the Far 

‘ast, which are a tremendous factor in the military balance of power 
there for conventional forces. Our deterrent nuclear power is the 
principal deterrent for a major war, but I do not think that it neces- 
sarily is a deterrent of local wars or the engagement of forces on a 
smaller scale. 

There would be no inclination, in my opinion—and again I say I do 
not have. responsibility of speaking for our defense—I do not think 
there would be any inclination to rush in and drop a big bomb in 
order to end a war that we could well handle with conventional forces. 

Senator Humpurey. My personal view is that a balance of forces 
in our defense structure is very important. I think you perceive by 
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now that while I recognize that in the kind of a world in which we 
live the maintenance of nuclear power is essential; reliance upon it, 
almost to the detriment of other areas of our military strength, is an 
unfortunate military policy. It prejudices the flexibility and the 
mobility and the effectiveness of our foreign policy. It leaves us 
in a kind of military straitjacket, and does not give us the maneu- 
verability and the strength that we ought to have at the conference 
table or on the periphery of the Communist areas. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. Secretary, what evidence, if any, do we have that the Chinese 
Communists may be making progress toward becoming a nuclear 
power ; in other words, producing nuclear weapons ? 

Mr. Rosertson. We do not have any that I know of. 

Senator Humpurey. It is quite well understood that the Chinese 
have indicated that they are going to become a nuclear power. 

Mr. Rosertson. They have made those statements, yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. A very eminent, respected organization in 
New York entitled “Research Associates,” I believe, headed by Mr. 
Leo Cherne, has predicted that within the next year the Red Chinese 
will have their own sputnik. What do you have to say about that? 
Is there any such information that lends credence to that prediction ? 

Mr. Rosertson. None whatsoever that I know of. 

Senator Humpurey. What is our analysis of Chinese scientific 
capabilities in the field of rocketry, propulsion, and nuclear energy? 

r. Rosertson. I have no information on that, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I talked with a very eminent scientist from a 
foreign country not long ago who said to me that in 1941 there had 
been a substantial advance in China in the field of nuclear energy. I 
am wondering whether or not more advances have taken place since. 
It seems to me that would be a high priority item for our Govern- 
ment to know, 

Mr. Rosertson. I would be amazed if 18 years ago the Chinese had 
made any such advances'as that. 

Senator Humrurey. I did not say in the field of weapons. I said 
in the field of atomic energy; in the theoretical science relating to 
nuclear energy. I will be more than happy to tell you more about this 
later. This scientist is a man on whom this Government has relied 
greatly throughout the last 20 years. 

Mr. Rosertson. I can assure you that the problem and question is 
one of concern to us all. We are extremely interested and have tried 
to collect all data available. Al] I am saying is that I do not know of 
any evidence to indicate that they have achieved any such proficiency 
as this statement suggests. 


METHODS OF INCLUDING CHINA IN TEST SUSPENSION 


Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Secretary, are there any ways that China 
might b> made a part of a test suspension agreement under the present 
China policy of the United States ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I would see no reason why it should not be possible. 

Senator Humpnrey. How? 
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Mr. Rosertson. Well, I do not see where one is related to the other. 
We negotiated an armistice with Red China in Korea without recog- 
nition. We went to the Geneva Conference on Indochina, and while 
we did not sign the Geneva Accords as we did not approve of them, 
we did sit at the table and negotiate with them. I do not think that 
our recognition of Red China is in any way involved. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think that the Chinese are going to 
permit control stations in China of an international nature if they 
are not made an integral part of the family of nations such as in the 
United Nations or by obtaining recognition from the great powers? 

Mr. Ronertson. I do not think they are going to do it anyhow. 

Senator Humrnrey. You do not think they are going to do it 
anyhow ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. No, I do not think they are going to do it anyhow, 
and I am not sure, at least there is no indication that the Russians are 
going to do it, either. 

Senator Humrnrry. I think sometime it would be a pretty good 
idea for us to find out just how deeply our Government thought 
through these matters. I do not know why our Government is en- 
gaging in these discussions at Geneva if it has doubts as to the efficacy 
of agreements even if they are concluded. 

Mr. Rosertson. I did not say that you could not reach an agree- 
ment, Senator; I say that there is no evidence now that the Russians 
are at the stage where they are willing to agree to an effective ar- 
rangement. I don’t mean by that we shouldn’t exert every possible 
effort that we can to obtain one. 

Senator Humrurey. To do what? 

Mr. Rosertson. To resolve the problem of an effective disarma- 
ment which would remove from the world the threat of destruction. 


INCLUSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA IN TEST SUSPENSION AGREEMENT 


Senator Humrnunrey. And you believe that an agreement to suspend 
nuclear tests that required controls and inspection would have to in- 
clude the land mass of the Chinese mainland ? 

Mr. Roserrson. But I did express the view that I did not think 
that. that solved the problem of disarmament as far as our security is 
concerned; that disarmament had to involve a balanced disarmament 
and not just disarmament in one field. 

Senator Humrimey. Yes, but we are presently engaged in negotia- 
tions at Geneva that are directed towards the accomplishment of an 
agreement with a system of controls to prohibit the testing of nuclear 
weapons, This vitally affects our Nation. Many of the witnesses 
whom we have had from the military feel that this would not be too 
good, that it would slow down weapon development, that it would 
impede the development of better weapons or more powerful 
weapons. 

Nevertheless we are proceeding with these negotiations because on 
balance the President, or the National Security Council, has deemed 
it desirable to proceed with such negotiations in the hopes of getting 
an agreement. But I gather from your testimony that you feel that 
such an agreement, to really be effective, must include the China 
mainland. 
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BACKGROUND OF RECOGNITION PROBLEM 


Mr. Roserrson. I think that if an agreement with which we are 
satisfied is possible, one through which we can protect ourselves, then 
for our ultimate security it must include Red China. But many of 
these views which are advanced about Red China, of course, are 
primarily concerned with this controversial question of recognition. 
This is a highly complicated problem, as you well know. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosertson. It is a subject of considerable controversy. Down 
through the years, it has been going on; to my certain knowledge, ever 
since I was in China back in the forties. The advocates in those 
days thought that the Chinese Communists weren’t really Com- 
munists but rather democratic revolutionaries for agrarian reform 
and that we ought to recognize them promptly. If I am correctly in- 
formed, a recommendation was made to Mr. Truman that he recognize 
Red China in 1950, and he refused to do so. He vetoed it. 

But if we had recognized Red China in 1950, at least we would 
have done it before they had revealed to the world the nature of this 
regime. When they came into power and took over the mainland in 
1949, they promptly repudiated all of China’s international obliga- 
tions. They did more than that. They confiscated, without com- 
pensation, hundreds of millions of dollars of property of other na- 
tions, about a billion dollars from the British alone. They demanded 
and received as blackmail some several hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars additional from the British and large sums from our business 
interests for exit visas. They threw our citizens into jail without trial 
and subjected many of them to the most inhuman tortures. They 
had not been in power for 2 months when in February of 1950 they 
called upon the peoples of Southeast Asia to overthrow their govern- 
ments, proclaiming their leaders to be just puppets of the imperialists. 
Before the year was out they invaded Tibet and they are still, 9 years 
later, liquidating the resisting Tibetans. Also, before the year was 
out, they invaded Korea. For that invasion, they were denounced by 
the United Nations resolution as aggressors against the peace of the 
world. That resolution is still outstanding, and the Red Chinese are 
still defying the United Nations, claiming that the United Nations 
were the aggressors in Korea, and therefore without any moral com- 
petence to supervise general elections for the unification of the 
country. 4 

No sooner had the war in Korea been halted than they moved into 
Indochina. They came out of that war with North Vietnam as a 
puppet. They negotiated at Geneva—think of this—an agreement 
dividing Vietnam, being very careful to put two million more 
Vietnamese under the Communists than under the Republic of 
Vietnam, and then built in a provision for these elections so that 
under this legal facade they could take over the whole country. That 
is one of the reasons the United States wouldn’t sign the accords. 

Then they made, as I have said before, the public agreement in 1955 
to release all of our civilians who were in prison. They haven’t lived 
up to that. They are now threatening war in the aiwan Straits. 
They refuse to renounce the use of force to settle this political question. 
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We have a divided Korea, a divided China, a divided Vietnam, a 
divided Germany. There is the Goa dispute between India and 
Portugal, the Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan, the West 
New Guinea dispute between the Dutch and Indonesians. If all the 
parties involved in these divided countries, and disputed areas, should 
decide to go to war to settle the issues, we would indeed have a world in 
chaos. Yousay, “Let them into the U.N.” 

Senator Humenurey. I did not say “Let them into the U.N.” 

Mr. Rosertson. I didn’t mean you said it, but rather there are 
people who say “Let them in the United Nations.” Well, if you will 
remember, when the United Nations was organized there was a long 
debate as to whether membership should be based upon universality 
or whether there should be qualifications for membership. It was 
decided that as this was an organization to maintain the peace of the 
world there must be qualification for membership and the charter 
adopted says the applicant must be a peace-loving nation. 

Now, if with this record of aggressions, broken agreements, wars, 
defiance of the U.N., refusal to renounce force, and now threatening 
war again in the Taiwan Straits—if with that record we give them 
respectability, recognition, admission to the United Nations, all it 
shows is that gangster methods pay off. How we could in decency do 
it, I for one could not understand. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Secretary, I think you make a very power- 
ful case against recognition, and we are not recognizing them. I do 
not recall any prominent official of Government today that is suggest: 
ing that we recognize them. 

Mr. Roperrson. Indeed they do not. 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO TEST BAN AGREEMENT 


Senator Humeurey. I do know, however, that there are prominent 
officials of our Government today who suggest that we suspend nuclear 
tests with safeguards, that is, under effective inspection and control. 
I do know that in the inspection and control system recommended by 
the Geneva conference of experts called for 180 stations throughout 
the world of which 37 would be in Asia, including Communist China. 
That was the kind of control system that was advocated by the experts. 
Despite the fact that we refuse to include Communist China, and the 
Russians say they won’t include them until there is recognition or her 
admission to the U.N. 

Mr. Rogertson. Has Russia said that ? 

Senator Humpnurey. Oh yes; that Communist China is not to be 
brought into the control pattern. Despite that, we continue to press 
forward with our negotiations. I wonder whether or not these pro- 
posals are thoroughly coordinated. I see one of our officers here takes 
exception to my remarks about the Soviet Union’s concern over Com- 
munist China being brought into the control system. 

Mr. Ropertson: ‘Some of my staff here have been following these 
negotiations in Geneva with much more attention than I have, and 
that is the reason I dislike to testify about these problems when they 
are not within my area of responsibility—I mean the details of them. 
I have very firm ideas about what I think must be done to insure pro- 
tection in the end, but I do hesitate 
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Senator Humpurey. If I am in error, I want the record corrected, 
but it is my understanding that, first, we are not advocating inclu- 
sion of Communist China at the present time in the agreement. We 
are leaving it open that if somebody wants to join later on they are 
entitled to do so. Second, the Soviet Union is not advocating that 
Communist China be brought into the proposed agreement relating to 
nuclear test suspension. If any of your officers that are with you want 
to make any corrections on my comment, I would appreciate it. I do 
not want this record to be misinformed, or to misrepresent the facts. 

Mr. Rosertson. It may well be, Senator, that the initial step would 
ome include those powers that have nuclear capability. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosertson. And if you start off that way, there is no prohibi- 
tion against including other countries. I think it is one of the efforts 
to—you were saying awhile ago that we should continue to keep on 
trying to reach agreement, and I think this may be one of the efforts 
to reach agreement, and to get a start. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have a feeling that we make rather general- 
ized statements relating to these negotiations on nuclear test suspen- 
sion, but when we come down to one of the most difficult problems, 
such as what to do about the Chinese mainland, where an underground 
test might be hidden or where some type of clandestine activity might 
take place, we tend to gloss over it. I do not believe in glossing over 
it. You have not glossed over it, I will say that very frankly. But 
there is a tendency not to want to come to grips with this very tough 
question. 

Mr. Roserrson. Well, not in any of the conversations I have heard. 
I don’t think there is any tendency not to want to come to grips with 
it. But we think that if and when Red China does develop nuclear 
capabilities, if and when we can work out with the Soviets, who have 
this great nuclear power, an agreement which is operable, then you 
come up to this problem of Red China. But I think the present pro- 
posal is a step in an effort to reach a final agreement. I think we will 
all agree that we should make every possible effort that can be made 
to come to an agreement which really protects. 

Senator Humrnrey. China would not have to develop weapons. 
She could just be the host for Soviet activities. 

Mr. Ropertson. I have stated my views on that, Senator, in my 
opening statement. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. This may be the one chance this 
year, Mr. Secretary, that we will have this opportunity of visiting 
with you. I want to take this moment right now to thank you for 
your patience and your willingness to come here and answer these 
questions. I know that it is not easy. You are a busy man. But 
we have the necessity of developing this record in case we may need it. 

Mr. Rosertson. I haven’t anything more important to do than this, 
Senator. Iam very glad indeed to have the opportunity of coming 
here. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are a very cooperative witness and one 
most helpful to us, 
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WITHDRAWAL OF CHINESE TROOPS FROM KOREA 


There was some announcement some time ago, Mr. Secretary, that 
the Chinese Communists were going to withdraw their troops from 
North Korea. Has that happened? Have we any information that 
that is taking place ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes; they have withdrawn some troops to behind 
the Yalu, but they can get them back _? quickly. 

Senator Humpurey. Behind the Yalw? 

Mr. Rozertson. Behind the Yalu. 

Senator Humrurey. Have they withdrawn all of their troops? 

Mr. Resertson. I cannot say whether they have withdrawn all or 
net; but very substantial numbers of them; but they still have some 
400,000 or more North Korean troops north of the 38th parallel. 

Senator Humreurey. We have modified the Korean armistice agree- 
ment, have we not? When we saw open violations on the North ‘side, 
didn’t we at long last serve notice that we would no longer abide by 
the provisions they were flouting ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. We didn’t modify the agreement. They 
broke it. 

Senator Humenrey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Roserrson. And then after they had broken it, we had to 
protect ourselves accordingly. 

Senator Humpnrey. I recommended it long before you did, may 
I say most respectfully, because I thought that that is the only way 
that you can deal with people that break an agreement. 

Mr. Rosertson. I wholly agree with you. 


RESOLUTION BRANDING COMMUNIST CHINA AS AGGRESSOR 


Senator Humpnrey. In its reply to the subcommittee’s request the 
State Department pointed out that the United Nations resolution 
condemning Communist China as an aggressor in Korea was still 
outstanding. Since the operating clause of the resolution branding 
the Chinese Communists as aggressors called upon Communist China 
“to cause its forces of nationals in Korea to cease hostilities against the 
U.N. forces and to withdraw from Korea,” would that resolution still 
be outstanding if the Communist forces were withdrawn from North 
Korea ? 

Mr. Rosertson. In my opinion it would, because the Chinese Com- 
munists refuse a political settlement in Korea and they refuse to allow 
the United Nations to come in and hold general elections for the 
unification of the country. 


SUSPENDED PROVISION OF KOREAN ARMISTICE 


Senator, may I go back to the armistice agreement? We just sus- 
pended, as far as we were concerned, that one provision, 13(b), 
which provided for the maintenance of the balance of military power. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am happy that you have made that clear. 
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Mr. Rosertson. We still adhere to the cease-fire and to the other 
provisions of the agreement. 

Senator Humpurey. We suspended the provision relating to air 
power, did we not ? 

Mr. Rosertson. The one that relates to the maintenance of military 
balance of power. 

Senator Humpnurey. Subsequently we modernized some of our 
equipment. 

Mr. Ropertson. That is right; we did. You see, we had obsolete 
equipment there that was out of production. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Roserrson. You couldn’t get spare parts for our planes, while 
they had brought in the most modern planes, including many jets. 
We were just in a hopeless position. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Senator Humpnrey. We are going to draw this hearing to a con- 
clusion. I merely want to restate the frame of reference for this 
discussion. We are presently concerned with the current question 
of the negotiations in Geneva, the negotiations relating to the sus- 
pension of nuclear w eapons tests under appropriate safeguards, con- 
trols, and inspection. It is presumed in all of our discussions that the 
inspection and control system is the heart and core of any agreement. 
As chairman of this subcommittee I have spoken out quite vigorously 
against the so-called veto right. I believe that some of us have learned 
something from the rather unfortunate experiences of the Korean 
armistice arrangements and the Geneva agreements relating to Indo- 
china. 

Those agreements, as you have properly testified, Mr. Secretary, 
were loose in that some of their language was subject to interpreta- 
tion, and as such gave the Communist states and representatives an 
opportunity to obstruct, evade, and ultimately to violate the intent of 
the agreements. 

On the basis of that experience, some of us who have attempted to 
study these problems have again and again stated both privately and 
officially that any kind of an agreement relating to nuclear tests must 
be spelled out in enough detail that the provisions of the agreement 
are unmistakably clear. 

I believe that that has been the consensus of this subcommittee, and 
I am sure that it is the view of our negotiators at Geneva. 

Mr. Rosertson. You see, on these inspection teams, both in Korea 
and in Indochina, they had a built-in veto. They couldn’t act except 
by unanimous consent. That enabled the Czechoslovaks and Polish 
members in Korea, and the Polish team members in Indochina, to 
frustrate investigation by refusing to vote for it. 

Senator Humpurey. It is quite obvious that if you require unani- 
mous agreement there may be no agreement on anything that is really 
tough. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is correct. 
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Senator Humpnrey. That relates to vita] matters. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very, very much. I think we ought to 
identify for the purposes of this record the staff associates who are 
with you. Your name, sir? 

Mr. Green. Marshal Green, Regional Planning Adviser for Far 
Eastern Affairs. 

Mr. Martin. I am Edwin Martin, Director of the Office of Chinese 
Affairs. 

Miss Bacon. I am Ruth Bacon, U.N. Adviser for Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

Senator Humrurey. We are very pleased to have you here and we 
will, on occasion, send an inquiry or two over to you, Mr. Secretary. 
We appreciate your cooperation. 

Thank you very much. 


The hearing is recessed. 
Mr. Rosertrson. Thank you very much, 


(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washinton, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:30 p.m., in room 4219, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey presiding. 
Present: Senator Humphrey and Lausche. 
Senator Humeurey. Gentlemen, I think we will proceed. 


INTRODUCTION OF WITNESS 


Our witness this afternoon is Mr. John N. Irwin I, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for International Security Affairs. Mr. Irwin en- 
tered the Department of Defense from law practice in 1957 as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Internattional Security Affairs. 
Last October Mr. Irwin succeeded to the post of Assistant Secretary. 

A few weeks ago the Subcommittee on Disarmament explored va- 
rious defense and strategic aspects of arms control with the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services. Today, with Mr. Irwin, the subcom- 
mittee would like to review those aspects of disarmament that concern 
our military and defense relations with other countries. 

Specifically, the subcommittee hopes to examine the impact of arms 
control on our programs for transfer of nuclear weapons data to other 
nations and for stationing of long-range missiles abroad. It desires 
also to obtain testimony on security and arms control problems in 
particular regions of the world, such as Europe and Asia. Finally, 
the subcommittee would like to receive information regarding our 
oversea bases and their relation to the disarmament question. 

I believe that you have a prepared statement, Mr. Irwin, and if so, 
would you please proceed ? 

I think you have had the series of questions we have presented to the 
Department brought to your attention. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN N. IRWIN II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COL. FRED RHEA, USAF, OSD (ISA), AND LT. COL. 
JAMES S. TIMOTHY, OSD 


Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir, I have; and on the basis of those questions I 
have prepared a short statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Irwin. I understand this is a closed session. 
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Senator Humpurey. That is correct, and your statement will be 
respected accordingly. However, when we are through, we would like 
you to release as much as possible of your testimony. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to dis- 
cuss the relationship of arms control problems to defense policy. 

Although the Department of State is the governmental agency 
charged with the primary responsibility for the formulation of U.S. 
disarmament policy and for conducting international disarmament 
negotiations, the Department of Defense has a major interest in these 
matters and participates in both of these activities. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESPONSIBILITIES IN DISARMAMENT 


In ‘this respect, my office is the point of contact within the De- 
partment of Defense on disarmament matters. Proposed changes or 
revisions in U.S. disarmament policy or draft U.S. position papers 
prepared for use in international conferences are coordinated with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for comment and analysis from the military 
point of view, as well as with other OSD offices which provide com- 
ments within the area of their respective responsibilities. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you mean, “OSD”? 

Mr. Irwin. Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes. Proceed. 

Mr. Irwin. The Department of Defense also provides military 
representatives on U.S. disarmament delegations in accordance with 
requirements established by the Department of State. The require- 
ments for military participation in international disarmament con- 
ferences is determined largely by the purpose and scope of the 
meeting. 

For conferences which are convened to discuss the technical mili- 
tary aspects of disarmament measures, the military membership is 
greater than for conferences which are assembled to discuss the po- 
litical aspects of disarmament problems. In the latter case, military 
representation is generally limited to the need for advice on the mili- 
tary implications of the political aspects. 

Specifically, the Department of Defense is responsible for provid- 
ing defense views reflecting the military interest, and preparing De- 
partment of Defense positions on specific disarmament measures and 
policy matters referred to the Secretary of Defense by the Secretary 
of State or heads of other governmental agencies. 


FUNCTIONS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


In carrying out this responsibility, the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for International Security Affairs performs the 
following functions: 

(a) Coordinates policy within the Department of Defense in con- 
nection with United Nations disarmament activities. 

(6) Coordinates Department of Defense positions on United Na- 
tions disarmament matters with appropriate Government agencies. 

(c) Provides liaison on disarmament policy matters between the 
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Department of Defense and the U.S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions Military Staff Committee. 

(d) Arranges for Department of Defense members for the U.S. 
United Nations delegations on disarmament matters. 

(e) Arranges for Department of Defense members for the U.S. 
delegations to international conferences on disarmament matters. 

Gentlemen, with the above as bac kground, I have prepared the 
following brief answers to the questions contained in Senator 
Humphrey’ s letter to me of December 17, 1958. 

Senator Humrnrey. Before you go into those particular questions, 
do I understand that you were represented at the Geneva Technical 


Conference in July ~August last year for a suspension of nuclear-weap- 
ons tests ? 


DEFENSE PERSONNEL SPECIALIZING ON DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Irwin. Well, I would not say our office was represented per se, 
but our office furnished people who were in the defense portions of 
the delegations to both the test suspension talks and to the surprise 
attack talks. The representative on the test suspension talks was 
General Fox who, up until the time he left our office had been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for NCS, International Security 
Office, and OCB affairs.* 

Prior to that he had been a military adviser in ICA and Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Disarmament Matters. 
Prior to that he had been on one of the committees in the joint staff 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He concentrated a great deal on dis- 
armament and he was filling in as the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
because one of our men resigned. Because of his specialization on 
disarmament he was asked to go as military adviser to Ambassador 
Wadsworth. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think it is important that it be noted that 
the Department of Defense does have regularly assigned personnel 
of high rank working on disarmament policy. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. In the Office of International Security Af- 
fairs there is a section of two officers. Colonel Rhea is one. 

Senator Humpnrey. I know Colonel Rhea. 

Mr. Irwin. And Captain Foster, a naval officer, is the other, spe- 
cializing on disarmament matters. Both work directly under Lieu- 
tenant General Byers who is military adviser in our office. 

Now, as to the representation to the Conference on Surprise Attack; 
Defense had a very large delegation. The Defense member was Gen- 
eral Weyland. ( ‘olonel Rhea was there the whole time and I believe 
he had the pleasure of meeting you in Geneva. 

Senator Humpneey. I just wanted to have the record indicate accu- 
rately and in detail the participation of the Department of Defense in 
these policy formulation matters. 


DEFENSE PERSONNEL AT SURPRISE ATTACK CONFERENCE 


Mr. Irwin. I have a list of all the people on the surprise attack 
delegation. 


*NSC—National Security Council; OCB—Operations Coordinating Board. 
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Senator Humpurey. Is that confidential ? 

Colonel Rua. No, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. I think it would be well for the record if you 
could make it available. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


CONFERENCE OF EXPERTS FOR THE STUDY OF POSSIBLE MEASURES WHICH MIGHT 
Be HELPFUL IN PREVENTING SURPRISE ATTACK AND FOR THE PREPARATION OF A 
Report THEREON TO GOVERNMENTS 


LIST OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MEMBERS OF THE DELEGATION TO THE CONFERENCE 


Gen. Otto P. Weyland, Commander, Tactical Air Command 

Lt. Col. Raymond C. Brymer, U.S. Air Force 

Lt. Col. Francis R. Cappelletti, U.S. Air Force 

Capt. J. B. Carroll, U.S. Navy 

Lt. Col. Robert H. Claggett, Jr., U.S. Army 

Rear Adm. Paul Dudley, Joint Strategic Survey Council, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Department of Defense 

Col. Vincent T. Ford, U.S. Air Force 

Capt. 8S. B. Frankel, U.S. Navy 

Sidney Graybeal, Department of Defense 

Lt. Gen. Francis H. Griswold, vice commander in chief, Strategic Air Command, 
U.S. Air Force 

Col. Paul J. Heran, U.S. Air Force 

Vice Adm. Stuart H. Ingersoll, President, Naval War College, U.S. Navy 

Col. J. E. Kelsey, U.S. Army 

Lt. Col. Kenneth M. Lemley, U.S. Army 

Lt. Col. Robert P. Lukeman, U.S. Air Force 

John M. Maury, Department of Defense 

Comdr, William R. Munroe, U.S. Navy 

Dr. Max S. Oldham, Department of the Air Force 

Comdr. O. H. Perry, U.S. Navy 

Col. Fred Rhea, U.S. Air Force 

Jol. Eugene T. Seaburn, U.S. Army 

Col. Robert N. Smith, U.S. Air Force 

Lt. Col. Harry E. Tabor, U.S. Air Force 

Col. Charles E. Taylor, U.S. Air Force 

Capt. Joseph B. Tibbets, U.S. Navy 

Lt. Gen. Edward T. Williams, deputy commanding general, Continental Army 
Command, U.S. Army 


CONFERENCE ON THE DISCONTINUANCE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 
LIST OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MEMBERS OF THE DELEGATION TO THE CONFERENCE 


Lt. Gen. Alonzo P. Fox, U.S. Army, Special Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense and to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs, 
Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Col. Frank Griffith, Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Doyle L. Northrup, Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Col. Charles E. Collett, Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Lt. Col. Fred Barricklow, Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Irwin. Prior to the surprise attack talks, there was an interde- 
partmental committee which discussed the preliminary aspects. I was 
on that committee. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. From Defense, along with General LeMay—but that 
is background. 

Senator Humpurey. All right now, shall we proceed ? 

Mr. Irwin. I will take these questions as they are, sir. 
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Senator Humpurey. If you please. Is it agreeable with you that, 
as you go through the questions, if Senator Lausche and I want to ask 
for further elaboration on the questions we may do so as you read? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Or we can defer until you are at the end. 
Senator Lauscue. I think it would be well to take them up one at a 
time. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. Feel free to do so, Senator. 


ARMS CONTROL AND MILITARY AID 


Mr. Irwin. Question 1. What is the relation between arms control 
and military aid within the framework of U.S. foreign policy? Are 
they complementary or contrary and, in either case, to what extent? 

Answer. Military aid and arms control are considered to be com- 
plementary. During the past 13 years all efforts by the Western Pow- 
ers to negotiate an arms control agreement with the Soviet bloc have 
resulted in failure. This failure is due in part to the Soviet Union’s 
reluctance to accept the necessary control and inspection systems 
which are essential elements of an arms control agreement. Until an 
agreed balanced safeguarded reduction in Armed Forces and arma- 
ments is effected, it is essential to our national security that the mili- 
tary posture of the Western Powers be maintained at sufficient 
strength to deter aggression by the Communist states. 

Even under an arms control agreement, military assistance might 
well be needed. This would be especially true if the arms control 
agreement provided only for a control and inspection system and not 
for an actual reduction in armed forces and armaments. 

Senator Humrnurey. Any questions at all on this, Senator? 


HIGHLIGHTS OF INTERNATIONAL ARMS CONTROL NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Lauscue. Well, for my own information I would like to 
have you enumerate the specific instances in which negotiations were 
carried on in these 13 years, if you could do that. That is, the high- 
lights of international negotiations on arms control and reduction. 

Mr. Irwin. Sir, I don’t feel that I know it really well enough to do 
that, but I would be happy to furnish that to the committee. 

Senator Lauscue. I would like to have that. 

Senator Humpurey. That will be fine. 

Mr. Irwin. Such things as the London talks, Mr. Stassen’s 
talks 

Senator Lauscur. I think they should be tabulated so that those 
of us who are asked to answer questions can more easily pick out the 
— 

r. Irwin. I would rather give a complete list, rather than trust 
to memory. 

Senator Humpurey. With the dates and places and subject matter. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Question. List the highlights of the disarmament conferences held during the 
past 13 years to include place, date, and subject matter. 

Answer. The Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, Staff Study No. 2, “Disarmament—A Selected 
Chronology, January 1, 1918—-March 19, 1955,” provides a concise and factual 
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outline of disarmament highlights over the past four decades. Since the first 
10 years for the period which disarmament information was requested is avail- 
able to the committee in the referenced staff study, only the last 3 years of the 
13-year period will be included in this reply. 


March 19, 1956—Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
resumes work in London 


France and the United Kingdom submitted to the subcommittee a disarma- 
ment plan which was a revised version originally submitted by the two countries 
in January 1954. The revised plan called for three stages. During the first 
stage, participatory states would declare a prohibition on the use of nuclear 
weapons except in defense of aggression. It called for a freeze of existing levels 
of armed forces and military expenditures and the creation of an effective con- 
trol organ. To provide against surprise attack, the control organ would put 
into practice both President Eisenhower’s plan for aerial reconnaissance and 
exchange of blueprints and Premier Bulganin’s plan for control posts at stra- 
tegic centers. 

During the third stage nuclear test explosions for military uses and manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons would be prohibited. Conventional forces would be 
reduced until they were down to agreed force levels and the use of nuclear 
weapons would be completely prohibited. 


March 27—The U.S.S.R. introduced new proposals which covered primarily the 
reduction and control of conventional armaments 

The Soviet Union proposed that by 1958 the U.S.S.R., the United States, and 
China should reduce forces to between 1 and 1.5 million men; United Kingdom 
and France to 650,000 each and all other states to between 150,000 to 200,000 
men. The proposal also renewed the Bulganin proposal for ground control 
posts. To the main proposal were added subsidiary proposals which might be 
adopted independently of a general disarmament agreement. 


May 4—The subcommittee made its report to the Disarmament Commission 


The report to the Commission was accompanied by the text of statements and 
papers submitted to the subcommittee and included a four-power declaration on 
the principles which had guided the western members during the session. 


July 3-16—The Disarmament Commission met in New York to discuss the sub- 
committee’s report 

The Commission adopted a procedural resolution which sent back to the sub- 
committee for further study all of the proposals before the Commission. 
January 14-25, 1957—The 11th General Assembly 

Committee I decided to vote only on a procedural resolution which requested 
the Disarmament Commission to reconvene the subcommittee at early date. It 
recommended that prompt action be given to the various proposals submitted to 
the United Nations by numerous nations including the United Kingdom and 
France, the United States, and the Soviet Union, and that continued considera- 
tion be given to the Eisenhower plan for the exchange of military blueprints and 
mutual aerial inspection and the Bulganin plan for the establishment of control 


posts at strategic centers. This resolution was adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on February 14 by a vote of 76 to 0. 


March 18—The Disarmament Subcommittee meeting in London opened the larg- 
est and most intensive series of negotiations in its history 


A number of proposals were tabled, the most important of which were the 
Soviet proposals of November 17, 1956, which were further developed on April 
30, 1957, and the four-power proposal of August 29 which was an outgrowth 
of the U.S. proposals of January 14. 

September 6—Disarmament Subcommittee meetings recess 

After 157 meetings the subcommittee recessed with the Soviet Union’s rejec- 
tion of the August 29 four-power proposal. The four powers were unsuccessful 
in their efforts to obtain Soviet agreement on the timing or even the possibility 
of reconvening the subcommittee meetings. 

September 17-November 14—The 12th General Assembly 

The opening plenary sessions of the General Assembly in September were fol- 
lowed by a month-long debate in Committee I which considered 10 draft reso- 
lutions. Two resolutions were endorsed and recommended to the General 
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Assembly. Four were rejected by the committee and the four other draft reso- 
lutions were not placed to a vote. Of the two resolutions endorsed by the 


Assembly, one embodied the major principles of the August 29 proposals and 
was adopted by a vote of 57 to 9 with 15 abstentions. 


November 4—The Soviet Union declared that it would not participate in the 
Disarmament Commission and its subcommittee as presently constituted 


The Soviet Government proposed in its place a new commission composed 
of all members of the United Nations. This proposal was rejected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A compromise resolution increasing the Disarmament Commis- 
sion membership to 25 was adopted by a vote of 60 to 9 with 11 abstentions. 


January—October 1958— 


During this period there was an extensive exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and the Soviet Union which resulted 
in the following agreements: (a) to convene a conference of experts in Geneva 
July 1, 1958, to study the possibility of detecting violations of a possible agree- 
ment on a suspension of nuclear tests, (0b) to convene a conference in Geneva 
October 31, 1958, to negotiate a treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests, based on the agreed report of the July-August conference of experts, and 
(c) to convene a meeting of experts on November 10, 1958, to study the technical 
aspects of the problem of surprise attack. 

April 18—Soviet SAC complaint 

The U.S.S.R. in a letter to the President of the Security Council charged that 
flights by U.S. military aircraft armed with atomic and hydrogen bombs in the 
direction of the frontiers of the Soviet Union were jeopardizing world peace 
and increasing world tensions. In response to Soviet concern over these flights 
in the Arctic area the United States proposed an Arctic zone to reduce any 
worries that the Soviet Union might have in respect to such flights. After 
Security Council discussion of the Soviet charge and the U.S. proposal, the charge 
was dropped when the Soviet Union, exercising the veto, rejected an Arctic zone 
of inspection. 


July 1-August 20—Conference on the possibility of detecting violations of a 
possible agreement on the suspension of nuclear testing 
The technical experts agreed on a report which concluded that “if there were 
an agreement to eliminate such tests, its effective supervision and enforcement 
would be technically possible.’ The report was forwarded to the respective 
governments of the experts. 


September 16-—December 14—The 13th General Assembly 


After a 3-week debate on disarmament in the first committee the General As- 
sembly approved four resolutions on November 4. The first resolution called 
upon the three nuclear powers to make every effort at the Geneva October 31 
talks to reach early agreement on a suspension of nuclear weapons tests under 
effective international control and not to undertake further testing of nuclear 
weapons while these negotiations are in progress. The resolution also called at- 
tention to the importance and urgency of achieving the widest possible measure 
of agreement in the talks on the technical aspects of measures against the possi- 
bility of surprise attack. The second resolution expressed the hope that the 
Geneva conference on nuclear weapons tests would be successful and would 
lead to an agreement acceptable to all. The third resolution referred to the 
Geneva conference on the technical aspects of measures against surprise attack. 
It expressed the hope that the widest possible measure of agreement would be 
reached. The fourth resolution resolved that the Disarmament Commission for 
1959 would be on an ad hoc basis and would be composed of all 81 members of 
the United Nations. 





October 31—Conference on the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
This conference is still in progress. 


November 10—December 18—Conference of Experts for the study of possible 


measures which might be helpful in preventing surprise attack and for the 
preparation of a report thereon to governments 


The conference held 30 meetings. Due to the diametrically opposed view of 
both sides—the Western participants wishing to consider technical-military mat- 
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ters the Soviet participants political—the conference recessed so that the gov 
ernments concerned could negotiate some acceptable formula for future 


discussion of the surprise attack problem. 
TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TO ALLIES 


Mr. Irwin. Question 2. What are the strategic considerations on 
which the present policy of transferring nuclear arms data to our 
allies is based? | Deleted. | 

Senator Humrpurey. Now, at this point I believe we ought to have 
a little discussion as to just how many of our NATO allies have been 
willing, No. 1, to permit or to accept American missiles, or to permit 
the establishment of missile bases on their territory; and No. 2 to 
accept the deployment of nuclear arms in their area. 

Mr. Irwin. It is partly answered in other questions, but perhaps 
I should speak to it now and as you get to the later questions you can 
see whether you wish to cover it further. 

Senator Humpenrey. Fine. 

Mr. Irwin. NATO, as an organization, has accepted the use of 
nuclear weapons in defense of NATO territory. By that, they wel- 
come the presence of U.S. forces there. They know we are armed 
with nuclear weapons, they know we would use those weapons to de- 
fend ourselves and the NATO powers against aggression by the Soviet 
Union. 

Senator Humrnrey. But those weapons are in our possession ? 

Mr. Irwin. Those weapons I am speaking of are in our possession. 

Now, under the military assistance program, this is covered in 
part in question 6, parts 1 and 2, on page 5, atomic weapons or nu- 
clear weapons have been planned to be made available to NATO 
forces in accordance with the NATO operational plans that General 
Norstad has approved within NATO. So, under the NATO plans, 
operational plans, General Norstad expects to have an initial atomic 
weapons delivery capability in the NATO forces by mid-1959. 
[ Deleted. | 

Delivery of weapons systems and training in the use of these systems 
is on schedule to permit attainment of this timing. 

Senator Humpurey. Honest John is a cannon, is it not ? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir; that isa missile. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Humpnurey. I remember; that is a small one. 

Mr. Irwin. There is a 280 millimeter [deleted] cannon-type 
weapon. 

PROGRAMING OF IRBM’S 


Senator Humrnrey. What about IRBM’s? 

Mr. Irwin. There are weapons that have been programed. They 
have been recommended by NATO for inclusion in their operational 
plans, and are weapons made available under the military assistance 
program. 

Now, IRBM’s are not included in this specific answer because 
they are not the ones that have been given—are not under NATO 
control, that is the [deleted] squadrons that have been earmarked 
for the United Kingdom, of which the first one is being delivered. 
[ Deleted. | 

Now, there are no other IRBM’s being at this moment delivered 
in Europe, although it is anticipated there will be. 
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Senator Humpurey. Now, let’s discuss that. 

You remember when the December meeting, 1957, of the NATO 
meetings occurred, and the American newspapers carried the stories 
about plans to deliver missiles to our allies overseas ¢ 

How many of these governments have really agreed to accept 
IRBM’s? | Deleted. | 

Mr. Irwin. [| Deleted. | 

Senator Humpnrey. But the British are the ones to date that have 
actually taken affirmative steps to accept the deployment of missiles 
on their territory ? 

Mr. Irwin. That’s right. [Deleted.] 

Senator Humenrey. Do we have any missiles in Iran ? 

Mr. Irwtn. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Humrnrey. Are we contemplating any ? 

Mr. Irwin. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Humpurey. I might better ask, how efficient are these 
IRBM’s? 

Mr. Irwin. My understanding is the Chiefs feel they are an effec- 
tive military weapon. 

Senator Humrnurey. The intermediates? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD RECEPTION OF MISSILES 


Senator Lauscur. What is the reason and theory underlying the 
difference in the assignment of these short-range missiles [deleted ] # 
Has it been easier to induce them perhaps to accept the short-range 
missiles rather than these long-range or intermediate-range missiles? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, they have accepted these short-range missiles, 
sir. [Deleted.] 

Senator Lauscue. Are we hesitant about giving them long-range 
missiles, or are they hesitant about receiving them ? 

Mr. Irwin. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Lauscur. Have there been any that have been hesitant 
about receiving them because of the wrath it would evoke from the 
Soviets ? 

Mr. Irwin. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Lauscuer. But with the NATO countries there has been a 
unanimity of opinion that they should develop their military strength 
in the maximum, using conventional weapons and the missiles? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. The overall strategy of NATO calls for use 
of both nuclear and conventional weapons. 


MISSILE BASES SUBJECT OF POLITICAL DEBATE 


Senator Humpnrey. Well, are not these missile bases also a subject 
of great political debate within the respective countries of NATO? 
[ Deleted. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I mean the opposition parties frequently take 
a position against it. Whether the same opposition party, if it were 
a majority party, would take the same line is questionable, but when 
they are out. of power they take a little different line. 
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Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir; that is very true. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Humpnrey. Are these other weapons that you mention 
[ deleted ], are those short range ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. V ery short and low yield. 


Mr. Irwin. [| Deleted. | 


Senator Humpurey. Just go right ahead now with question 3. 
EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL MEASURES 


Mr. Irwin. Question 3. Would an agreement on the suspension 
of nuclear arms tests, or an agreement for a cutoff of nuclear weapons 
production increase or decrease of not affect the need for nuclear 
weapons on the part of U.S. allies? Why? 

An agreement on the suspension of nuclear arms tests, would have 
no effect on the need for nuclear weapons by our allies. The suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons testing does not affect the military strength of 
the Soviet bloc because it would not result in any reduction in the size 
of capability of their armed forces. 

Requirements [deleted] for nuclear weapons have not been fully 
met. Therefore, an agreement on the cutoff of nuclear weapons pro- 
duction would not permit the fulfillment of these requirements. 
[Deleted.] There will be a continual requirement for nuclear weap- 
ons, for example, the ballistic missile defense. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, now, getting back to the first answer, 
the first part of your answer, you say the agreement on the suspension 
of nuclear arms tests would not affect the need for nuclear w eapons 
by our allies. I think we are agreed to that. [ Deleted. | 

Mr. Irwin. Well, I think that is very true; it would be the same 
in both cases. 

Up above you are really talking about the current strength of the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Irwin. And I think the same effect would apply to both 
countries. 


EFFECT OF TEST SUSPENSION IN U.S.S.R. AND U.S.A. 


Senator Humpnrey. In other words, as has been stated before this 
subcommittee by some experts on nuclear weapons, a suspension of 
tests would have a slow-down impact on both blocs, both the U.S.S.R. 
power bloc and the U.S.A. and its allies. There would be a retarda- 
tion of weapons development and of the sophistication of these 
weapons. 

That would apply across the board ; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Irwin. Let me revise my answer a little, sir. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Humpurey. W hy? 

Mr. Irwin. Now, this is just my personal opinion. I am not really 
speaking as a defense expert in this field. 

In the first place, we assume that we are not going to attack the 
Soviets, and the Soviet is going to attack us first, and therefore one 
of our needs is a weapon that can counter the Soviet attack weapon. 

Now, if that is an antimissile missile, why then that is a problem 
that we have not solved. 
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On the other hand, again if the Soviet is the attacking force, pre- 
sumably they would attack with nuclear weapons. 

Now, I understand the [deleted] philosophy is that while we need 
and must have large yield weapons [deleted], we also have a real need 
for ‘small yield weapons because of the type of our philosophy of 
fighting a war, using just that amount of weapons that is required 
to meet a particular target. 

There is another question, I don’t know how to relate this to the 
Russian need, but I think we have, I believe our Chiefs again would 
like to have further development of warheads; for example, for the 
Polaris, so that they would be able to get a greater yield with the 
same or less weight. 

So, while I feel there is an effect on both forces, I am inclined 
to think that because of the philosophy of our different systems, Rus- 
sia and our own, that there may be some effect on ourselves that 
would not be the same with the Russians. 


RELATIVE STANDING IN WEAPONS TECHNOLOGY 


Senator Humpnrey. Now, the contrary view to this is that we are 
supposedly ahead of the Soviets in weapons technology ? 

Mr. Irwin. That is a commonly expressed view. 

Senator Humrurey. As well as in the diversity or variety of the 
atomic weapons in our arsenal. The technological gap is fast being 
closed, not only because the Soviet may be putting a lot of effort into 
research, but just by the nature of science itself. After you make 
certain breakthroughs and the information becomes somewhat gen- 
eral in terms of the basic principles, if not their application, the gap 
has a tendency to close. 

I think that is a reasonable assumption, that the initial forward 
movement is oftentimes lost, or loses its significance as the spread of 
technology becomes more universal. 

So, there are those who say that every year that goes by in which 
there is no cessation of tests, that is a year in which the Soviet gains 
onus. For example, a leading Government official stated before this 
subcommittee a year ago that had he been able to get an agreement 
with the Soviet Union some 2 or 3 years back when they first talked 
about suspending nuclear tests, that we would have been so far out 
in front in terms of weapons technology, the variety of weapons, the 
perfection of the weapons, that the Soviet Union would possibly 
never have been able to catch up, or at least not for a long, long time. 
But, in the meantime, they have made some phenomenal break- 
throughs and our lead in this field of technological advance has been 
cut down. That is the opposite view of this point. 

This is a very difficult thing to measure and weigh. I think there 
are a lot of imponderables, a lot of uncertainties, and I just state this 
for the record. 

Mr. Irwin. I grant there a great many imponderables, and I was 
speaking purely from a military point of view. I think the point you 
make, political and psychological factors involved in the world, was 
a factor in the U.S. position to go ahead and seek a test suspension 
»rovided there is an adequate inspection. 
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Senator Humpnurey. Our degree of accomplishment in nuclear 
weaponry is such that a test suspension would not prejudice our mili- 
tary security. I cannot believe that even if there were psychological 
und military benefits to be derived from an agreement on banning 
further weapons testing with inspection provisions, that we would 
proceed with such agreement if it really prejudiced our military 
security. 

Mr. Irwin. That is true. [ Deleted. ] 


SOVIET MOTIVES REGARDING INSPECTION AND CONTROL 


Senator Lauscur. Would you venture an opinioin why the Soviet 
has repeatedly turned down all the proposals, either directly or in- 
directly, by being unwilling to subscribe to firm methods of inspection 
and control? What has been their motive, and the underlying cause 
in turning down those proposals? 

Mr. Irwin. I believe, sir, that they do not want to open up the 
Tron Curtain to the extent necessary to have full inspection and con- 
trol. And, I feel that they would believe that the preponderant ad- 
vantage lay with them because of their free access to the United States 
and the very restricted access that any foreigners have within the 
Soviet territory. 

Senator Lauscue. That’s all. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have a question, one question I want. to ask 
that might be slightly out of context here. [ Deleted. ] 


REQUEST BY DEFENSE DEPARTMENT FOR “CLEAN” NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Now, my question is—has the Department of Defense requested 
the development. of any specific “clean” nuclear devices as weapons 
or, perhaps I should say, as “clean” nuclear weapons ? 

Mr. Irwin. I do not know, Senator. That gets out of my 
responsibility. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you be willing to ask one of your asso- 
ciates in the Department of Defense to supply us with an answer to 
this ? 

Mr. Irwin. I will be happy to. 

Senator Humpnrry. It will be treated according to your 
classification. 

(The information supplied to the subcommittee was classified.) 

Senator Humpnrey. I would also like to know if there are any so- 
called “clean” nuclear weapons in production. 

Mr. Irwin. I don’t know the answer to that either. 

Senator Humpurey. If the answer is “no” in either case, in other 
words, no, the Department of Defense has not requested any weapons; 
no, there are no weapons, “clean” weapons in production, I would 
like to know why. I would like to know what the reasons are. 

Go right ahead, Senator. 


ARGUMENTATION ON DEVELOPMENT OF “CLEAN” WEAPONS 


Senator Lauscnue. May I ask, Senator Humphrey, for my own in- 
formation—by whom is the challenge being mainly raised? Is it by 
the group that feels that the least we can do from a humanitarian 
standpoint is to eliminate the fallout ? 
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Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

The discussion runs something like this: The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission says we need further tests to develop “clean” weapons. It 
says that we have had tests in which we have developed methods of 
reducing the radioactive fallout. Then there are the critics who 
say—well, that’s fine. You have had experimental tests. We know 
that. But why is it that the Department of Defense has never made 
a request for these “clean” weapons? Why is it that the Department 
of Defense looks upon these tests as experiments, but never places 
an order for a weapon along these lines? 

Now, I don’t know what the truth is one way or another. I just 
think somewhere along the line we are going to have to answer this. 

This is out your area, I understand. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. All right, let’s go to question No. 4. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD USE OF NUCLEAR ARMS IN DEFENSE 


Mr. Irwin. What is the attitude of other countries regarding the 
desirability of employing nuclear weapons in the defense of their 
country ¢ 

Senator Humrenrey. I believe we have answered that. 

Mr. Irwin. More or less, we have. [Deleted] 

However, [deleted] friendly foreign governments are generally 
interested in the use of nuclear weapons for their defense. All 
NATO nations have agreed to the concept of the use of nuclear 
weapons in defense of their territory. [Deleted]. 

The U.S. policy for employment of nuclear weapons in the defense 
of other countries takes into consideration such country’s desires in 
this respect. The U.S. forces are capable of employment of both 
nuclear and conventional weapons. i 

Senator Lauscue. Is there a basic antipathy, because of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, against the use of nuclear weapons in the Far East? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, I believe there is, certainly in Japan, because of 
that, Senator Lausche. ; 

I don’t know the degree that that specifically would apply to the 
rest of Southeast Asia. It certainly would not apply to Taiwan, and 
I myself would believe that there are various other countries that 
would not object to atomic weapons being used in their defense. 

Senator Lauscue. That’s all. 

Senator Humpnrey. Go right ahead. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DENIAL OF USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. Irwin. Question 5. If the United States were denied the use 
of nuclear weapons in helping to defend nations against Communist 
aggression because of political factors, what would be the main con- 
sequences in terms of U.S. defense strategy ? 

Deleted. If the denial is complete, it would mean that the United 
States and its allies would have to reappraise their strategy. A con- 
siderable increase in conventional forces at great expense might be 
required. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, really and truly, if we were to eliminate 
from our arsenal of weapons completely, the use of nuclear weapons, 
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both tactical and strategic, it would require a complete revolution of 
the defense strategy, would it not? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir, it would. 

Senator Humrurey. You would surely have to have much larger 
amounts of conventional arms and manpower, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think we have overemphasized reliance upon 
big weapons. I am an advocate of balanced forces. I think that 
the Military Establishment needs greater strength and depth. I am 
keenly concerned about some of the cutbacks in naval power and in 
straight Army military power, in other words, ground forces. This 
is particularly true because of the world situation that we face. 


EFFECTS OF RELIANCE ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


I have a feeling that reliance on large weapons gives us less ma- 
neuverability and less flexibility in the conduct of our foreign policy. 
As I said yesterday to one of our officers from the State Department, 
Assistant Secretary for the Far East, I have a feeling that there is 
not the kind of close coordination between the military policy and 
foreign policy that there ought to be. 

The Bowieis right this very hour, right today, are again demon- 
strating that they understand the relationship between military 
power and foreign policy objectives. I refer to the way they are 
speaking to Macmillan, the way they are talking about Iran. A 
balance of forces gives us a solid foundation from which to negotiate. 

I often worry, if we are unwilling to negotiate a limitation on 
nuclear weapons because of our reliance upon them for our defense, 
then what can we negotiate ? 

Under the present situation we can’t negotiate a further reduction 
in military conventional arms without cutting deep in the flesh and 
bone of our military structure, at least that is my opinion. 

What do you have to say about that, sir ? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, the Chiefs, I believe, have considered that they 
have capability from both a deterrent point of view and also have 
capability for more limited uses, and it is my understanding that, 
while perhaps no one of them would say that they have all the forces 
that they wish, as a collective body they believe they have a balance 
of forces. 

Senator Humrurey. I wish I felt as sure about that as you say. I 
was told, for example, by very responsible people that if there had 
been a continuation of the Lebanese crisis, if for instance, it had flared 
into fighting, even very limited fighting, and if, at the same time, 
there had been an outbreak of shooting off the Chinese mainland, on 
the offshore islands, then we would have been in serious trouble. If 
these two events had occurred together and there had been actual hos- 
tilities in both areas, even though very limited hostilities, then we 
would have been hard pressed to have met those commitments. 

I don’t think that we are always going to be given the good fortune 
of having just one fire at a time to cope with. 

Mr. Irwin. I think so. 

Senator Lauscue. I was at the dentist this morning and in my 
leisure time I picked up the Digest and there was a quip in it which 
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said, “A says ‘I’m not confused.’ And B says ‘Well, you’re not sufli- 
ciently informed.’ ” 

Senator Humpurey. That’s right. 

Mr. Irwin. The whole point you are making, Senator Humphrey, 
is again beyond my area of responsibility. I was speaking about my 
understanding of what the Chiefs have said. They are the ones that 
make the initial military evaluation. They appraise and then decide 
what they can accept. 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND UNITED STATES CAPABILITIES 


Senator Lauscur. I got thrown completely off balance when I 
listened to the arguments that although the Soviet is ahead of us in 
the intercontinental ballistic missile, and is ahead of us in the inter- 
mediate-range missile, and is ahead of us in the submarine, the U.S. 
is ahead in overall strength. If we are behind on those three im- 
portant segments of military posture, it is sumply impossible to over- 
come the deficiencies in these three categories by unbalanced defense 
forces, by the Strategic Air Command, the number of our personnel, 
and so forth. 

If we are behind in A, B, and C, I have difficulty in comprehending 
that in the balance of a military machine, you can have enough 
strength to either neutralize or overcome the deficiencies which you 
suffer in the first three. 

Mr. Irwin. Again, this is not part of my expertise. But I would 
say, sir, that one factor would be the difference between A, B, and C, 
where the Russians are, and where we are, and the difference between 
D and E, from where we are and the Russians are. 

So, I think it is not possible to speak of A, B, and C, and D and E. 
You have to talk of the difference between the Russians’ capability in 
the first three and the difference in the second two. 

Senator Lauscue. I understand that. 

Mr. Irwin. And that again brings us to military evaluation. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, Senator Humphrey is of the opinion that 
we may be overdoing ourselves eventually, if not right now, in the de- 
velopment of the missiles method of fighting. 

Senator Humpurey. No, no. I referred to just the big bomb. I 
would agree with your concern about submarines and rocket missiles. 
But what I feel has happened is that we have placed a tremendous 
emphasis for a long time upon the so-called massive deterrent at the 
—— of some of the lesser, some of the more flexible units. 

enator Lauscue. On that score this question comes up. The great 
club that the Soviet Union is holding are these huge rocket missiles 
with which they say they will destroy us in one blow. If we are weak 
from having too many of those, then the Soviets must be weaker than 
we are because they have more than we have. 

That is a poor way of reasoning, but—what do you say ? 


RELATIVE EMPHASIS ON LARGE AND SMALL WEAPONS 


Mr. Irwin. Well, I believe that the massive weapon is an essential 
weapon in the deterrence of aggression. It is because of the massive 
weapons that we believe the Soviet have been deterred from starting 
a general war. 
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Now, that does not mean to say that you should not develop a small 
weapon. I have never heard anyone speak against developing a small 
weapon. The Army and the Navy are very anxious to have it further 
developed. 

Senator Humrurey. When I say that our military strength in terms 
of the Regular Army, Marine Corps, and Navy should be firmed up, 
that does not mean that there should be less of the so-called big 
weapons. That isnot what I am saying at all. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. What I am saying is that if you rely essentially 
upon the massive weapon for a deterrent, that you may very well deter 
the big war, but be nibbled to death in the small ones. 

It doesn’t make much difference whether you are killed all at once 
or killed slowly. As a matter of fact, one might be a little more hu- 
mane than the other, that is all. 

What I get concerned about is that all of this is related not to war, 
but is related to foreign policy, related to diplomacy. I am con- 
vinced that the Soviet Union does not intend to use her big weapon ex- 
cept to frighten people. I am convinced that she does not intend to use 
her massive land force, her mechanized units, except as a kind of inter- 
national blackmail to force her foreign policies and objectives upon 
people and keep us off balance. 

This is part of the problem. Obviously there are 23 divisions in 
Kast Germany being used not directly as a military threat, but to hold 
East Germany politically. 

Senator Lauscue. For my information—I don’t know whether you 
can answer this—in the use of terms, there are really three divisions, 
that is, the intercontinental ballistic missile, the intermediate range 
ballistic missile, and then what we are now talking about are these 
16- to 20- to 50-mile missiles. 

Senator Humrpnmrey. Short-range missiles. 

Mr. Irwin. Anything from I suppose 10 or 15 miles on up to the 
intermediate range of 1,500. 

Senator Humpurey. There are really three classes, added to that are 
the conventional weapons. 

Mr. Irwin. But I certainly think that military power should be 
used in foreign policy, Senator Humphrey, as you state; and I would 
say that the United States did make such use of it in Lebanon and in 
Taiwan and Quemoy Straits. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. We may have to make another such 
use of it, too. 

Mr. Irwin. And that means that we should improve our use of it. 

Senator Humenrey. All right, go ahead with question six. 


NATO ATOMIC AND CONVENTIONAL CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Irwin. Question 6. To what extent do NATO forces have both 
atomic and conventional arms capability ? 

Answer. Present NATO assigned forces, except for U.S. NATO 
forces, have only a limited nuclear capability. As a result of the de- 
cision of NATO in December 1954 that NATO forces would use 
atomic weapons as necessary, modern nuclear capable weapons are be- 
ing introduced into NATO forces. The U.S. NATO assigned forces 


have both an atomic and a conventional capability. 
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Many of the modern weapons used by U.S. forces in NATO are be- 
ing furnished through MAP to other NATO nations and are capable 
of either conventional or atomic employment; Nike, Honest John, 
Lacrosse, and Corporal fall in this category, as do an increasing num- 
ber of strike aircraft. [ Deleted. ] 

NATO strategy relies heavily on the action of external strategic 
forces, not assigned to NATO, in the role of nuclear deterrence and 
retaliatory action. SAC, U.S. Navy strategic elements and UK 
Bomber Command (bombers and IRBM’s) are included in these ex- 
ternal forces. 


STATUS OF NATO’S NUCLEAR ARMS PROGRAM 


Question 6, part 1. What is the status of NATO’s nuclear arms 
program ? 

Answer. NATO agreed in 1954 that atomic weapons would be used 
as necessary. In 1957, NATO accepted a U.S. offer to make atomic 
warheads available for us by non-U.S. forces in event of emergency. 
The problem of weapons distribution and manning is being negotiated 
on a country by country basis as indicated earlier. The United States 
is carrying out its part of the program: that of furnishing atomic 
weapons delivery systems, training NATO forces in their use, and 
holding atomic weapons available for NATO use. [ Deleted. ] 


EFFECT OF A TEST SUSPENSION ON NATO’S PROGRAM 


Question 6, part 2. Would a nuclear test ban agreement or an 
agreement to terminate nuclear weapons production affect fulfillment 
of, or a change, in this program ? 

Senator Humpurey. We are referring now to the program of sup- 
plying our NATO allies. 

Mr. Irwin. Agreement on ban of nuclear tests might have an ef- 
fect on the nature of atomic weapons included in the NATO atomic 
stockpile, since advances in technical design might come more slow- 
ly. It should not, however, be a limiting factor in the number of 
weapons to be included in the NATO atomic stockpile. [Deleted.] 

Agreement to terminate nuclear weapons production would affect 
the magnitude of the NATO atomic stockpile program if the supply 
of atomic weapons held by the United States at the time of termina- 
tion were insufficient. [Deleted.] 

Senator Humpurey. All right. 


U.S. POLICY ON CUTOFF OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Irwin. I might add to that, any cutoff of production would 
in the long term mean that our weapons stockpile would decay and 
eventually would perhaps be minimal in usefulness, as you decay to 
half-life. Defense has taken the general position, and I think it 
has been our national position to date, that we do not agree to cut 
off production without relating it to the whole range of disarmament. 

Senator Humpnrey. Actually, though, the Government position, up 
until last August, was that we would not agree to a test ban, unless 
we also agreed to a cutoff in production. 
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This is what bothers me about the testimony of the State Depart- 
ment witnesses and the Defense Department. Our delegation at the 
UN, Mr. Stassen in his London conferences in 1957, from April to 
August, and later on after those conferences broke up, had a policy 
that we would not negotiate a test ban on nuclear weapons separate 
from the cutoff on production. 

The policy was based on the principle that it was easier to police 
a cutoff on production than it was a prohibition of the tests. But 
we were Ww cing to negotiate them if we could negotiate both at the 
same time. 

That was the one part of the disarmament package the Govern- 
ment seemed to be willing to accept separate from the other parts. 

Now, I hear testimony, not only from you, may I say respectfully, 
but from others, that if we cut off production of thermonuclear 
weapons, we are apt to see our stockpile erode away, wasting its 
energy output. 

It seems to me that somewhere along the line the Government must 
have thought we had enough nuclear ‘material stockpiled so that the 
disadvantage to us of a cutoff on production was less than it was on 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Irwin. That might well have been. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope so. I hope that no one was advocating 
cutoff on production on the bedia we were going to strip ourselves of 
any kind of nuclear power without having the same thing happen 
to the Soviets. 

Mr. Irwin. It had been my understanding that we have never 
separated the cutoff of production from a larger package of disarma- 
ment. 

TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL STRAUSS ON PRODUCTION CUTOFF 


Senator Humpurey. I believe when Admiral Strauss was the head 
of the AEC that he pointed out that the best place to start on any kind 
of nuclear disarmament was on the cutoff of production of fission- 
able material. I realize that there was a disarmament package that 
the United States was trying to negotiate at one time. But follow- 
ing the breakdown of those negotiations, when some of us started to 
probe whether there was any way the package could be broken up, 
the administration took the position that the United States could not 
just support a ban on nuclear tests, but the most important thing to 
get was the cutoff in production of nuclear materials for weapons 
purposes. 

This has been central to the Government’s policy. 

What is your view on this, Colonel Rhea ? 

Colonel Rusa. Actually, the Government position has not changed 
since August 29 of 1957. 

U.S. PACKAGE PLAN 


Except for the changes which have been made in policy on 
the proposal we made on the Arctic Zone in the Security Council, 
and the agreement to discontinue nuclear weapons testing. 

The rest of the items are retained in the package. It is US. policy 
that. we would negotiate those items as a package. Therefore the cut- 
off of production of fissionable materials is still tied with reduction 
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in conventional weapons and with all of the other provisions of the 
August 29, 1957 program. 

Mr. Irwin. And had not been separated out. 

Colonel Rua. No, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, I will produce testimony from Gov- 
ernment witnesses of a different tenor. That may be the official 
proposal, but we have had witnesses up here who have said that the 
most important thing we could get was the cutoff on materials for 
weapons production. 

Mr. Irwin. I think it is true, sir, that people talk perhaps in those 
terms, and have made suggestions, but I do not believe that there has 
been an official position that we would separate that from the other 
factors. 

Senator Humrurry. I will have our staff look into this. 

Mr. Irwin. I may well be mistaken. 

Senator Humpurey. Colonel Rhea is very close to all of this, that 
is why I turned to him. He has followed these things for a long time. 


TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS INFORMATION TO NON-EUROPEAN ALLIES 


Mr. Irwin. Question 7. What is the U.S. policy regarding trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons information to non-European allies of the 
United States? What are the reasons for this policy? 

Nuclear arms information is classified “restricted data” and there- 
fore the amount and type of such information that can be furnished 
our allies is controlled by law. At the present time, the United 
States has agreements for providing nuclear arms data to Australia, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and NATO. 

These agreements specify the specific nuclear arms data that can 
be provided in accordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 1947 as 
revised in 1958. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Humpurey. I’m going to ask a very simple question: 

Why in the name of commonsense do you label “secret” the answer 
to the first part of question seven ? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator Humrnrey. It was debated in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Irwin. I agree with you. I think there is no—— 

Senator Humpnurey. They just swing that “secret” label. 

I think the word “secret”—and I am going to be very frank with 
you about this—I think this word “secret” ought to be used exclusively 
for things that are really secret. 

Mr. Irwin. It may just be that the agreements are classified 
“secret”, but I think that is hardly the reason why something that has 
been debated, and is public knowledge, should be 

Senator Humpurey. Even the second part of the question, it’s all 
in the Congressional Record. It’s all been publicly discussed. I re- 
member when we debated the act of 1958, the comments of Senator 
Pastore, Senator Anderson, Senator Bricker, and Senator Hicken- 
looper. 

Senator Lauscue. Is it substantially correct? [Deleted.] 

Mr. Irwin. I think that is a reasonable summary of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 
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STRATEGIC MOTIVES FOR STATIONING LONG-RANGE MISSILES IN EUROPE 


Mr. Irwin. Question 8. What are the strategic factors motivating 
the policy of stationing long-range missiles in Western Kurope¢ 
Should our allies be given complete possession and control of long- 
range missiles? Why ? 

Important considerations underlying the deployment of long-range 
missiles in Western Europe include: 

(a) Placing missiles in areas where they can be employed at 
optimum effective ranges ; 
(6) Placing missiles in areas that increase the deployment of 
weapons in depth; 
(c) Confronting the U.S.S.R. with a multidirectional allied 
capability to ret taliate against a Soviet attack. Western Kurope 
is an important segment of this worldwide defensive position ; 
(d) Dispersing missiles to reduce their vt ulnerability. 
Should the threat of Soviet aggression continue to confront the free 
world, the United States expects its allies will be armed with missiles. 
National interests, and the necessity of countering the threat to the 
common security, establish the requirements for possession and control 
of long-range missile delivery systems by the allies of the United 
States. 
TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR WARHEADS TO GERMANY 


Senator Humpurey. Under the present law is there anyway that 
we can give nuclear weapons to Germany, or to the German Army, 
that is, g give them control and management of the use of such weapons ? 

Mr. Irwin. We can give nuclear warheads to NATO countries via 
the NATO atomic stoc kpile, which is a system whereby the control of 
the actual warhead remains under U.S. custody. 

Senator Humpnrey. Much of this talk about the nuclear weapons 
for West Germany is confounded by the fact of American possession 
of the nuclear warhead ? 

Senator Irwin. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. They can have propulsion systems. 

Mr. Irwin. That’s right; they can have the aircraft system. 

Senator Humpnrey. The reason I mention this is that when I 
was in Geneva, I made a comment in reference to nuclear weapons 
for Germany. I said at that time that I felt that nuclear weapons 
for the German Army would not become a reality. I supplemented 
my statement by saying that warheads belong in the possession of the 
United States under the Atomic Energy Act, and that we would 
have to amend the act to give the w arheads to the French or to the 
Germans or Norwegians or anyone else. 

Mr. Irwin. We have not given them to anyone. The only country 
that at the present time has [deleted] its own atomic capability is the 
United Kingdom. 

Senator Humeurey. Our own Government has not recommended 
transfer of these warheads to any of our allies. And yet, when I 
said I didn’t believe Germany would be given nuclear warheads for 
the purpose of atomic weapons and missiles, I was criticized by some 
people when, in fact all I was saying was what the law provides. 

I venture to say there was very little public knowledge of the facts. 
While allied units can be trained for use of nuclear. weapons and 
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should be, and while the military establishments of the NATO coun- 
tries can have the propulsion systems into which you can fit these 
warheads, the present laws of the United States relating to atomic 
energy and atomic weapons requires that those weapons be under the 
custody and possession and control of the United States of America. 
Isn’t that right? 
Mr. Irwin. That is our firm continuing policy. 


BELT OF NEUTRALITY IN EUROPE 


Senator Lauscue. With respect to this, are you in a position to 
express an opinion as to what impact would occur on our potential 
defense power in the event there was created a belt in Europe of 
neutrality, from which was barred the presence of either devices for 
propulsion or the warheads? 

Mr. Irwin. This gets into a complicated problem of security zones, 
disengagement, and it is, I think, difficult to answer in an offhand way. 

One problem involved is that if you withdraw weapons from that 
area and leave American troops without those weapons, you expose 
the American troops to use by the other side of weapons. 

If you withdraw American forces and at the same time deny the 
Germans or the remaining forces their nuclear weapons, you may 
create a political situation which would work toward a neutral Ger- 
many. It is very complicated. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, the Department of Defense does not have 
a clearly defined judgment about what the overall impact would be, 
either strengthening our security because of the prospect of eliminat- 
ing devastating engagement, or weakening our strength because of 
the military bases that would be taken away from us. 

Mr. Irwtn. Defense has taken positions on specific problems on 
disarmament. It is difficult to give an overall venatitity without 
tying it to specific proposals. 

Senator Lauscne. You see your answer is: 
important considerations underlying the deployment of long-range missiles in 
West Europe include placing missiles in areas where they can be employed at 
optimum effective ranges. 

That answer implies that the placement is an important aspect of 
the most effective use. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lauscue. Then you say under (0) : 


placing missiles in areas that increase the deployment of weapons in depth. 


That again has a relationship to that. 
Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 


CONTROL OF OUTER SPACE WEAPONS 


Question 9: Should the United States give priority to arms con- 
trol plan limiting the use of outer space to peaceful purposes which 
would include the control of long- and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles? How would such control affect NATO defense policy ? 

It is the view of the Department of Defense that the United States 
should not give priority to arms-control plans dealing with the mili- 
tary use of outer space exclusively, but should continue to devote pri- 
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mary attention to gain Soviet agreement to reductions in all arma- 
ments under international verification. 

The effect of such controls on NATO defense strategy cannot be 
assessed definitively until the specific terms of a control agreement are 
known. [ Deleted. | 

In other words, missiles are added to the defense philosophy of 
NATO, and if you took them away, they would still have the basic 
philosophy. 


SOVIET FEELING ON REMILITARIZATION OF GERMANY 


Senator Humrnrey. Mr. William C. Foster, whom you know, in 
charge of our delegation at the Surprise Attack Conference in Geneva, 
told the subcommittee earlier this month that at the Surprise Attack 
Conference in Geneva he was struck, and I quote him: 
by the apparent intensity of Soviet feeling on the remilitarization of Germany, 
particularly the possibility that Germany will gain nuclear capability. 

Does the Department of Defense agree with this assessment of the 
Soviet attitude regarding the nuclear armament of Germany ? 

I am talking about the real attitude, not their propaganda attitude. 

Mr. Irwin. Speaking personally rather than for the Department, 
I would concur with Mr. Foster. I think that they really have a con- 
cern as to the German rearmament, particularly with nuclear weap- 
ons, and I would say that because I think if you have a strong West 
Germany, it makes it just that much less likely, that if there should be 
an agreement to withdraw Russian and United States forces at any 
future time, that the East Germans could take over the West Germans, 
That is a purely personal supposition. 

Senator Humpurey. The question that was raised just a moment 
ago by Senator Lausche concerning these areas of withdrawal or dis- 
engagement and the possibilities of a new type of deployment of 
forces and weapons, leads me to bring to your attention this comment. 


STATIONING OF U.S. FORCES WEST OF THE RHINE 


In its report of 1957, the subcommittee agreed to the following lan- 
guage: 

If the U.S. forces were to be withdrawn from Germany, provision would need 
to be made for the stationing of them elsewhere on the eastern side of the At- 
lantic, so long as the NATO military strategy requires it. 

I will just refresh your memory. We have advocated in this sub- 
committee for some time that there be constant study of the possibility 
of some type of disengagement or withdrawal of forces, not because 
we were aivendiing such a policy, but because we thought that this 
was one of the eventualities that might face us. We ought to be think- 
ing ahead as to what this would mean in terms of NATO strength 
and NATO strategy. 

Now we had a witness here who is well known, Mr. Wolfers, who 
stated that the West lacks sufficient space in Europe outside of Ger- 
many to employ adequate counterforces. In line with the questions 
of Senator Lausche on the deployment of these missiles, do you think, 
that NATO could erect effective defenses west of the Rhine, defenses 
that could lend support to Germany, if it became necessary ? 
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Mr. Irwin. That, sir, is really a military question that I feel is a 
Joint Chiefs question rather than one that I could speak to with 
authority. 

There are the practical and political problems of being able to re- 
deploy 5 divisions in France or Italy or wherever else they might be 
needed. 

The military side I would prefer to leave to the judgment of the 
Chiefs. 


NEWS DISPATCH AND CORRESPONDENCE ON REDEPLOYMENT OF TROOPS IN 
GERMANY 


Senator Humrurey. I read a news dispatch at one of our hearings 
within the last month to the effect that already there had been some 
redeployment of forces to the west, that is, toward the Rhine River. 

I asked that a check be made with the Department of State and 
Department of Defense, to see whether there was any validity to that 
report. 

(The newspaper story to which reference was made and the corre- 
spondence with the Departments of State and Defense were as fol- 
lows :) 

[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb. 3, 1958] 


UNITED STATES BEGINS To REGROUP Its TrROoops BEHIND RHINE 
(By Sebastian Haffner, London Observer News Service) 


BERLIN, February 2.—The American forces in Germany have begun a large- 
scale regrouping movement in the course of which they will gradually be with- 
drawn from their present bases in Bavaria and Hesse and concentrated in a 
small triangular area west of the Rhine, bounded by the cities of Kaiserslautern, 
Trier, and Mainz. 

The present American bases and garrisons will be taken over by German units 
as the Americans are withdrawn. The American regrouping, linked with a 
tactical reorganization of the American forces for nuclear warfare, is scheduled 
to take 18 months. By the middle of 1959 only small American patrol units 
will remain east of the Rhine. 

The movement is made for purely military reasons, but it is obvious that it 
may, in the present situation, have political implications. The 200,000 to 250,000 
American troops make up the bulk of the allied forces in Germany. By com- 
parison, the British forces in Germany number at present 63,500 and will be 
reduced during this year. The French forces, at present about 30,000 men, are 
also be still further reduced. 

When the American regrouping is completed in June 1959, the situation may 
therefore arise in which the bulk of West German territory which lies east of 
the Rhine, apart from small allied token units, will be garrisoned by German 
forces only. These will by then be approaching their target of 300,000, including 
12 operational divisions. 

But the German forces are not equipped with nuclear weapons, and not or- 
ganized for nuclear warfare. Thus, West Germany, east of the Rhine, would 
therefore, by purely military Western dispositions and without any international 
treaty, practically become an atom-free zone, as envisaged under the Rapacki 
plan, proposed by Polish Foreign Minister Adan Rapacki. The question arises 
whether it might not be desirable to extend this zone, by international agree- 
ment, eastward to the eastern borders of Poland and Czechoslovakia, as now is 
offered, with Soviet backing, by the Polish Government. 

The western boundary of the atom-free zone, which under the actual Western 
military plan would be the Rhine, and under the Rapacki proposal the political 
frontier of West Germany, might, in view of the very small geographical differ- 
ence, prove negotiable. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1959. 
Mr. WILLIAM B. MacomsBer, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak BILL: During the course of the hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament a news article entitled, “U.S. Begins to Regroup 
Its Troops Behind Rhine,” was discussed. This article, which is enclosed, raises 
questions regarding U.S. defense policy in Europe. 

It would be helpful to the subcommittee if the Department of State in con- 
sultation with the Department of Defense could supply comments on the follow- 
ing questions: 

“1. Have the American forces in German begun a large-scale regrouping move- 
ment in which they will gradually be withdrawn from their present bases in 
Bavaria and Hesse to be concentrated in a small triangular area west of the 
Rhine? 

“2. Is it true, as reported, that by the middle of 1959 only small American 
patrol units will remain east of the Rhine? If this report is inaccurate, what is 
the present and contemplated status of American forces in Germany? 

“3. The news report, which it must be noted is a year old, states that the new 
German forces are not equipped with nuclear weapons and not organized for 
nuclear warfare. Is this the situation not only today but also for the near 
future? When the Government uses the term nuclear weapon what is meant— 
nuclear delivery vehicle, nuclear warhead, both vehicle and warhead, or some 
other designation ?”’ 

If the Department can supply information on these questions by Monday, 
February 23, this will be useful for hearings the subcommittee is currently 
conducting. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HuMPHREY. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1959. 
Mr. JoHN IRwIN IT, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Irwin: In connection with your appearance before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament, Tuesday, February 24, I am 
enclosing copies of a letter and news report I sent the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations. The questions raised by the news article 
are ones which we might profitably discuss at the hearing. 

I am looking forward to hearing your testimony. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HuMpHREY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Disarmament. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 23, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Humpurey: Your inquiry of February 18, 1959, concerning 
a February 3, 1958, news story on reported regroupings of American forces in 
Germany has been discussed with the Department of Defense. As a result of 
this discussion I should like to answer the three questions which you posed in 
your letter as follows: 

1. American forces in Germany have not begun large scale regrouping move- 
ments nor are there any plans to concentrate U.S. Army forces in Germany into 


a triangle bound by the cities of Kaiserslautern, Trier, and Mainz. 
2. There is no basis for the statement that “by the middle of 1959 only small 
American patrol units will remain east of the Rhine”. There are no move 


ments of major units contemplated and the movement of any unit would be in 
connection with the redistribution of small tactical units or with a realinement 
of logistic support. 

3. On the general subject of the development of a nuclear capability in NATO 
forces, you will recall that at the NATO Heads of Government meeting in De- 
cember 1957, the member nations stated they were resolved to achieve the most 
effective pattern of NATO military defensive strength, taking into account the 
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most recent developments in weapons and techniques. To this end, NATO de- 
cided to establish stocks of nuclear warheads, which will be readily available 
for the defense of the Alliance in case of need. At that time the United States 
stated that, within this stockpile system, nuclear warheads would be deployed 
under U.S. custody (as is required by U.S. law) in accordance with NATO de- 
fensive planning and in agreement with the nations directly concerned. Ar- 
rangements are underway to carry out this decision. It is U.S. policy, as well 
as NATO practice, neither to confirm nor deny the location of elements of the 
NATO stockpile system. 

On March 25, 1958, the German Bundestag passed a resolution which reads in 
relevant part as follows: “The Bundestag affirms that the purpose of the 
Bundeswehr is to preserve peace and to defend the country, and therefore re- 
quests the Federal Government to proceed with the buildup of Germany’s de 
fense within the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization until a 
general disarmament agreement has been reached. In accordance with the re- 
quirements of this defense system and in view of the possible enemy’s armament 
equipment, the Federal Republic’s Armed Forces must be so equipped with the 
most modern weapons that they are in a position to meet the obligations which 
the Federal Republic has taken upon herself within the framework of NATO 
and effectively make the necessary contribution toward securing peace.” 

As a step in carrying out this decision, German Defense Ministry officials an- 
nounced in November 1958, that they were ordering a group of Matadors, a dual- 
purpose delivery system. 

It should also be recalled that in the Western European Union Treaty (pro- 
tocol No. III on the control of armaments) the Federal Republic of Germany 
undertook not to manufacture atomic weapons. 

When the term atomic or nuclear weapon is used it normally means the war- 
head. Dual-purpose delivery systems are, of course, capable of use with atomic 
warheads or with conventional warheads. 

I hope that this information will meet your needs in connection with the hear- 
ings which your subcommittee is currently conducting. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MAcoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Senator Humpurey. Now has the Department of Defense made any 
detailed study of where in Europe outside of Germany American 
troops might be stationed ? 

Mr. Irwin. I assume the Chiefs may well have thought in those 
terms, but frankly, I don’t know. 


NEGOTIATION WITH SOVIET UNION 


Senator Humpnrey. The reason that I ask these questions is that 
there is no use talking about negotiations with the Soviet Union, un- 
less you have something you are willing to negotiate. 

You don’t negotiate with the Soviet Union, which already has its 
feet firmly implanted into the soil of central Europe and Germany, 
just by saying, “We would like to have you leave.” 

They are not that kind of people. They are not ready to give us 
any nice little present like that. Otherwise, I think we ought to quit 
talking about negotiations and just simply face up to the fact that 
this is the way it is going to be for a long time. They are going to 
be tough, firm and inflexible and we should prepare ourselves accord- 
ingly. If you are going to negotiate with the Soviets on anything, 
you are going to have to negotiate about manpower and the deploy- 
ment of forces. I am not advocating it. Don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Irwin. No, I understand. 

Senator Humpurey. I am not prepared to make that advocacy. I 
am prepared, however, to say that we ought to examine it, just as I 
think you ought to examine all kinds of possibilities. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir; I concur. 
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Senator Humpurey. Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscue. I don’t know whether you can answer this or 
not. In your opinion, which of the nations in Europe, including West 
Germany, is the one that would provide for us the greatest potential 
military help in the event trouble started ¢ 

Mr. Irwin. It is a difficult question to answer, Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscue. Don’t try then. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Humpurey. Gentlemen, Senator Lausche and I both have 
a full committee hearing this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

However, there are a number of other items that I had hoped to 
explore with you today in the quietness of this committee room, and 
to get further information on what the Department of Defense feels 
on certain matters. 


SUBMISSION OF QUESTIONS TO DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


I am going to ask the staff director to make available certain ques- 
tions to the Department of Defense for its consideration. If you 
would like to give us a written reply, you may. 

Mr. Irwin. Fine. 

(The questions submitted to the Department of Defense and the 
unclassified answers supplied appear at the end of this hearing.) 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO PRIME MINISTER NEHRU 


Senator Humpurey. Now in order that we may have more in- 
formation about one point that was raised here, which was on the 
production cutoff of nuclear materials, a letter which President Eisen- 
hower sent to the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, a couple of 
years ago, said in part: 

I believe that bolder and more far reaching measures are required. Specifi- 
cally I believe that any government which declares its desire to agree not to 
use nuclear weapons should, if they are sincere, be prepared to agree to bring 
an end to their production. Agreement to devote all future production of fission- 
able material for peaceful uses is, as I see it, the most important step that 
can be taken. 

ADMIRAL STRAUSS’ TESTIMONY 


When Admiral Strauss was testifying before our subcommittee a 
year ago, April 17, 1958, he said: 
Test cessation should be part of a more comprehensive agreement. I have 


felt that it is a step to be taken only when we can have assurance acceptable 
to prudent men that the Soviet will not violate the agreement. 


He speaks now of test cessation. Then he says: 


I would like to turn now to the second of the specific matters, why we have 
contended to date that any first step disarmament proposal should include a 
cutoff of the use of further production of fissionable materials and weapons, and 
the initiation of a gradual orderly transfer of earlier produced fissionable 
materials to peaceful purposes. 


Then he goes on to point out—he says in the final sentence: 


It would be a recognition by both the Soviets and ourselves that we were 
willing to reverse the trend of building ever larger nuclear weapons stockpiles. 
It could be a real and substantial first step to disarmament. 
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He goes on and discusses how this would be done. The implica- 
‘ tion is that we were prepared to discuss this as a first step, and place 
more emphasis upon this than upon a termination of the tests. 

Actually, from the point of view of obtaining really substantial 
disarmament, the Government’s policy was correct. When you cut 
the production of fissionable materials for weapons, you are doing 
something rather substantial about disarmament. 

One of the reasons that I personally have pursued the course of 
pressing for an agreement on the stopping of nuclear tests, is the 
political significance of getting an agreement that would work, an 
inspection system inside the Soviet Union. I don’t think you can 
ever have any really substantial disarmament until you get that. We 
have got to have an inspection system better than we have had to date, 
because the two experiences we have had in Korea and Indochina are 
at best sad ones. 

Mr. Irwin. It must be an effective one. 

Senator Humpnurey. Very sad experiences, and I would hope that 
we have learned from them. 

Mr. Irwin. So do I. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

We really appreciate your cooperative attitude on these matters. 

Mr. Irwin. I enjoyed coming, sir, and will be happy to furnish 
answers to the questions you submit. 

(Whereupon, at 3:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 


UNCLASSIFIED ANSWERS TO SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY IRWIN BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT 


I. (a) Question. Do you think that it would be a worthwhile objective from 
the military standpoint to obtain the withdrawal of the Red army from Eastern 
Germany and central Europe? 

Answer. Yes. The withdrawal of the Red army from Eastern Germany and 
central Europe is a worthwhile objective from the military standpoint. How- 
ever, agreement must safeguard not create basic risks to Europe-U.S. security 
and any such agreement which might be reached with the U.S.S.R. should be 
subject to verification. 

III. At the Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference of 1955 the Western powers 
proposed a treaty of assurance of the reunification of Germany which included 
the following provisions: 


“Limitation of forces and armaments 


“In a zone comprising areas of comparable size and depth and importance on 
both sides of the line of demarcation between a reunified Germany and the 
eastern European countries, levels for armed forces would be specified so as 
to establish a military balance which would contribute to European security 
and help to relieve the burden of armaments. There would be appropriate 
provisions for the maintenance of this balance. In parts of the zone which 
lie closest to the line of demarcation, there might be special measures relating 
to the disposition of military forces and installations. 


“Inspection and control 


“The parties would provide information on an agreed progressive basis on 
their armed forces in the zone. There would be agreement on progressive pro- 
cedures of mutual inspection to verify such data and to warn against any 
preparation for surprise attack.” 

Could you give further details on the terms of this proposal such as the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Question. What would be the boundaries of a zone that would be accep- 
table to the United States? What countries might be included in it? 

Answer. The treaty of assurance on the reunification of Germany was to be 
concluded concurrently with an agreement on the reunification of Germany under 
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the Eden plan. The treaty to enter into force only in conjunction with the reuni- 
fication of Germany. The proposal submitted by the Western powers at the 
Geneva meeting of Foreign Ministers on October 27, 1955, was only an outline 
of the terms of a treaty of assurance on the reunification of Germany and, 
therefore, did not contain any details in regard to the boundaries of a gone, of 
limitations of forces and armaments. On October 28, 1955, the U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Minister Mr. Molotov rejected the Western powers proposal and submitted 
a counter proposal “General European Treaty on Collective Security in Europe” 
which was not acceptable to the West. Since the Western powers outline of 
terms of a treaty of assurance on the reunification of Germany was rejected 
by the Soviet Union, the details of the treaty were not developed. 

In regard to a European zone, it is the U.S. policy that negotiations and ar. 
rangements for any such zone affecting Western Europe should be handled in a 
way which would enable the Western European nation affected to have a full 
voice in developing the position. 

The European zone outlined in the Four Power working paper on partial dis- 
armament measures dated August 29, 1957, is acceptable to the United States. 
Under the same conditions as outlined in 1957 Western proposals, the United 
States would be willing to consider a smaller zone in the event the larger 
European zone is not acceptable to the Soviet Union. 

(b) Question. What specific level of armed forces would be acceptable? How 
would these levels apply to local national forces in the zone and to foreign 
contingents stationed in the zone? 

Answer. (1) There are too many unknowns involved in this question to give 
a specific answer. For example, more comprehensive knowledge of the Soviet 
weapons program, would Germany be in NATO or out, would there be military 
restrictions placed on German forces, could other Western European countries 
absorb the stationing of U.S. arms and forces in their country. 

(2) It is the position of the Department of Defense that until the major 
political issues which created the requirement for armed forces in Europe have 
been resolved, it would not be in our security interests to reduce or withdraw 
the armed forces presently deployed in this area. Therefore, the specific level 
of armed forees that would be acceptable in a proposed European zone cannot 
be accurately determined until the terms of an agreement on the political issues 
involved are known. Withdrawals or disengagements of military forces from 
a divided Germany or the establishment of an atom-free zone in central Europe 
poses serious military risks. 

IV. Question. What would be your comment on the Rapacki plan as it has 
recently been amended by the Polish Foreign Minister? 

The plan would result in an overwhelming advantage for the Soviet Union 
because of its larger number of combat divisions. An agreement of this nature 
reduces and limits Western ability to provide for the Allied defense of our people 
and territory (the 15 member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization) 
without providing some positive security to offset this disadvantage. Such a 
proposal that is dependent upon the other fellow’s good faith and leaves Germany 
undefended should be rejected. 

V. (a) Question. What is the policy of the Department of Defense in regard 
to the establishment of long-range missile bases on German territory and on 
what factors is this based? 

Answer. Important considerations underlying the deployment of long-range 
missiles in Germany include: 

(1) Placing missiles in an area where they can be employed at optimum 
effective ranges; 

(2) Placing missiles in an area that increases the deployment of weapons in 
depth; and 

(3) Confronting the U.S.S.R. with a multidirectional allied capability to re- 
taliate against a Soviet attack. Germany is an important segment of this world- 
wide defensive position. Should the threat of Soviet aggression continue to 
confront the free world, the United States expects its allies will be armed with 
missiles. National interests, and the necessity of countering the threat to the 
common security, establish the requirements for possession and control of mis- 
siles by our allies. 

(b) Question. How does the IRBM capability of the Soviet Union affect the 
defense of NATO? 

Answer. Basically, this Soviet capability does not affect our policy in the 
defense of the NATO area. It will, of course, affect the diversity of our various 
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weapons systems, and dispersal of our forces. In addition, these Soviet missile 
launching sites will require intensification in our targeting programs. 

(c) Question. Does the increasing emphasis on long-range and intermediate 
range missiles by the United States and the U.S.S.R. tend to make it less necessary 
for the United States to maintain in Europe conventional troops at their present 
strength? 

Answer. The increasing emphasis on long-range and intermediate range 
missiles has little impact on the decision to maintain conventional troops at their 
present strength in Europe. In order to maintain a selective military capability 
adequate to achieve U.S. objectives in cold and limited wars as well as prevailing 
in a general war, we require balanced forces suitably deployed to key locations 
and capable of meeting the wide spectrum of possible military actions. 

VII. (a) Question. How many major military installations does the United 
States have outside its own territory? 

Answer. Considering all locations in foreign countries as bases, where U.S. 
materiel or personnel are now located or where plans include occupancy in an 
emergency, the number of such sites could be in excess of 1,400. Considering a 
major military installation to be a base where active deterrent or defensive 
forces are currently stationed, the United States has some 250 major military 
installations. 

(b) Question. How many personnel are stationed at these bases? In view 
of the limitations on militar; imanpower, are all these bases now being operated 
at optimum potential? 

Answer. It is not feasible at this time to provide an accurate fizure of per- 
sonnel at major military installations: However, the total military personnel 
at all U.S. military installations outside the United States are approximately 
548,800. It is always difficult to determine whether all bases are operating at 
their optimum potential. However, the bases are manned and equipped to 
meet the current requirements established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(c) Question. Could you indicate the magnitude of the cost of operating the 
installations to which you refer? 

Answer. It is not feasible at this time to separate cost data for the 250 major 
military installations: However. the total operating and maintenance costs of 
all U.S. military installations outside its own territory is approximately $1.3 
billion. 

(ec) Question. Do you think there is danger in view of the present composition 
of the defense budget and present defense strategy in spreading out our military 
strength too thinly, or overcommitting ourselves in terms of our present military 
capabilities? What are the reasons for your answer? 

Answer. There is always danger in spreading our military strength too thinly, 
or overcommitting ourselves in terms of present military capabilities. Ap- 
propriate decisions depending upon circumstances existing at the time of an 
emergency must be made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as how best to apply our 
military capability to achitve U.S. objectives. All of this must be considered 
within the framework of our national budget. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
stated that the proposed defense budzet is adequate to provide for the defense 
of the Nation. They found no serious gaps in the key elements of the budget 
in its present: form, but all have reservations with respect to the funding of 
some segments of their respective service programs. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1959 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 
4221, New Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Presen: Senators Humphrey and Long. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. Frank, we are going to proceed. 


INTRODUCTION OF WITNESS 


I have a brief introductory statement. A little later, some of my 
colleagues will join us for the questioning. The general procedure 
is, of course, for you to go through your statement, and then submit 
yourself to whatever questioning the members of the committee may 
desire. 

Our witness this morning is Dr. Jerome Frank, a psychiatrist now 
attending the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
at Stanford, Calif. 

Witnesses before the subcommittee have included military officers, 
nuclear scientists, political scientists, lawyers, historians, and ambas- 
sadors both present and past. Each has contributed information, 
imparted wisdom, and shared knowledge with the subcommittee on 
many facets of the arms control problems. By inviting a prominent 
psychiatrist to testify, the subcommittee is exploring the problem of 
reaching agreement on arms control matters from another perspective. 

Dr. Jerome Frank took his Ph.D. and M.D. at Harvard. He is 
now an associate professor of psychiatry at the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. He has written a number of articles recently on the sub- 
ject of reason and emotion in the nuclear age, among them “The 
Great Antagonism” in the November 1958 issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Obviously, in order to explore adequately the relationship of prob- 
lems of human behavior to questions of negotiation on armaments 
control, the subcommittee should hear the views of a number of spe- 
cialists in this field. Since time has precluded such a step for the 
present, it is my hope that Dr. Frank’s testimony will stimulate fur- 
ther inquiry into this matter. 

Dr. Frank, as I have indicated, we are very pleased and honored 
by your attendance here. We will be keenly interested in your 
observations. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF KHRUSHCHEV AND COLD WAR 


It surely would be of interest to me, and I would hope it would be 
to the officers of the executive branch of our Government, particularly 
those dealing with matters of national security and foreign policy, 
if a very good analysis were made of Mr. Khrushchev’s utterances, 
particularly those at the 21st Communist Party Congress, some of 
those made maybe a month or so prior to that Congress, and those 
of recent date. 

I would be interested in such an analysis from a psychiatric point 
of view. 

I don’t mean this facetiously at all. I think it is very interesting to 
study the type of psychological warfare that is being waged in the 
cold war sense, and the workings of this man’s mind. The morning 
newspapers reveal, or give some indication of what I am thinking 
about. Prime Minister Macmillan is in the Soviet Union, engaging in 
talks in the Kremlin, which the press reports to be talks lending them- 
selves toward conciliatory attitudes. The headlines said, “Talks in the 
Spirit of Amity.” But Mr. Khrushchev, last night, pulled the rug out 
from under everything. He said there will be no foreign ministers 
meeting, that there can be no agreement on nuclear tests at least under 
present arrangements, threatened the Shah of Iran, and made a half 
dozen more rather intransigent, bellicose remarks. I am sure this 
afternoon that he will treat Mr. Macmillan with kindliness, with the 
kind of warmth and friendliness that at least appears so on the surface, 
and most likely tonight will buffet him again. 

I indicated this in my little experience. I said it was something like 
the way my father-in-law used to treat chilblains. He would put his 
feet in hot water and shift them over to cold water and back to hot 
water. And you get thissort of treatment all the time. 

This would be interesting to know more about, because, regrettably 
for the world, a great amount of power rests in the hands of this one 
man. 

Now, having said that, you can see my interest in these matters, 
because I believe that in order for us to appreciate fully what we are 
dealing with, both in terms of persons and words, we have to have a 
fuller understanding of the psychological implications. 

Why don’t you proceed with your statement. I thought I would 
just give you something to warm you up a little. 

Dr. Frank. Thanks, very much, Senator. 

Senator Humpnurey. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JEROME FRANK, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PSYCHIATRY AT JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Dr. Frank. I greatly appreciate this opportunity to present certain 
views, derived from psychiatry, which may have a bearing on the arma- 
ments problem. Like the rest of medicine, psychiatry has learned a 
good deal about health through studying illness, because sickness 
throws into relief processes which occur in everyone, but which the 
smooth functioning of the healthy organism may obscure. Psychiatric 
knowledge of normal motives and behavior has been derived from the 
study of individuals. Since the forces governing the behavior of na- 
tions differ, at least in part, from those affecting individuals, the 
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relevance of this knowledge may, perhaps, be open to question. De- 
cisions of national policy, however, are made inside the heads of single 
persons, and the chief danger of nuclear weapons lies in the frailties 
of the human beings who may use them. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is to what I was alluding just a moment 
ago. 

Dr. Frank. Yes, sir, I appreciate that. 


APPLICATION OF PSYCHIATRIC EXPERIENCE 


Therefore, psychiatric experience may be able to throw some light 
on aspects of the arms race, which may contribute to its solution. 

To forestall possible misunderstanding, I should say at the outset 
that, although parts of this statement imply criticism of certain na- 
tional policies, no reflection on the intentions of our leaders is intended. 
I am convinced of their dedication to the cause of peace. 

Many patients come to a psychiatrist when they face ruin; that is, 
when their habitual ways of dealing with personal problems have 
failed. Nations today facea similar predicament. Relations between 
them have always been governed in part by their relative military 
power, so that each has armed itself to be able to resist pressures from 
others, or, if need be, to impose its will on them. As long as the de- 
structive power of weapons was limited, this worked quite well. It 
led to periodic episodes of destruction, to be sure, but, until this cen- 
tury, these never affected more than a small segment of mankind, and 
neither the wars nor the arms races prevented the steady advance of 
civilization. In fact, in some ways they accelerated it. Nuclear 
power has suddenly made this habitual way of conducting interna- 
tional affairs unworkable by introducing the likelihood that it will 
destroy all civilization, and perhaps humanity itself. 

Thus, nations now find that their habitual modes of procedure face 
them with probable ruin. The psvchiatrist tries to aid a patient in 
such a plight by helping him to identify the forces which keep him 
trapped and to explore alternative solutions. Analogously, I should 
like to call attention to some psychological forces which may con- 
tribute to the inability of nations to break out of the arms race, and to 
explore the psychological aspects of some alternatives. 

Leaders of all nations agree that the accumulation and spread of 
nuclear arms poses a growing threat to human survival. I notice 
Prime Minister Macmillan just reasserted this before starting his 
talks in Russia. 

An increasing number of individuals are gaining the power to de- 
strov millions of neople at a blow, under conditions of mounting emo- 
tional tension which increases the chance of accident or error of judg- 
ment. As this continues through time, the risk of disaster approaches 
ever closer to certainty. 

“DENIAL” RESPONSE 


Although everyone speaks of the magnitude of this danger, nations 
continue to accumulate nuclear weapons at an accelerating rate. This 
surgests that in some sense the danger is not felt to be real. Per- 
hans this is analogous on a world scale to a similar response in in- 
dividuals which psychiatry has termed “denial”. By this is meant 
the attempt to handle a massive threat by denying its reality. Ex- 
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amples are the refusal of certain mortally ill patients to face the im- 
minence of death, or the conviction of most soldiers in battle that they 
will survive. Similarly, each of us tends to see himself as somehow 
surviving a nuclear war, and this is not changed by the knowledge 
that many millions would perish. 

It is particularly easy to deny the danger of nuclear weapons in this 
sense because we have never experienced them, and they do not im- 
pinge on any of our senses. We cannot see, hear, touch, taste, or smell 
submarines with nuclear missiles lurking offshore, planes with hy- 
drogen bombs far overhead, ICBM’s in Russia aimed at our cities, 
and even strontium 90 nibbling at our bone marrow right now. 


STRONTIUM 90 DANGER 


Senator Humenrey. According to the morning newspapers, this is 
another matter that is of deep concern. 

Dr. Frank. I saw this, Senator. I see that they are reassured be- 
cause only 1 sample out of 23 contained too much strontium 90. 

Senator Humpurey. You may notice some of those samples are from 
my State. We have a separate atomic energy committee set up in 
Minnesota. It just so happens that the head of that committee is one 
of our most eminent physiologists and scientists. The reports are 
very, very disturbing. There have been a number of reports presented 
to the legislature, to the Governor, and printed in our newspapers. 
And they have been referred to the Atomic Energy Commission. But 
I must say with all due respect, the Atomic Energy Commission 
doesn’t seem to be as deeply concerned as the medical profession and 
the scientific profession of my State, and the University of Minnesota. 
I might add that we have some of the best physicists and scientists in 
the country. 

I am very concerned about this fallout problem. 

Go ahead. 

“DEFENSE” AN EXAMPLE OF DENIAL 


Dr. Frank. Denial of a danger is abetted by describing it in falsely 
reassuring terms, especially when they have the comfortable ring of 
familiarity. The language used to describe aspects of the arms race 
definition of this word is “to shield from attack.” One can legiti- 
mately speak of defense against preatomic weapons because it is possi- 
ble to erect adequate, although imperfect, shields against them. When 
one small bomber, armed with nuclear bombs, carries more destructive 
power than all the bombers in World War II, however, only a perfect 
defense could prevent vast destruction. And scientists are generally 
agreed that development of such a defense is not possible. The use of 
the word “defense” in connection with nuclear arms policy, by imply- 
ing that adequate protection against nuclear weapons is attainable, 
helps to lull our fears. 

Denial of a danger achieves peace of mind, but at the cost of weaken- 
ing the incentive to combat it. This is tragic when disaster threatens 
from human hands and can be prevented by human action. 

The nuclear arms race is steadily accelerating despite the professed 
desire of everyone to halt it. The universal tendency to deny the full 
extent of the threat it poses contributes to this, but other psychological 
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factors are probably more important. One may be that it arouses fear 
and anger, which impede flexibility of thought and behavior. The 
person in the grip of emotion tends to see everything in black and 
white terms. To use a technical term, his thinking becomes stereo- 
typed. Furthermore, he tends to select from his experience only the 
information which fits his stereotype, and to overlook or minimize 
what does not fit. Thus, he gets deeper and deeper into a mental rut. 


STEREOTYPE OF ENEMY 


A particularly common and dangerous stereotype is that of the 
enemy. When two individuals or groups are in conflict, each tends in- 
creasingly to see the other as unrelievedly evil and his own side as 
pepeening all the virtues. Whoever the enemy is, and whoever it 

appens to be at the moment, the enemy is perceived as cruel, treacher- 
ous, and aggressive, while we are honorable, kind, and would fight 
only in self-defense. This process has been clearly at work between 
Russia and China, on the one hand, and the United States on the 
the other. We know from reports of visitors to these countries that 
their image of themselves and of us is the mirror image of our own. 

I don’t know whether that is your experience, Senator Humphrey, 
but I have heard some people from the Center who have reported 
this—that the Russians describe us in the same terms as we describe 
them. 

Of course every stereotype has some truth in it, and when two 
enemy groups attribute evil intent to each other, one or both of them 
are probably at least partly right. The difficulty is that. the stereo- 
type causes every action of the enemy to be viewed in the context of 
military menace, so a genuinely friendly move by either side, if one 
were made, would probably first be perceived by the other as a ruse 
to throw it off guard. Furthermore, mutual hostility tends to disrupt 
communication. One reason for this is that those who desire to learn 
more about the enemy are automatically suspected of disloyalty. I 
noted in your article in Life you said your desire to interview 
Khrushchev meant you were pro-Communist. 

Senator Humpurey. I must say one of the most interesting experi- 
ences I have had was the mail I received after the trip. A good share 
of the mail suggested that the very fact that I even went there indi- 
cated I must be sympathetic. A large number of the people could 
not understand what I wanted to go there for anyway. Their theory 
was that there should be no communication with evil people. Of 
course, on that basis, the missionaries would have just stayed home. 
But it isa very interesting study. 

Dr. Frank. I was discussing this tendency to break off commu- 
nications with the enemy. I see one more point here about that. 


INFORMATION ABOUT CHINA 


Another is the fear that more information might weaken the stereo- 
type of the enemy and so weaken our “will to resist.” A glaring ex- 
ample is our refusal to let American newsmen into China, apparently 
for fear that they might obtain information incompatible with our 
stereotype of the Chinese. 
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Senator Humpurey. Yes, this I have never quite been able to 
understand. I would like to have somebody give a good psychiatric 
analysis of how that kind of idea ever got afoot—that we shouldn’t 
know what is going on over there. 

Dr. Franx. You don’t think this has something to do with it— 
that we are afraid our policy might weaken ? 

Senator Humrurey. Of course. But I think some other reasons 
have something to do with it too. Some people think we are never 
supposed to come in contact with evil. This is like the doctor who 
knows that disease is a physiological evil, but thinks that if he is 
really going to be a good doctor, he should never touch it. Then he 
will be a pure doctor. 

Senator Lona. I believe that keeping the newsmen out of China 
was based on the theory that the Chinese Government should not 
have the power to determine who it was going to allow into China. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, one of the suggestions that some of us 
have made recently, Doctor, is this. Most of the information that we 
receive on the Iron Curtain countries today, particularly the Soviet 
Union, or the mainland of China, goes to what we call our Central 
Intelligence Agency. As you know, the CIA doesn’t make any policy 
decisions as such. It just provides information to the policy branches 
of Government. 


PROJECT FOR EVALUATION OF INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


I have long felt that what we needed was a much more elaborate 
system of what I would, just for the lack of a better term, call a 
Soviet or Communist evaluation project, or center. For instance, we 
have Russian centers at Harvard and at Princeton, and other places. 
Every person that ever visits these areas comes back with some 
kind of information. And, frankly, the people that get the best 
information are the people who are the least prominent. The min- 
ute that a Government person goes, he is suspect. I am of the opinion 
that professional people, doctors, lawyers, engineers, businessmen, 
farmers, just coatie visiting their families, will get much more in- 
formation than all the supersleuths put together. First of all, they 
have got six people tailing the supersleuths. But when a person goes 
over just to visit, you know, his grandmother, and she is living off 
in one of these faraway villages, where there may be a collective, or 
a factory, or something else, he can get much more information just 
by being around, having dark bread and tea, than a more prominent 
nerson will by sitting around having caviar and hoping to see a mem- 

r of the Presidium. 


DATA ON COMMUNIST LEADERS 


It seems to me that we would do very well to initiate such a pro- 
gram. The Government says it does have something like this. I don’t 
think it is a very good one, to be very blunt about it. I have long 
felt if we had to spend a billion dollars a year, which is a modest sum 
in modern budgets, to gain more information on the top 1,000 leaders 
in the Communist Party, then we should spend a billion dollars a year 
to build real dossiers on the top 1,000 leaders in the Communist Party. 
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It would be more significant than being able to penetrate outer space, 
because we would not have to worry so much about outer space if we 
knew something about the inner workings of the 1,000 that run the 
Communist Party. 

“SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY” 


Dr. Frank. A very ominous aspect of the stereotype of the enemy 
is that it tends to make itself come true, because each side behaves 
in such a way as to elicit behavior from the other which confirms 
its suspicions. This peculiar but pervasive aspect of human interac- 
tion has been termed the “self-fulfilling prophecy” by the sociologist, 
Robert K. Merton. A good example was the way in which bank 
depositors caused many solvent banks to fail in 1932. Believing the 
banks to be about to fail, depositors withdrew their accounts and so 
made their prophecy come true. Russia claims that her policy is based 
on the fear that the United States would attack if it dared. We 
fear the same of them. This leads each country to act toward the 
other in such a way as to increase the probability that their mutual 
fears will be realized. For example, each enters into negotiations 
distrusting the other, as we are seeing with this atomic weapons ban, 
so negotiations break down, increasing mutual distrust. We ring 
Russia with bomber bases to deter her from attacking us. She aims 
missiles at our cities for allegedly the same reason. ‘Thus each 
strengthens the other’s fear of attack and increases the likelihood that 
it will occur. 

Senator Humpurry. That isa happy thought. 

Dr. Franx. I don’t feel very optimistic, I must confess. 


PROCESS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


How can the nations of the world escape from this deadly vicious 
circle? Psychotherapy sometimes succeeds in helping patients to 
escape from similar traps, so certain insights gained from it may be 
pertinent. Psychotherapy is a twofold process—it supports the pa- 
tient emotionally and at the same time tries to help him gain more 
complete and accurate knowledge of himself and others. As the pa- 
tient’s emotional tension diminishes, his clarity of vision increases 
and he regains some flexibility of action. He can then begin to try new 
ways of dealing with his problems. Since these attempts are based on 
improved infor mation, they are likely to work better than his earlier 
unsuccessful efforts. This results in further relaxation of tension 
with a corresponding gain in freedom of thought and action. Thus a 
process of progressive improvement is set in motion. 

Applying this analogy to the world’s present predicament, the first 
and most feasible aim would be to reduce the lever of international ten- 
sion. The most readily available way of achieving this seems to lie 
in the realm of communication. It would help if we would refrain 
from the type of communication which confirms Russia’s and China’s 
stereotype of us, such as matching threats with counterthreats. 

IT have been quite depressed about the way the Berlin situation is 

ing. Itstarted out with a statement by Khrushchev that had threat 
in it but also conciliation. But we focused more and more on the 
threat, and now he is focusing more and more on the threat, and now 
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it is “You can’t bully me” on both sides—running into the same kind of 
a trap. 
Senator Humpnrey. This isan interesting thing. 


DISCUSSION OF THREAT-MAKING 


In the visit I had with him, I talked about this very subject. I 
did not spend too much time discussing this, but we had a long talk 
about this whole concept of the mutuality of insults and threats. And, 
by the way, he had an intimate knowledge of every threat that had been 
made against the Soviet Union. He proceeded to tell me about it. 
He knew the names of the generals and the admirals and the people 
who said they were going to bomb the Soviet Union and where they 
were going to bomb. He even went up and pointed to the map, to 
the cities, and he said, “Here’s where you say you are going to bomb 
us.” He said to me, “What do you expect me todo? Every time you 
threaten me, I will threaten you.” Just like that. “What do you 
expect me to say to the people in the Soviet Union, where your people 
threaten me and you broadcast this into our area? I will threaten 
you. And sometimes I will even send your president a letter, so he 
will get a good threat.” 

That is what he said. So what you are saying here is as pertinent 
to the international problem as anything could be. 

Dr. Frank. It seems to me, too, there is one place where it might 
be possible to make some modification. 


BOASTING OF STRENGTH 


Senator Humpurey. Well, this is one place where I would suggest 
that if we really had the strength we really need, we wouldn’t have to 
talk about it sodarned much. You know, Mr. Rockefeller didn’t have 
to go around throwing away thousand dollar bills; he just gave away 
dimes. People knew he had more money than a dime. You don’t 
really have to talk so much about your strength if you have it. Every 
time I hear one of these Defense Department witnesses telling about 
what we have got, I know we haven’t got it, or not enough of it, be- 
cause he wouldn’t really have to broadcast it if we really had it. First 
of all, the enemy would know it. Joe Louis didn’t have to hit every- 
body in the snoot when he walked down the street to prove to them 
he was the heavyweight champion. He was a very kindly fellow. He 
just walked down the street and everybody moved out. They knew he 
was the champion. 

We make more threats to the degree we are short of missiles. Every 
time one of the missiles doesn’t go off right, we get a new blast, but 
not from Cape Canaveral. 


PEACEFUL INTERCHANGE WITH COMMUNIST WORLD 


Dr. Frank. The next point I have here, I think, backs up what you 
were saying a minute ago, that we should foster all types of peaceful 
interchange with the Communist world. Such interchanges lessen 
anxiety in themselves because while people are talking with each other 
they are less likely to start fighting. They also supply the additional 
information needed to discover how much truth or falsity there is in 
our mutual stereotypes. The rising volume and variety of communi- 
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cation between Russia and the United States, and especially the growth 
of cooperative activities such as the International Geophysical Year 
and the projected International Medical Year, are encouraging signs, 
and they do seem to be helping each country to achieve a more realistic 
picture of the other. 

But multiplication of such activities cannot permanently reduce ten- 
sion since the primary source of fear lies in armaments. No matter 
how skillfully a psychiatric patient expresses a change of attitude, and 
how sincerely he believes that he has changed, nothing significant 
really happens unless his actions change accordingly. Similarly, 
Americans are rightly unconvinced by the peaceful protestations and 
gestures of Russian leaders unsupported by real moves toward dis- 
armament; and by the same token the Russians have little faith in our 
statements of peaceful intent, unaccompanied by acts. One such act 
which should be within the realm of possibility would be an agreement 
to ban further tests of nuclear weapons. This would also afford a test 
of sincerity of each country’s peaceful professions. Another tension- 
reducing act would be disengagement in the areas where the danger 
of direct conflict is greatest. I gather the practical problems here are 
pretty huge. 

BUILDUP OF ARMED POWER IN GERMANY 


Senator Humpnrey. We had some excellent testimony yesterday 
afternoon in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by one of the 
most scholarly and brilliant political analysts of our time, Barbara 
Ward. The latter part of her testimony was directed to this one ob- 
servation relating to the armies, the armed power of the two power 
blocs, facing each other, literally nose to nose, in East Germany and 
West Germany. As she pointed out, in about 2 or 3 years, these two 
armed forces will be equipped with nuclear weapons. Whoever equips 
one side first will automatically compel the other side to be equipped. 
The theory runs that if you just give these sides more and more terrible 
weapons, and if you just make them terrible enough, they will never 
fight. I don’t want to pledge the well-being of my future on that. 
But it was a very good piece of testimony. I think you were there, 
Senator Long, when she was pointing up just the very thing Dr. Frank 
is pointing up. 


DISARMAMENT COMPATIBLE WITH SECURITY 


Dr. Frank. Because of the mutual distrust of Russia and the United 
States, steps to reduce tension would be effective only if their peace- 
ful intent were perfectly clear, and if they were persisted in long 
enough for the other side to become convinced of their genuineness. 
Moreover, at some point along the line, the countries would have to 
limit and then progressively reduce their armaments, since there can 
be no lasting diminution of threat until this occurs. Just when and 
how these steps should be taken would depend on the calculation of 
the relative advantages and dangers of the various alternatives. The 
risks of the present pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of national security 
through arms are so frightful that carefully conceived disarmament 
moves could hardly entail greater ones. It would be essential, of 
course, to make these moves in such a way that we and the rest of the 
world clearly perceived them to be in pursuit of our national interest, 
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not in retreat from it. This may be the nub of the problem from a 
psychological standpoint. If our allies, the Communist world, and 
we, ourselves, perceived disarmament moves as a sign of loss of nerve, 
the results could be disastrous. But a sensible disarmament policy is 
perfectly compatible with a will to maintain and extend our way of 
life. In fact, it must be part of any national policy which hopes to 
achieve this end. 

America’s ultimate national interest is best served by the spread 
of freedom and democracy. I guess Mr. Lefever’s term, government 
by consent, is better, because democracy is a word that has become 
rather dubious in meaning since the Russians have started to use it, 
too. 

ARMS RACE FOSTERS POVERTY AND FEAR 


I think it is safe to assert that all men aspire to these goals—the 
human mind has always struggled mightily against being chained, 
even under dictatorships. Progresstoward freedom is blocked mainly 
by poverty and fear, which make men willing to accept tyranny as the 
price of food and safety. Continuation of the arms race must even- 
tually destroy us all. In the meanwhile, it fosters precisely those 
conditions of chaos, want, and fear which lead men to forego free- 
dom. Any reduction of the fantastic psychological and economic arms 
burden, by helping to alleviate these conditions, would foster Amer- 
ica’s ultimate goals. It would also yield immediate advantages to us 
in our struggle for men’s minds. It would free enormous economic 
and technical resources to aid the poverty-stricken nations for whom 
communism has the greatest appeal, and should also help to dispel 
the image of America as a militaristic, self-aggrandizing Nation 
which now hampers our efforts to win favorable world opinion. 

Since the thought processes of all mankind are essentially similar, 
a growing number of persons behind the Iron Curtain must also be 
reaching the conclusion that disarmament represents the only hope 
for mankind’s survival. Their influence would be immensely 
strengthened by a convincing move towards disarmament on our part, 
increasing the likelihood of a reciprocal act. This could well lead to 
progressive steps towards genuine peace. 

Of course disarmament is, in itself, only a partial solution to the 
tremendous problems created by the availability of unlimited power 
in a shrinking world. But it is a necessary aspect of the solution 
to these problems. The future offers unimaginable prospects for 
human development if we can escape self-destruction. To the extent 
that disarmament diminishes the threat of universal annihilation, it 
decreases worldwide anxiety. This would help to free the imagina- 
tions of the world’s leaders to devise the creative social, political, and 
economic arrangements that are required if mankind is to survive its 
present peril and go on to realize its potentialities. 


NECESSITY FOR INSPECTION 


Senator Humrurey. Thank you very much, Dr. Frank. We have 
some questions, I am sure. 

You refer to an agreement to ban further tests of nuclear weapons. 
T imagine you include in that language the appropriate inspection 
and detection system that would be required for such an agreement. 
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Dr. Frank. There would be a question as to just how big—some 
detection and inspection system would certainly be necessary. But 
what the appropriate one would be is one of the matters to be nego- 
tiated. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is what I mean. But you include within 
the test ban the necessary inspection ? 

Dr. Frank. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Humpnurey. One of the things that has been disturbing 
to me the last couple of weeks is that we are letting Mr. Khrushchev 
again usurp the news by pointing out the problems at the disarma- 
ment conference, branding the United States and the United King- 
dom as the obstructionists, even though the record in the Geneva Con- 
ference is one of Soviet intransigence and Soviet obstruction. 


U.8. SILENCE ON TEST BAN POLICY 


I mention this, not because I didn’t expect that he would do this, 
but why our silence? Why aren’t we saying to the world that the 
least that humanity is entitled to at this time is an agreement on the 
banning of these nuclear tests? This is our firm and confirmed Gov- 
ernment policy. Of course, I must say that sometimes I begin to won- 
der, when witness after witness from the executive branch of the 
Government comes up and points out the pitfialls in such a potential 
agreement. And it is mighty hard to find a witness that will come on 
up and openly espouse the proposed agreement. And, if he does, then 
we are not supposed to release the testimony. 

It is an amazing thing. In regard to the best witnesses that we 
have had from the executive branch we have not been permitted 
to release part of their testimony, because we had to take it in executive 
session in order to get them to testify. 

Now, it seems to me that the time would be ripe for the United States 
to make it crystal clear, through the President, because his is the 
only voice that will be heard in this, that we want, expect, and are going 
to work ceaselessly for an agreement to ban these tests. We should 
also make clear that if such an agreement is not arrived at, the burden, 
a terrible burden, must rest upon the Soviet Union. We must do this 
and not merely ae that people are somehow going to understand it. 

Dr. Frank. Well, as you say, we have, unfortunately, raised some 
doubts among ourselves as to how determined we are to stop them. 


U.S. LAG BEHIND SOVIET INITIATIVE 


Senator Humrurey. Well, I think that the Government’s policy 
is all right. I want to commend the Government’s policy. But I 
regret that some of the voices are hushed. We seem now to be again in 
the position of merely reacting to Khrushchev’s charges. We are now 
trying to answer him. We are 2 days late on Berlin all the time, 
and we are never 1 day ahead on Geneva. We still haven’t answered 
one of the last letters that Khrushchev has sent, and the last couple 
of blasts he has laid down. Rather than making bold strokes of 
diplomacy, we are still trying to catch up to the last blast from the 
Kremlin, which is a hopeless process, because these people can concoct 
more trouble in 1 day than you can answer in 1 year. So what 
you have to do is get a program of your own, and start running 
with it. 
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I think Senator Long would agree with me that on the political 
level, if you start letting your opponent set the issues, and spend your 
own time answering, you had better forfeit your job and start looking 
for a comfortable ies back home to live again, because you are 
done, you are out. 

I am hopeful that the President of the United States, in one of his 
consultations with the Secretary of the State, will make it crystal 
clear that the United States of America is dedicated, unqualifiedly, to 
obtaining an agreement for the prohibition of nuclear weapons tests, 
with adequate inspection and control. Because, if we don’t, this con- 
ference is going to fail, and in light of the ability of the Soviets to 
spread their propaganda, I will predict that if it fails, that they will 
have the black spot of responsibility for the failure pinned right on 
our back. We will be so busy answering the next charge of the 
Soviet Union that we won’t have time to have answered fully the 
last one. This is what goes on all the time. 

Senator Long? 

PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERMEDIARY 


Senator Lona. The thought occurred to me that in some of these 
disarmanent discussions it might be desirable to bring some inter- 
mediary into the picture, some third party. Fortunately, there are 
still some people who try to play the neutralist position. The 
Indians, I think, made an error in assuming that right must lie some- 
where about 50 percent between the U.S. position and the Soviet posi- 
tion. But I think the Swedes are probably more practical in the 
position that they take. The Swiss also attempt to maintain a 
neutralist position. They are not committed to our position or the 
other. 

I just wondered what your reaction to that suggestion would be. 
Perhaps we ought to say that it is most unfortunate that nothing 
ever comes out of the disarmament talks. Just a single, minor move 
toward mutual inspection or exchange of information as to what 
the other fellow is doing, could be desirable. And rather than each 
side go in with proposals and then both sides come home blasting the 
other side as being in bad faith, why not approach it, not by naming 
an intermediary, but simply by proposing that at the next conference 
we attempt to bring in either one or two neutrals to sit in and try to 
help us reach some midground between the two. I just wondered 
what your reaction to that is. 

Dr. Frank. It seems to me anything that would introduce some 
leeway in the situation of two people facing each other ready to fight 
would be good. I think if we would accept them, maybe the Rus- 
sians would, and vice versa. But if it could be done, it seems to me 
it might be a helpful step. 

Senator Lone. Well, we have a conciliation service between labor 
and management. Sometimes I think labor and management can get 
as far apart as the United States and U.S.S.R. Now and then it 
helps to get a conciliator in there who, for example, takes the attitude 
that management has a good deal to offer, and what labor says has 
something to recommend it. And perhaps a middle position between 
the two might be reasonable, and the conciliator suggests, “Why don’t 
we agree on this? Would you be willing to accept it if the other fel- 
low would be willing to accept this modification ?” 
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KEEPING TRACK OF SUBMARINES 


working out some arrangement where each side would be wi 

to identify periodically the position of their submarines at sea. That 
is a great potential weapon of surprise devastation on the other. It 
will be more so as times goes by, because neither Navy can with any 
confidence know where the other nation’s submarines are. And when 
they are armed with atomic missiles, that is a great potential surprise 
weapon. And neither side wants to trust the other. But ahaa 
we could agree to try it for a period of 3 or 6 months, to see how it 
works, and just experiment with some of these things. 

Our Navy is not anxious to enter into any arrangement with the 
Russians at all. Their attitude is you couldn’t trust the other fellow 
under any circumstances. They are unwilling to try anything.. But 
if you experimented for a few months with something you might come 
nearer knowing what the other fellow is up to, and seeing what the 
flaws in the arrangement would be. 

The difficulty is as long as both sides sit there, each side is com- 
pletely reluctant to accept the other fellow’s proposal. It is sort of 
like the professional gambler who says, never call the other man’s 
bet, always propose your own. 

Dr. Frank. Well, certainly all I can do is make analogies from psy- 
chotherapy, because I really have no special knowledge of foreign 
affairs. But the crux of the matter with the patient always seems for 
him to be to find the courage to try some experiments, to make a 
different kind of move to see what happens. And sometimes it works 
well. From that standpoint, it seems to me these are excellent ideas. 
Anything that would be something new and different that could be 
tried, I think we should keep searching for those. 

I was encouraged by the fact that scientists can agree on both sides 
of the Iron Cutrain. They are a kind of neutral group; they can look 
beyond the needs of each nation, and see the problem from the stand- 
point of humanity. Maybe they can be used more. These conferences 
where scientists from both sides of the Iron Curtain get together and 
exchange ideas may in the end prove very helpful in this respect, too. 


One thought that has always interested me is the perneciy of 
ling 


SOVIET VETO OVER INSPECTION 


Senator Humpnurey. One possibility that could be advanced—I 
don’t think it has been—in the nuclear test conference relates to how 
we will overcome the Soviet’s insistence upon veto power over the right 
to inspect any act which appears to be a violation of the agreement. 
The Soviet Union, as you know, insists that it shall inspect in the 
Soviet Union, that we can inspect in the United States, and the United 
Kingdom can inspect in its areas. Well, of course, this is no inspection 
at all. In fact, it results in an inspection system only in theory. 

I have thought that what we might do is to have at each of these 
control points, or in the control commission supervising the test ban, 
not only the three participants—the United Kingdom, United States 
of America, and the U.S.S.R.—but also permit the U.S.S.R. to select 
what it calls a neutral, and permit the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America to select what we call a neutral, and thereby 


have two neutrals. Then if the Soviet Union does have a valid case, it 
36042—59—pt. 2——17 
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will at least have an opportunity to have a majority. The principle 
of majority rule would be controlling. If the Soviet Union does not 
have a valid objection, then the two neutrals would be the deciding 
vote. 

I don’t know whether our Government has given thoughtful con- 
sideration to such a proposal or not. We need to be thinking about 
such possibilities. 

For us to permit this conference to break up without searching out 
every alternative, in my mind, would be a sad, sad mistake. I know 
that our negotiators are attempting to find ways out of this impasse. 
But I trust that we would be willing to venture a little bit, always 
taking into consideration the requirements of national security. 

But I think we have nothing to lose by making some of these pro- 
posals if they are tested out in our own minds before we make them. 

Dr. Frank, you know that some of your attitudes and expressions 
are obviously controversial. One of the reasons that you are here is 
because you are controversial. I don’t think we ought to have people 
around here that are not. We need to have people that can jar people 
loose from this conformity in which we are presently Locke 

In preparing for your testimony, I inquired of some of your con- 
temporaries, some of whom are critics, some of whom are your ad- 
mirers, as to how I might interrogate you. So here goes. 


COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUALS WITH NATIONS 


Throughout your paper, you imply that the analysis of individual 
behavior can, in part at least, be applied to the behavior of states or 
nations. And I believe it was to this statement that Senator Long’s 
question was directed. And you implied that an understanding of the 
one can help to bring about an understanding of the other. 

Now, Reinhold Niebuhr contests this and indicates in his book 
“Moral Man and Immoral Society” that behavior of individuals and 
of nations cannot properly be compared. What might be moral for 
the individual very frequently cannot be moral for the nation, partic- 
ularly since individuals responsible for the conduct of a nation’s 
affairs must consider the whole group rather than only themselves. 

Maybe I haven’t done justice to Reinhold Niebuhr’s thesis here, but 
this is an attempt to interpret some of it at least. 

Now, Karl] Auerbach, another friend of mine— 

Dr. Frank. And of mine. 

Senator Humpurey. I might add that Reinhold Niebuhr is also 
a friend of mine. These are fine men. Carl Auerbach of the 
Center for Advanced Study shares Mr. Niebuhr’s convictions on this 
matter. Ina letter to me, my friend Carl Auerbach states that it isa 
fallacy—and now I will just take a sentence or two out of this private 
letter— 


to think that there can be a parallel between behavior of individuals and the be- 
havior of nations toward each other. 

Now, in view of these opinions of respected men—and you respect 
them as I do—I think it would be well for you, Dr. Frank, to give an 
further defense or elaboration of your theory, namely, that it 1s 
relevant and proper to compare problems in individual behavior with 
those of nations. 
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Dr. Frank. I can’t assert that it is relevant any more than they 
can assert it is not. It seems to me these are botlr dogmatic positions 
based on theoretical considerations. I think all one can do is try to 
draw parallels and leave it to other people who are not ena by 
various theoretical preconceptions to see whether the analogies are 
useful or not. I cannot assert that they are correct or assert how 
far they are correct. I can simply offer them. To me, they seem 
plausible; they seem plausible to other people. They seem less plau- 
sible to the social scientists who a:e committed by their theories to 
believe you cannot generalize from individuals to nations. But I am 
sure you cannot generalize all the way. I just want to see what the 
limits are. I don’t know how else to do it but try and see what 
happens. 

PERSONAL CHARACTER OF SOVIET RULE 


Senator Humenrey. I wonder if there is not something else you 
might cite as a further presentation of your thesis. In this day and 
age, more and more nations are regreitably under dictatorial rule, 
iF not of an individual, of a select elite group. The result is that 
diplomacy takes on more of a personal context. For example, Mr. 
Khrushchev continuously talks of a summit conference. He literally 
needled foreign ministers yesterday. He said, “What do you do, you 
settle nothing. What do we pay you for?” This is a part of his 
methodology of dealing with high level people. 

Now, what he seeks continuously is a summit conference. This 
means he wants to sit down with Mr. Macmillan, with Mr. Gaulle, 
with President Eisenhower, and himself. Undoubtedly, he would 
feel that this would be proper company for himself. He must have 
a good opinion of himself. Thus you get this degree of personal 
diplomacy. 

ell, on that basis, then, is there not some validity to the applica- 
tion of the matter of behavior of individuals as related to the be- 
havior of nations? Because what the nation does is frequently what 
the individual says it must do. 

Dr. Frank. Well, it is an interesting added argument in my sup- 
port, which I will remember, Senator Humphrey. I think it is true. 

Senator Humpnurey. I just want to bring this out. I am sure it can 
be shot full of holes, but it will give somebody something else to shoot 
at for awhile. 

Dr. Frank. The argument usually is even the dictator is very much 
bound by the group he is representing. He is not nearly as free as 
he appears to be. And that we have to understand these group forces. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think that is increasingly true. 

Dr. Frank. On the other hand, this matter of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy seems to work at an individual level and a group level, 
too, when it is called to people’s attention. And it seems to me these 
things are worth exploring. 


STEREOTYPES OF SOVIET UNION 


Senator Humpurey. I am sure that the stereotype of the United 
States in the Soviet Union is something that Americans don’t quite 
understand. And vice versa, our stereotype of the Soviet Union is 
something, obviously, that we don’t quite fully understand. 
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We wouldn’t have been so shocked about sputnik if we really knew 
what the Soviet Union was about. That is the classic example of 
organized ignorance on the part of a nation. There was no reason 
that we should have been surprised about sputnik at all. In fact 
there was about as much reason for surprise as if somebody would 
tell you the family secrets and put it on a paper right in front of you. 
Then when they announce the secrets, you should not say, “I never 
heard of this.” Sputnik was already preannounced. The Russians 
said they were going to do it. The plans were written up. But we 
didn’t believe it, because we had a stereotype—these are peasants, 
kind of ignorant. And not only that, we had Seal told for years they 
were going to fail, because they are evil. 

I wish I could always believe that. 

Dr. Frank, you recount that in psychiatry when a patient is faced 
with a massive threat he may deny its reality. You suggest that in a 
sense this is what nations and peoples are doing today, when they re- 
fuse to face up to the danger posed by the arms race and by the manu- 
facture of deadly nuclear weapons. 


AWARENESS OF ARMS RACE 


Now, do you really think that people are unaware of the threat 
posed by the existence of the arms race? 

Dr. Frank. This is a tough question. I think we know it intellec- 
tually. But we don’t feel it, apparently. Every time we say that we 
can gain security by building more nuclear arms, it seems to me we 
indicate it hasn’t sunk in what these arms are like, That is when the 
Federation of American Scientists report, for example, that a small 
fraction of these arms could make the territory of any large country, 
or even the surface of the earth, uninhabitable for 3 years—a small 
fraction of the nuclear arms in existence—then if we say we need more 
of them to be secure—we are already indicating we have not grasped 
what the power of the ones we have 1s. In this way it seems to me we 
have not really grasped it. 

Senator Humrnrey. It is like describing the depression to your 
children. 

Dr. Frann. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I have tried this, not only with mine, but with 
the younger generation. A person just doesn’t know what it is to be 
hungry until he has been hungry. 

Dr. Franx. This, to me, is the most discouraging aspect of this. 

Senator Humrurey. I hope we don’t have to find out what it is to 
have nuclear arms by having them tried on us. 





REALIZATION OF THREAT OF NUCLEAR ARMS 


Are not a great many people already inquiring whether something 
might be done to control this threat ? Do you feel this is just an intel- 
lectual exercise, rather than one that comes from the heart or soul of 


a person ? 

er, Frank. What bothers me here, Senator, is that we say we must 
have disarmament but at the same time we say we have got to build 
more. And weseem to be somehow contradicting our own aims. I mean 
the whole world, not just the United States. I don’t see how one can 
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disarm or control and at the same time say we have got to catch up 
and build more. 

Senator Humpurey. One event that touched me some time ago was 
an NBC broadcast by the very famous commentator Chet Huntley, 
a very qualified man. It was on civilian defense, as I recall, or at 
least it related to civil defense. The word used repeatedly through the 
broadcast was “survival.” Now, the broadcast didn’t describe the 
state of those who would “survive.” The word survival is something 
that, it seems to me, the American people have never really analyzed. 


MEANING OF “SURVIVAL” 


What do you mean by survival? There are forms of life that sur- 
vive, and come crawling out from under the rocks a couple of hundred 
years later. But they have no relationship to what they were in their 
initial state, or in a prior state. There is a lot of difference between 
survival and living. 

We have lost a great deal of dynamism in our foreign policy by con- 
stantly emphasizing survival, rather than living. 

There is a difference, you know. You can survive in a kind of an 
ice cake. But it is not a very nice place to live. 

I can’t understand why a democratically motivated people would 
be interested only in survival. I should think they would be interested 
in living, lots of good living. 

This gets right back to the arms race. I think the admirals and 
the generals can prove we can survive. Who it will be, nobody 
knows. There will be no census takers around for awhile to count 
the survivors. But somebody will survive. 

Thinking only of survival is very negative. The question is, what 
kind of living will there be?’ Psychologically, we have in a sense 
crippled ourselves by thinking about survival, rather than putting 
positive emphasis upon better living. When some people discuss the 
arms race, the only thing you have left, their only concern is that, if we 
have enough arms, we may survive. 

Dr. Frank. Somebody may survive. 

Senator Humpnrey. Somebody. 

Now, that somebody is like the difference between a recession and a 
depression. The recession is when your neighbor loses his job, and a 
depression is when you lose your job. When people say “somebody” 
will survive, they think that they will be the survivors. 

Dr. Frank. This was the point about denial I was trying to make. 
Each one of us thinks he will be there. But we won’t. 

Senator Humpnrey. We had testimony here from some of the 
chiefs of the military services. I can’t give the figures out. But what 
I can say is that the amount of destruction that is contemplated in 
the first hour is enough to give everybody psychiatric pneumonia for 
the next 20 years, out of the chill it would give them. 


ARE THERE INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS ? 


Now, international relations specialists often assert, Dr. Frank, 
that some problems are insoluble, at least for a time. They suggest 
that some problems cannot be solved except as events progress. Would 
you agree that in some aspects of our relations with the Soviet Union, 
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and Communist China, there is simply nothing we can do that would 
help bring about a solution of the problems which divide us? 

In other words, are there some unsoluble problems which just block 
any possibility of advance or progress toward solution ¢ 

br. Frank. There are certainly some terribly difficult ones. It 
seems to me if one takes the position they are insoluble, we might as 
well give up right now, because if they are insoluble, no one will sur- 
vive. Iam sure they cannot all be solved at once, but I think one should 
keep searching for the ones to be solved. 

What troubles me now is we are moving in the opposite direction. 
This mutual distrust is mounting, and the arms are piling up. Some- 
how, we have got to get the direction changed, and then one by one 
they might be solvable. 


COMMUNIST RECORD ON KEEPING AGREEMENTS 


Senator Humpnrey. This is what disturbed us here the other day. 
We had an Assistant Secretary of the Department of State, a very 
capable and respected gentleman, Mr. Robertson, here. It was an 
open hearing. Some of the observations of the witness were to the 
effect that the record of default on the part of the Soviets, and of the 
Communist Chinese, in keeping any agreements, in recent years, is 
such a miserable one that you just simply could not place any trust 
in them. Moreover, he thought there was no agreement in the offing 
that we could enter into and be sure of our own national protection. 

Now, I said Jet us assume that you are correct. Let’s assume that 
the Soviets and the Chinese Communists have a miserable record. 
If you come to the conclusion that this record does not justify ever 
entering into an agreement, then I asked this question: Why, No. 1, 
do we have a declared policy which pursues an agreement; and, No. 2, 
if we don’t believe that an agreement can be entered into that will safe- 
guard our interests, why is it we proceed to cut down on the missile 
and other programs ? 

I don’t see any rule of reason here. 

On the one hand, a witness comes and says you can’t work with 
them, can’t trust them. On the other hand, a headline of the Wash- 
ington Post I had in my hand said, “Bureau of the Budget cuts mis- 
sile program for fiscal 1960, $395 million.” 

My idea would be that if we are going to cut the missile program, 
and we know we are going to do it, why don’t we negotiate a cut with 
the Soviets? The worst they could do is say “no.” And if they did, 
it would not hurt us because we are going to cut our program anyhow. 

Dr. Franx. I felt this about the arms—the test ban, too. Appar- 
ently, each country independently said they are willing to stop—they 
don’t need to test any more. But they can’t do it by agreement. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, that’s one for you. But I must say that 
the inspection system is the heart and core of this. 

Dr. Fran. But isn’t here an example, too, where the stereotype may 
be operating? The Soviets say our plan is a way for spying on them, 
and we say their plan is a way for frustrating any inspection, so they 
can violate it. So each side is distrusting the other. 
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REAL ISSUE IS INSPECTION 


Senator Humpurey. That is true. But I would say in the instance 
of the nuclear test ban negotiations, the Soviets actually proceeded 
to a point where the logic of events pointed to the conclusion that a 
test ban would be agreed upon. There had been the conference of the 
experts on the inspection system. That was separate and apart from 
the political matter. Then the Soviet insistence upon an agreement 
to prohibit further tests was one that was so well known that if you put 
the two together, = would automatically come, on the basis of sheer 
logic, to the conclusion there would be an agreement. 

But then, when the Soviet Union came to the political considera- 
tions involved, namely, an inspection and detection system interna- 
tionally controlled and directed, they started dragging their feet. 
Of course this is what everyone knew would be the real point. 

I have always said to the technicians that the issue in the nuclear test 
ban is not the scientific factors involved. If we are ahead of the 
Soviet in atomic weapons—and we have been told we are so many 
times that I am sure we ought to believe it—then every incentive is on 
our side to get an agreement to stop the tests. This is true because 
the gap between our lead and the Soviet Union is being closed every 
year. This is happening, just by the nature of science itself. As 
science, as knowledge becomes more advanced, this will occur. 

But the real issue is not the technology of the weapons. The real 
issue is whether you can get the political breakthrough into the mono- 
lithic society of the Soviet Union with an international inspection 
system. It is on this point that there has been less thinking. 

Frequently witnesses talk about the fact that the Soviets cheat, that 
they may get ahead of us in weapons. I don’t believe they can, if we 
really work about 20 hours a day on it. Of course, if we are just go- 
ing to take off the whole time, we are not going to do it. If we really 
goto work at it, they won’t get ahead. 

The real issue is whether or not we can get the political break- 
through. And the Soviets know it, even if we do not. That is why 
they are kicking up their heels. So they are going to accuse us, not on 
the basis of the political matters, but on the basis of the technology. 
They are going to say that we brought in new technical data that sabo- 
taged the conference. In fact, what they are afraid of, and what they 
resist, is permitting freedom of international inspection. That is their 
real problem, as I see it. 





QUESTIONING OF SOVIET STEREOTYPE 


Dr. Frank, you speak of the idea that no matter who the enemy is, 
our characterization of him is the same. You may recall your words 
onthat. You say that the stereotype causes every action of the enemy 
to be viewed in the context of a military menace, so a genuinely 
friendly move by either side, if one were made, would probably be first 
perceived by the other as a ruse to throw it off guard. 

Now, is it not true that some, if not many, of the stereotypes that 
we have, relating, for example, to the Soviet Union, are in fact true, 
and that we must act to a large extent in terms of the fixations of the 
nact.in order to protect ourselves. 
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Dr. Franx. Well, the very question at ‘issue is the extent to which 
they are true. Some are true, to some extent. But without being in 
Russia, without having more communication with Russia, it is very 
hard to determine to what extent they are true. 

There are signs, for example, that some things in Russia have 
loosened up a good deal since we developed this stereotype. I have 
been impressed by the fact that in spite of all the denunciations of the 
antiparty group, they are not publicly executing them. This seems 
to be the first time this has happened. I notice they put in a new legal 
system and have modified their farm system. 

We may still be operating on the picture of the Russians that we 
had in 1950, say. 

It seems the important thing, to me, is to keep on testing, to see to 
what extent the stereotype is true. 

a think it is safe to say the stereotype of the enemy is not always 
all true. 

Senator Humenrey. This is a very important point. 

What you are saying is our defense séliey. our foreign policy, our 
national attitudes about the Soviet Union, have become not only 
stereotyped, but inflexible and fixed. 

Dr. Frank. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And that the facts are changing in the Soviet 
Union. 

Dr. Frank. I believe also that is true. 


RELEVANCE OF U.S. POLICY TO PRESENT SOVIET CONDITIONS 


Senator Humpurey. Now, Marquis Childs had a column in the 
Washington Post, about a month ago, relating to the testimony of 
Secretary Dulles before the Foreign Relations Committee some 3 
years ago. In it the Secretary stated that the Soviet plans have 
failed and the evidence of it was that they were changing their policies 
and programs. Mr. Childs drew from that testimony certain deduc- 
tions—which are his and not mine—to the effect that what the Secre- 
tary was saying at that particular time was that our plans had been 
very successful, that they had compelled the Soviet to change their 
plans, and therefore that meant that the Soviet was weakening and 
we were getting stronger. 

Well, now, that is an argument. You could make that argument. 

But is it not possible that our plans may still be directed toward a 
set of circumstances, events, and forces which have been altered, and 
therefore that the plans are becoming less effective? Is it not pos- 
sible that our defense plans, our policy plans, are less effective and 
less relevant today, because of the change of the conditions in the 
Soviet Union, than they were, let us say, some years back ? 

Dr, Frank. I would certainly think so. Is it not possible, too, that 
our defense plans, based on this earlier picture, may actually be 
slowing up the favorable changes in the Soviet Union? That 1s, if 
we could change our plans, perhaps they would be modifying theirs 
more, or relaxing more internally, Because certainly one thing that 
keeps it possible for them to maintain a dictatorship is they are using 
us as a menace to them. : 

Now, I grant that they have a large control of that. They can in- 
fluence how much we are seen asa menace. But we also can contribute 
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to it, or diminish it to some extent. And it may be that our present 
policies are playing right into their hands in this respect, enabling 
them to maintain the picture of us as a menace, which then really is 
blocking the favorable changes we would like to see in Russia. 


SOVIET AIM IN EUROPE 


Senator Humpnrey. What do you think the Soviet wants in Europe 
today? Do you think she would like to preserve what she has, the 
status quo, or to make some concessions ? 

Dr. Frank. This is way out of my—I would be a fool to comment 
on that, because I just don’t know enough. 

Senator Humrpurey. Well, we are just ordinary mortals. We are 
not all experts in these matters. What do you think? 

Dr. Franx. Well, from what I have been reading—of course, I may 
read selectively—my impression is that they would be willing to make 
concessions in Europe. They see they are not going to communize 
Europe, except by brute force, which apparently they do not want to 
do anyway. It seems to me Hungary has been an embarrassment for 
them rather than a strength, because it defeats the picture they are 
trying to build up in the world. 

So it would seem reasonable to think they are willing to make con- 
cessions in Europe to relieve the tension there. 

Senator Humrnrey. Let me tell you what I think. I think you are 
wrong. And I will tell you why. 

I think that they may make concessions. But I think what they 
would like, more than anything else right now, is to preserve the 
status quo. It is all to their advantage to have East Germany, to 
have Poland, to have Czechoslovakia, and to have other eastern 
European countries. 

Now, that does not mean that they are presently making plans to 
move into Western Europe with military force. But the Soviet Union 
has had, in my mind, the theory for a long time that the United States 
and the Soviet Union should divide up the world. This is a constant 
undertone of all their diplomacy. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD SEEK WITHDRAWALS 


My point is that it is to our advantage to seek some kind of with- 
drawals. The Soviet would like to draw the line today. They have 
gobbled up a good deal of Europe which they have no right to have. 
It seems to me we ought to be the ones who are probing, rather than 
Foreign Minister Rapacki of Poland. We ought to be the ones trying 
to seek a withdrawal of the Red army. 

Our policies do not advocate the withdrawal of the Red army from 
eastern Europe. Our policies almost make it essential from the Soviet 
point of view that the Red army be there. As long as the Red army 
is in Poland, there will never be a free Poland. As long as the Red 
army is in Hungary, or Czechoslovakia, there can never be a degree of 
freedom. 

What I am getting at is what you said a while ago, that some of the 
things that we do actually precipitate the very image that we think is 
being developed. 
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POLICY TO SPLIT CHINA AND RUSSIA 


Take, for example, China. There is a theory in this country that 
there is a little difference of opinion between China and Russia. Now, 
everybody that can produce any evidence of this is immediately sought 
out, and apparently even Mr. Khrushchev is a little sensitive on this 
matter. 

But I ask, What policy are we pursuing, what-minor policy even— 
not major—what minor policy are we pursuing, that does anything to 
further irritate the relationships between the Soviet Union and China ? 

If our desire is to try to get the Soviet Union and China somewhat 
split apart, at least so that they are not a solid military bloc, I think 
it is a fair question to ask the Government of the United ‘States to name 
one single thing that we are doing toward the fulfillment of the objec- 
tive of a split between Russia and China. 

As a matter of fact, everything we do compels them to be closer 
together. 

r. Frank. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. So here is where we need a reexamination of 

policy, even in regard to disarmament. 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND DISARMAMENT 


It would be very good if the Chinese could be brought into the dis- 
armament picture. Frankly, I don’t think this nation could afford to 
talk sincerely about real disarmament until we have China in on it. I 
think it would be very dangerous to agree to have a disarmament 
agreement including the Soviet Union, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Western Germany if you are going to ignore 
650 million people who have learned how to shoot and kill and to run 
modern machines of war. 

But we are talking about disarmament, while ignoring the fact that 
there are 650 million people who fought us to a standstill in Korea, 
killed thousands of our men, and have learned how to kill many more. 
We are saying, “Well, that is a bad bunch. We are going to disarm. 
The Soviets are bad enough. We can deal with only one bad boy at a 
time.” So what we will try to do is get a disarmament agreement 
among the United States, the Soviet Union, France, and all of our 
allies. We are going to disarm all of our allies and ourselves and the 
Soviet Union, and leave China out. 

I think somebody needs to take a good look at the mental psychosis 
that supports such kind of policy. 

Would you want to see this nation disarm while China remained 
armed ? 

Dr. Franx. I would not want to see any disarmament policy that 
did not include China. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. Neither would I. 

Now, Dr. Frank, you contend or recommend that we should foster 
all types of peaceful interchange with the Communist world. My 
question is this: 

SENDING OF NEWSMEN TO CHINA 


How can the United States foster such communication with Com- 
munist China when we specifically do not have diplomatic relations 
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with that country and that country indicates by her actions even if we 
recognized her she would not recognize us? 

This is the $64 question. 

Dr. Frank. Apparently we could send newsmen in there to start 
with, at least. Would this not be possible? 

Senator Humeurey. There are some problems relating tothis. This 
is again what I call the time factor in decision making. 

For a long period of time, the Chinese were indicating to the world 
that if America wanted to send some newsmen in, they would per- 
mit it. But we didn’t. As I recall, a couple of our newsmen went in 
without passports. There were some cases. The State Department 
was all upset about this. Then we decided that we would have some- 
body decide which news services would get the passports. I don’t 
know who has this wisdom, but this was the Solomon-type attitude. 
Certain news services would be entitled to get passports to go into 
China. 

By this time, the Chinese were watching what we were doing. 
They said, “Well, now, we stymied them for a long time, caused the 
United States a lot of trouble, got a couple of fellows in court over 
there, caused embarrassment to the Government of the United States.” 
That was one of their objectives, no doubt. ; 

When we got around to the point where we were willing to permit 
passports to be issued to certain news services—I have never heard of 
issuing passports to inanimate objects, but we issued passports on the 
basis of certain news services—then the Chinese said, “Well, if you 
are going to do that, we will have to have reciprocity.” 

We then thought that the Chinese ought not to see how well we 
are living. So we were a little bit dubious as to whether or not we 
wanted to reciprocate by letting them send in their newsmen, because 
if they came in they would most likely be spying. 

But you see, here we run into the problem of the timing factor. It 
actually killed off a proposal which could have had some merit to it. 

Dr. Frank. Do you think we were right not to admit their newsmen ? 
Senator Humpurey. Of course I don’t. I don’t know what we are 
afraid of. 

Dr. Franx. Here would be a possibility for some peaceful inter- 
change, at least. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am willing to admit that snowman from the 
mountains in Nepal if he can get over here. 

I think the Americans exemplify a kind of fear complex in these 
operations which is unbecoming to the spirit of this country. 

If you can have the Tass News Agency in the United States, I see 
no reason that we should have any concern about having the news 
agency of any other country. This is a country of free speech, free- 
dom of the press. They will have as much trouble keeping up with 
the news as the rest of us do. 

Dr. Frank, you further suggest that communication cannot perma- 
nently reduce tension since the primary source of fear lies in arma- 
ments. 


ARMAMENTS AS A SOURCE OF FEAR 


Now, the question is this. Is the maa source of fear armaments, 
or is it something else, such as the danger to our way of life, our free- 
dom and our economic well-being? Doesn’t your contention that the 
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primary source of fear is armaments contradict your earlier state- 
ment that most people deny that the threat exists? 

Dr. Franx. It does not contradict the first statement. This is a— 
I don’t know how to convey this. Denial does not mean you verbally 
deny the threat exists. It is denial in a more technical’sense. It is 
this business of not being able to convey to your children what the 
depression is like. They understand the words perfectly. 

{ think we really are very scared by nuclear weapons. But we try 
to deal with this fear by minimizing the threat all the time we start 
to think about it. 

_ But [still believe that the ultimate threat is the threat of extermina- 
tion by nuclear weapons. Our way of life is finally finished that way. 
Anything less, being overrun by Russia or some such thing, would at 
Jeast hold out the hope that some time in the future the ideas for 
which we stand can come back again, because there would still be 
human beings on the earth. But if we are exterminated, that is the 
end of it. I don’t mean me alone—I mean humanity. And I think 
we are all in equal danger. 

Senator Humpurey. Doctor, you have said that the continuation 
of the arms race must eventually destroy all of us. 

Dr. Franx. That is right. 


MODERN WEAPONS AND PREVENTION OF WAR 


Senator Humpurey. Now, our esteemed friend, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
has taken a much different view. In one of his essays, called “The 
Challenge of the World Crisis,” this prominent philosopher and theo- 
logian states : 

Everyone thought that an armament race on the level of nuclear weapons 
could inevitably lead to war, even though such a war might mean mutual an- 
nihilation. But in recent years it has become apparent that the very hopeless- 
ness of preventing any war from becoming an atomic one has become the only 
real source of hope that war may be prevented. Thus, the dogma that the 
armament race must inevitably lead to war has been challenged, and the hope 
of the scientist, Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, that the destructiveness of 
modern weapons would not prevent war seems to have been belatedly justified 
after history seemed to make sport of such a hope for almost a century. At 
any rate, it is apparent that the present relaxation of tensions in the world 
is due to the realization on each side that any conflict might become one of 
global dimensions and that such a global struggle would almost inevitably mean 
atomic war. 


I want to say I have been very much moved personally by Dr. 
Niebuhr’s statement. It seems almost paradoxical that Nobel, who 
dreamed that his discovery of dynamite would be an instrument for 
peace, saw it first converted to the use of war. 

It is interesting that those who were working in atomic energy 
first, thinking that it would be an instrument for peace, saw it first 
used as a means of terrible destruction. 

Possibly now we are entering, if I can follow this paradoxical 
analogy, into the period when atomic energy will be the peace force. 

But you see what Dr. Niebuhr is saying ? 

Dr. Frank. I do. 

Senator Humpurey. He is saying that the deterrent factor here is 
based on the terror which comes from these weapons, the unbelievable 
catastrophic destruction. Therefore it has a peaceful impact. 

Now, what is your opinion ¢ 
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DETERRENCE AND UNRELIABILITY OF HUMANS 


Dr. Frank. I took out of my statement the remarks I had on that, 
because I did not realize this had to be discussed here. Because to me 
this is an empty assertion of Dr. Niebuhr’s and flies in the face of 
what we think we know about people. 

It does not take account of the unreliability of human individuals. 
We have here weapons, you see, in which one person has the power 
to destroy millions of people. It may be the man who can command 
a bomber crew, or it may be someone in a position to give a signal. 

We are spreading these more and more. Right now we are able 
to screen very carefully the people who get control of these weapons. 
But the more they get spread, the less we will be able to screen. And 
I know, as a psychologist, there is no perfect screening method. 
Someone is going to slip by one of these days that is not motivated the 

vay the rest of us are, who may want to bring down the world and 
destroy himself, too. Then there are people who go into blind rages 
and don’t care what happens. Hitler wassuch aman. As you know, 
he was prepared to destroy Germany at the end of the war. 

Now, it is perfectly clear if these things go on spreading, it is 
eventually certain—I don’t know how long it will take—that some- 
one like Hitler will get control of nuclear weapons. They are spread- 
ing from one country to another. When this happens, there is 
nothing one can do, because he won’t mind destroying everybody as a 
final act of revenge. 

So it seems to me the deterrent argument is a very slim reed. It 
may work for a while. But sooner or later it is going to run out. 


DANGER IS SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The real danger is the spread, the constant spread of these weapons, 
the constant improvements of the means of delivery. 

Another factor here is that under emotion our judgment goes off. 
This is obvious. The shorter the time to react, the more likely we are 
to make an error in judgment. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s stop there for a minute. 

This is the problem that we face because of the spread of missiles 
and rockets and atomic weapons to more powers. It is inevitable that 
there will be more nations that have atomic weapons unless the testing 
of those weapons is stopped. 

Dr. Frank. Or unless some agreements are reached to stop it. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. The way to develop a nuclear 
weapon is not just in the laboratory—it has to be tested. 

Now, the Germans will have those capabilities. Obviously, they 
have some of the world’s greatest scientists. Also obviously, the are 
not building any such weapons. Our friends in Canada could do so. 
The French are getting ready to do so. It is quite obvious there are 
other scientific powers. I am sure that China must have scientists of 
competence in this area. 

So the technology of the atomic weapons is not a secret any longer. 
It is just a matter of time until scientific knowledge spreads. 


Now, the next point relates to the threat posed by long-range 
missiles. 
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DANGER OF LONG-RANGE MISSILES 


How are we going to know, with the alert system we have, where 
missiles are coming from ? 

Let us assume that some leader in some far-off place, in the Middle 
East or in southeast Asia or central Asia, Europe, or any place, 
without mentioning any names—let us assume that he should feel, 
at some particular time, that he had more to gain from striking a blow 
at the United States than he had from constantly facing up to our 
strength or our pressures. He decides to attack. 

How do we know whom to shoot ? 

This is probably very naive on my part, because 1 am not an expert. 
But I often wonder. 

We know today, for example, that if a big ICBM crashes down on 
Washington, D.C., or Pittsburgh, or Philadelphia, that it came from 
but one place. According to all the information that we have today, 
there is only one nation that could launch such an attack. That would 
be the Soviet Union, either from its own territory or from one of its 
satellites. 

But let’s say 5 years from now that missile know-how has spread. 
How do you know who pitched the first one? 


THE SUITCASE BOMB 


Dr. Frank. And you can add to this, of course, the suitcase bomb. 
It might not even come by missile. I gather even now bombs suffi- 
cient to blow up a city can be put in the back of an automobile. 
Pretty soon you will carry them in a typewriter case. Four or five 
of our cities can go up at once from bombs planted in advance. We 
have no way of knowing where it came from. 

I am thinking of “1970 Without Arms Control,” by the National 
Planning Association. This is included in there. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Yes, I read the book. 

Dr. Franx. So we would have no way of knowing. This is an- 
other aspect of the problem. And it seems to me to rely on deterrents 
in this kind of situation is a very frail reed for long. 

What disturbs me is we seem to regard this as a stalemate. 

Dr. Niebuhr—incidentally, I respect him very much—but here he 
speaks of a relaxation of tension. I have not noticed it. We are still 
pursuing the arms race as hard as we can all over the world. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t it also possible, Doctor, that assuming 
that there could be some deterrence through large nuclear weapons— 
incidentally, I do not fully agree with your thesis—if there were un- 
certainty whence the attack would come, how would we respond? If 
we have any kind of humanitarian, Judaic-Christian impulses then 
we may want to check up first before we shoot back. In the process 
you may get a dozen more of them while you are checking. 

We not only have the problem of the uncertainty as to the source of 
-an attack with these weapons. We are also so motivated that our delay 
might well weaken our posture of strength in the world, even diplo- 
matically. 
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IMBALANCE IN MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


I think that the greatest weakness of the so-called massive deterrent 
theory is the fact that it has caused an imbalance of strength within 
our own national security setup. 

We have put reliance upon the massive weapons at the expense of 
a more prayers y balanced Military Establishment. All they have to do, 
as long as they do not give us a strong direct blow, is just give us small 

unches that will gradually weaken us. We do not feel we can fight 
ack, because if we do, it will be the last fight. 


LACK OF SYNTHESIS BETWEEN MILITARY AND FOREIGN POLICIES 


Now, this gets into an area of the synthesis of military policy and 
foreign policy. I have come to a belated and regretful conclusion, at 
least a temporary conclusion, that there is not adequate synthesis, 
harmony, cooperation and coordination between what is our military 
policy as stated by military witnesses before this subcommittee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and the foreign policy which is 
stated before the same committee. 

I have heard Assistant Secretaries of State say “I cannot discuss 
this, this is military.” And we have military people say, “Well, I 
cannot discuss this because this is foreign policy.” 

Witness after witness comes up and says, “I cannot discuss this be- 
cause this is military policy and I am over in the State Department.” 
And the State Department says, “I cannot discuss this, because it is 
military policy.” 

Dr. Franx. I would like to clarify this point about deterrence, be- 
cause I agree with you that fear of retaliation might well prevent use 
of atomic weapons as a planned national policy. 

What I am focused on is the danger of an aberrant individual who 
might get hold of one of these things—and who will, in time—as the 
real source of the danger, and who would not be deterred by this fear. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, we are going to conclude this hearing 
this morning, Dr. Frank. 

I want ie heave you with one little ray of hope. It is a beautiful day 
outside. I see no reason we should have so many clouds in our inner 
thoughts here. 


IMPACT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Over the past 3 years, the Subcommittee on Disarmament has been 
able to encourage the executive branch of Government to give a great 
deal more attention to this matter of planning and thinking and work- 
ing on disarmament asa national policy. 

We have today, in many of our agencies of Government, technicians 
that are fulltime disarmament specialists, working on the problems 
relating to surprise attack, working on the technical and political 
problems relating to inspection and detection in nuclear weapons, 

We have learned more about inspection and detection of nuclear 
weapons in the last year than our Government learned in the preceding 
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10 years. I think it is primarily because we have been probing, with 
testimony such as yours, into this subject and opening it up to public 
discussion. 

The more of this the better. People ought to be thinking about these 
things. They ought to be asking questions of their Government. They 
ae to be insisting that more and more of this information be made 
4 lic. It seems to me that if you can tell Mr. Khrushchev and the 

oviet scientists what you are thinking about, we ought to be able to 
tell the fellow that runs the drugstore down here, or the professor 
over at Johns Hopkins. We have told the Soviets as much or more 
about the aebabemeets of disarmament as we have told the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am going to keep harping on this until one of the executive agencies 
says, “OK, we’re willing to disclose all the facts.” 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m. the hearing was recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 





APPENDIX 


Replies OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT ON NOVEMBER 14, 1958 


Question 
1. It has been suggested (by Henry Kissinger and others) that a suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests would lead to the outlawing of nuclear weapons altogether. 
(a) Does such a consequence follow a ban on tests? 


Answer 

1. (a) The United States has successfully emphasized the principle that arms- 
control measures should be undertaken only to the degree that they can be 
enforced. Our scientists have not been able to develop any techniques that 
would permit the enforcement of an agreement to outlaw nuclear weapons. 
Even the Soviets recognize that a simple ban on nuclear weapons is unenforcible. 
While it may be true that the Soviets see the current negotiations on the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests as the first step toward a longer range goal 
of outlawing nuclear weapons, the achievement of this goal would not logically 
follow an agreement on the controlled suspension of weapons testing. While 
Soviet propagandists have had considerable success in raising world publie concern 
over testing, in part due to the fear of possible deleterious effects from nuclear 
tests, they have not received similar support in their efforts to ban the use of 
nuclear weapons or to achieve an uncontrolled agreement to destroy such weapons. 


Question 
1. (b) Is it against U.S. interests that such a consequence should occur? 


Answer 

A ban on the use of nuclear weapons, taken alone, would be clearly inimical to 
present U.S. security interests, given present U.S. reliance on its nuclear capability 
as a deterrent to Soviet aggression and as a counterbalance to superior Sino-Soviet 
conventional forces operating from central points against smaller neighbors around 
the bloc’s periphery. The United States has consistently stressed that disarma- 
ment should proceed in a balanced manner and in such a way as not to afford 
the Soviet bloc a military advantage at the expense of the free world. 


Question 

1. (c) If the outlawing of the use of nuclear weapons is not in the interests of the 
United States, what can and should be done in our foreign policy to forestall this 
consequence? 


Answer 

Singling out nuclear weapons for outlawing is not acceptable to the United 
States. In disarmament discussions we have emphasized the need for balanced 
arms limitation and reduction, and for effective international controls. This 
approach has received broad understanding and support in United Nations organs. 
The main thrust of the U.S. approach toward disarmament has been toward 
parallel reduction in offensive capabilities in all elements of the armaments spec- 
trum; that is, we have sought phased reductions in military manpower, in delivery 
systems, and in weapons, both nuclear and nonnuclear. We have insisted that 
each step in one field of military strength must be complemented with a similar 
step in the other fields, and that all must be verified by international inspection. 
While past disarmament negotiations have not resulted in the adoption of any 
concrete measures, they have resulted in general acceptance of the US. contention 
that disarmament commitments must be verified and, in the case of nuclear 
weapons, recognition that elimination of existing stocks cannot be verified under 
present technological conditions. 
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From the standpoint of world public opinion the U.S. course lies in continued 
emphasis on the defensive character of our Military Establishment and continued 
efforts to obtain Soviet agreement on measures of arms reduction. 


Question 


1. (d) Is it to our interest to show that the use of nuclear weapons is no dif- 
ferent from the use of other types of weapons in terms of international morality? 
If yes, how is the Department of State attempting to show no distinction exists? 
If no, why? 

1. (g) Isit to the interest of the United States to develop a stigma against the 
use of certain sizes of nuclear weapons as opposed to all nuclear weapons? If yes, 
how should this be done in our relations with other nations? If no, why is this 
an undesirable course? 


Answer 

Yes, it is in the interest of the United States to have a general public awareness 
of the fact that nuclear weapons in themselves are no different from other types 
of weapons in terms of international morality. Since the end of World War IT, 
eur military defenses have been reshaped around nuclear weapons. Our strong 
nuclear retaliatory power is a primary deterrent to war. As the President said 
in November 1957, ‘“The Soviets must be convinced that any attack on us and 
our allies would result, regardless of damage to us, in their own national destruc- 
tion.”’ In recent years, increasing attention has been focused on the invention, 
development and testing of advanced-type weapons. Should the feeling be 
generally held that the use of nuclear weapons would be against “international 
morality,’’ the United States would be severely handicapped in defending itself 
and its allies. Not only spokesmen from the Department, but spokesmen from 
the other governmental agencies as well have sought to make this point clear. 
At the same time, the use of any weapon must be responsible and discriminating, 

“Stigma” should be attached to the nation that would commit aggression 
leading to the use of nuclear or any other type of weapon—not to the nation that 
would use a nuclear weapon to defend itself and its allies. Also, ‘“stigma’’ should 
be attached to the nation refusing to negotiate a control agreement for limiting 
and reducing weapons stocks, 


Question 

1, (e) When we supply conventional weapons to our allies but refuse them 
nuclear weapons, is not U.S. policy in fact distinguishing between nuclear and 
nonnuclear weapons? 


Answer 


We do distinguish between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons, although it is 
not accurate to say we ‘‘refuse’’ our allies nuclear weapons. We are supplying 
nuclear capable delivery systems to NATO allies and we are assisting them in 
training their personnel in the operation of these systems and in defense against 
nuclear attack. This is in accordance with agreed NATO plans. With regard 
to NATO, there has been established in accordance with the decision of the 
NATO heads of government meeting in December 1957, an atomic ‘“‘stockpile”’ 
under SACEUR from which our own forces in Europe as well as those of our 
allies would be supplied with the warheads for these delivery systems in case 
of need. 

The executive branch has not been authorized to supply nuclear warheads to 
other nations, nor has it sought such authority. 


Question 

1. (f) The smallest nuclear weapons in the U.S. stockpile are considered several 
times more powerful than the largest conventional weapons of World War II. 
To what extent does this discrepancy in size make a distinction inevitable in the 
minds of people between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons? 


Answer 

The effects of a large nuclear weapon are almost beyond human understanding. 
It is fervently hoped that we will never be forced to use such large weapons. The 
effects of our own, the British, and Soviet large weapons would, of course, dwarf 
the effects of the largest conventional weapons used during World War II. Re- 
ports of the holocaust attendant upon detonation of a megaton device does in 
effect create an inevitable distinction between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons 
in the minds of people. The more significant distinction less popularly recognized 
lies in the difference in the consequences of a resort to weapons of devastating 
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yield as contrasted with those which can achieve limited military objectives. 
The point is overlooked frequently that the United States has, over the years, 
sought to diversify the character of its nuclear weapons. Our recent tests pointed 
to the possibility of the early stockpiling of small tactical nuclear weapons. The 
development of such weapons would help to correct the distinction now made 
between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons and to obtain recognition that there is 
a continuous spectrum of yields. 


Question 


2. Should the United States maintain that nuclear weapons are essential to 
defend the free world and at the same time deny to those being defended these 
same weapons? 


Answer 


The United States does and should maintain that nuclear weapons are essential 
to defend the free world and, as noted in the answer to question 1 (e), we are making 
a nuclear capability available to our NATO allies. These allies and allies and 
friends of the United States elsewhere in the world directly benefit from U.S. 
possession and wide deployment of these weapons. The manner of making nuclear 
delivery systems available is consistent with congressional policy as a way to 
retard the spread of independent nuclear weapons capabilities. 


Question 


3. Would a suspension of nuclear tests increase or decrease or not affect the 
need for nuclear weapons on the part of U.S. allies? Why? 


Answer 


A suspension of nuclear tests would not affect the need for nuclear weapons 
delivery systems on the part of U.S. allies. NATO allies are being supplied with 
these systems because Soviet forces are numerically far superior to theirs and 
already have an integrated nuclear capability. A test suspension would not alter 
this situation, 


‘uestion 
4. Do some allies of the United States need nuclear weapons more than others? 
Answer 


Nuclear delivery systems are made available under our defense alliances for 
agreed missions. Arrangements covering such systems have been made with 
those allies having a strategic need and technical capabilities and which meet the 
other requirements of the Atomic Energy Act. 


Question 
5. What is the attitude of other countries regarding the desirability of employ- 
ing nuclear weapons in the defense of their country? 
(a) Is defense through the use of nuclear weapons more acceptable in 
some countries and some areas than in others? 
(b) If so, should U.S. policy reflect this difference, and finally, does it in 
fact reflect it? 


Answer 


5. (a) The answer to this question varies from one part of the world to another. 

Our NATO allies have agreed upon a NATO strategic concept which calls for 
NATO forces to be equipped with modern, including nuclear capable weapons for 
the defense of the treaty area. The NATO heads of government, at their meeting 
in December 1957, specifically decided to establish stocks of nuclear warheads 
which will be readily available for the defense of the alliance in case of need. 
The heads of government also decided to put intermediate range ballistic missiles 
at the cisposal of SACEUR. Moreover, at the same meeting it was decided that 
further measures should be taken within NATO to promote the coordination of 
research, development, and manufacture of modern weapons inclu¢ing IRBM’s, 

There is full agreement that nuclear weapons are essential for the defense of the 
NATO alliance. 

The newly independent countries in Africa do not consider nuclear weapons to 
be really defensive in character. In their eyes nuclear weapons serve as a deterrent 
to aggression—to firing the first shot, but once hostile action is launched, nuclear 
weapons serve as & superpowerful means of retaliation. 

There is no military requirement for locating nuclear weapons in Latin America. 

Most Far Eastern military leaders recognize the need, under particular cir- 
cumstances, for employing nuclear weapons in the defense of their respective 
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countries, while the preponderance of public opinion in the Far East tends to be 
generally uninformed and opinions unformed about the issue. The notable 
exception is Japan where opinion is strongly opposed to the introduction of nuclear 
weapons into Japan and where there is general abhorrence at the thought of any 
involvement in nuclear war. 

The employment of nuclear weapons for defense is unquestionably more 
acceptable to certain countries in the Near East and south Asian area than to 
others. The degree of acceptability to the country in question is, generally speak- 
ing, closely related to its attitude toward the Soviet threat and to the extent of its 
pro-Western alinement and of participation in free world collective security 
arrangements growing out of this attitude. 

5. (6) U.S. policy should and does reflect these differences in attitude. We do 
not force nuclear delivery systems on anyone. We respond to requests for 
delivery systems which seem soundly based on strategic considerations and which 
are in accord with the desires of the countries concerned. 


Question 


6. Is U.S. policy directed at curtailing the spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries? Explain answer. 


Answer 


For many reasons the United States would like to see the spread of nuclear 
weapons production capability curtailed. As additional countries achieve a 
nuclear weapons capability, it would become more difficult to achieve a safeguard- 
ed disarmament agreement covering all types of weapons and forces. It is also 
important for the future peace of the world that nuclear weapons do not fall 
under the control of irresponsible dictators who through misunderstanding, 
impetuous action or evil intent might lead a reluctant world into world war III. 
Over the long term it will be possible to continue this policy only if there is 
controlled disarmament. 


Question 


7. Is it in the interests of U.S. foreign policy to retard, if not prevent, the 
development and production of nuclear weapons by pe Bh China? If yes, 
how best can this be done? If no, why? 


Answer 


It is in the interests of U.S. foreign policy to prevent or retard the development 
and production of nuclear weapons by Communist China. The policies of the 
Chinese Communist regime are basically hostile to the United States and its 
allies in Asia. They call for capture of Taiwan and the Pescadores, destruction 
of the Republic of China, forcing of the United States from the Western Pacific, 
and, ultimately, the establishment of Communist-controlled regimes throughout 
Asia. The possession by Communist China of nuclear weapons would of course 
vastly enhance the ability of the Chinese Communists to pursue these aims 
through military means and by threat of force. The mere fact of such possession 
would greatly enhance the international prestige of the Peiping regime and enable 
it to prosecute its expansionist policies more successfully through psychological 
and political means. 

Development and production of nuclear weapons is a vastly complex expensive 
undertaking in any pursuit of which Peiping would presumably look to Moscow 
for assistance. Moscow might be opposed to Peiping’s production of nuclear 
weapons on a number of grounds, although it might be reluctant to say so. On 
the other hand, if Peiping was bent on acquiring.the capability to produce its 
own nuclear weapons, it is quite possible that the Chinese Communists would 
sooner or later develop that capability despite foot dragging by Moscow. As to 
U.S. ability to prevent the Chinese Communists from acquiring this capability, 
our trade controls on the export of strategic materials might serve to some degree 
to limit and retard nuclear development within the bloc, including Communist 
China. No disarmament agreement based on Communist China’s commitments 
alone could be relied upon to curb Peiping’s production of nuclear weapons 


Question 

8. If it is found that the United States would be denied the use of nuclear 
weapons in defending friendly nations against Communist agression because of 
a, factors, what would be the main consequences in terms of U.S. foreign 
policy 
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Answer 


The foreign policy consequences of denying the United States use of nuclear 
weapons would depend upon the circumstances attending such denial. 

At present, allied conventional forces are greatly inferior to those of the bloc. 
Denial of nuclear weapons would thus be considered by both Soviet bloe and free 
world nations to place the United States at a great disadvantage. This would 
encourage the bloe to new aggressions and cause our friends to lack confidence 
in their alliances with the United States. The consequence would be a rapid 
growth of Communist power and influence. 

If, at some future time, the imbalance between bloc and free world conventional 
capabilities had been narrowed or redressed, the question would need to be 
reappraised. 


Question 
9. On what military and political considerations are NATO requirements based? 


Answer 


The primary function of NATO is to prevent war. In the event of failure to 
achieve this objective, the second function of NATO is to provide for the defense 
of the treaty area. NATO military requirements are based on these fundamental 
principles. The NATO strategic concept governing the requirements calls for 
forces of the “‘sword” and forces of the “‘shield.”” The heavy strategic striking 
forces (primarily SAC and RAF Bomber Command), as well as the shield forces, 
and finally the will to use these forces if necessary constitute the deterrent to war. 
While the shield forces are an essential element of the deterrent to general war, 
they have the additional functions of (a) preventing “‘less than general’? war from 
occurring by their capability to deal with such an eventuality, (b) defending the 
NATO forward area, (c) providing the West with flexibility in the choice of means 
to resist blackmail or localized aggression, and (d) compelling an aggressor to 
pause and make a conscious decision whether to cease and desist or whether to 
persist in aggressive action thereby bringing into play the Western retaliatory 
force. 


Question * 


11. What changes in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—political, economic, 
technological, and military—should be weighed in determining NATO defense 
requirements? 


Answer 


The appraisal of Soviet bloc developments and the reexamination of defense 
requirements are a continuing process. All changes are pertinent. This question 
can only be answered in terms of our understanding of the present situation. 

Political.—Domestically, the dominant position of Khrushchev has been estab- 
lished and major contenders for top-level influence eliminated, and the prospects 
are that the political situation within the U.S.S.R. will be essentially stable during 
the next few years. 

In the past 6 months the Soviet U:ion has apparently adopted a “harder”’ for- 
eign policy in dealing with emerging situations within the bloc, in the Middle 
and Far East. More recently, this policy has been expressed in the Soviet threat 
to the Western position in Berlin, which will furnish a new test of the resolution 
and unity of the NATO powers in defending Western positions in Europe and 
in taking adequate defense measures. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. has a continuing problem in Eastern Europe 
where the dissatisfaction with Communist domination, so manifest in Poland 
and Hungary in 1956, remains a threat to Soviet control in the area. Soviet pre- 
occupation with this problem imposes some strictures on the prosecution of Soviet 
foreign policy elsewhere. 

Economic.—The new 7-year (1959-65) economic plan for the U.S.S.R. postu- 
lates continuation of a high level of investment with the traditional heavy em- 
phasis on the expansion of heavy and defense industries. Though overall indus- 
trial growth rates will be less than in the comparable preceding period, the planned 
rate of industrial expansion is still impressive and anticipate such substantial 
goals as 86 to 91 million tons of steel, 230 to 240 million tons of oil and 500 to 520 
billion kilowatts of electrical energy in 1965. Investment allocations for agricul- 
tural and housing purposes, however, continue to receive high priority. The pos- 
sibility exists that total investment funds will be overtaxed and adjustments in 
allocations necessitated. 





* Question 10 was referred to Department of Defense. See answer to question 14, p. 480. 
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Technological.—The successful launchings of earth satellites, the receipt of the 
Nobel Prize by Soviet physicists, the progress of the Soviet atomic energy pro- 
gram, the high standard of Soviet contributions to the International Geophysical 
Year and in other scientific forums attest to the considerable achievements of 
Soviet science, particularly in fields related to defense and heavy industry. We 
must assume substantial Soviet capacity to develo> modern scientific technology 
comparable to that of the West in those fields in which the U.S.S.R. decides to 
concentrate its efforts. 

The base of Soviet technological progress is being continually expanded by a 
broad program of education and training for scientists and technicians (Soviet 
universities graduate 70,000 engineers per year) and this will probably extend in 
coming years the number of fields in which Soviet science will compare favorably 
with that of the West. 


Question 

12. If nuclear weapons tests were suspended, would NATO planners need to 
alter their requirements for conventional forces and arms as well as their increased 
mobility? Elaborate. 


Answer 

A test suspension not accompanied by other disarmament measures would not 
alter NATO requirements for conventional forces, nor would a test suspension 
alter current plans or affect the ability to equip NATO forces with nuclear capable 
delivery systems now in production. 


Question 
13. How might measures for the prevention of surprise attack against Western 
Europe affect NATO defense planning, strategy, and specific requirements? 


Answer 

It is difficult to say how measures for the prevention of surprise attack might 
affect defense planning, strategy, and specific requirements. However, it can 
probably be stated that the strategic concept would not be substantially affected 
by such measures for the prevention of surprise attack. On the other hand, 
specific requirements may well be affected depending on the nature of the par- 
ticular measures for the prevention of surprise attack which may be agreed upon 
and on the way in which these measures will be implemented. The consequences 
for NATO requirements would have to be carefully studied when particular 
measures were agreed on. 


Question 


14. How might measures for the prevention of surprise attack affect the location 
of NATO troops? Location of NATO bases? 


Answer 


This question cannot be answered until measures for the prevention of surprise 
attack have actually been agreed upon and are being carried out. 


Question 


15. Would it be to the interest of the United States to include Communist 
China in systems to guard against surprise attack in Asia? 


Answer 

Certainly any international undertaking to reduce the possibility of surprise 
attack in Asia by means of international inspection must include that country 
from which the surprise attack is most feared by Asian countries. However, the 
surprise element involving nuclear warfare does not play as large a role in south- 
east Asia as it does in Europe and the Middle East where nuclear weapons and their 
sophisticated delivery systems increase the possibility of attack without warning. 
Whether or not any system is devised to guard against surprise attack in Asia, 
the best protection against the type of attack which might be expected from Red 
China lies in maintaining an adequately strong, balanced, and mobile free world 
defense posture in the Far East. This involves both U.S. forces and bases in the 
Far East as well as adequate local military forces. 


Question 


16. From the point of view of the overall free world defense position, including 
NATO, and assuming a suspension of nuclear weapons tests, what arms control 
measures should be given priority: Prevention of surprise attack and what kind 
of attaek and where? Cutoff in production of fissionable materials for weapons 
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purposes? Reduction in armed forces? Reduction in delivery systems and what 
kind of delivery systems? Control of outer space? 


Answer 


The United States must continue to devote primary attention to efforts to gain 
Soviet agreement to balanced parallel reductions in all phases of the armaments 
spectrum, under international verification. This would include reductions in 
military manpower and conventional armaments, reductions in nuclear delivery 
systems, and a halting of production of fissionable material for weapons purposes 
with subsequent reduction of existing stocks of nuclear weapons. 

Short of these more extensive measures, there are others which could be con- 
sidered without compromising the U.S. position that arms reduction must deal 
with the entire complex of modern armed strength. Such measures, aimed at 
freezing capabilities rather than reducing them, would be: 

(a) the present effort to stop tests of nuclear weapons and thus slow down 
or stop their further development; 

(b) a cessation of production of fissionable material for weapons purposes, 
which would stop the increase in stockpiles of these weapons; and 

(c) attention could also be given to tension-reducing measures such as 
mutual inspection to reduce the fear of surprise attack by ground and air 
forces and missiles. 

Question 


17. In determining what arms control measures should be pursued, what factors 
must be considered? Military, political, geographic, degrees of destructiveness 
of the weapons, verification and control measures? 


Answer 


The disarmament policy of the United States is an integral element of our over- 
all national security and foreign policy. Thus, all factors must be considered in 
determining what arms control measures should be pursued. 

Question 

18. The argument is advanced by many that Western defenses must have 
nuclear weapons for defense against the large armies of the Soviet Union. 

(a) ‘To what extent is this thesis valid? 

(b) If the thesis is valid for Europe, why isn’t it equally valid in Asia where 
the land armies of Communist China are even larger than those of the U.S.S.R.? 
Yet neither the United States nor Asian countries argue that the latter must 
have nuclear weapons. 

(c) If the thesis is valid, should efforts in the arms control field be directed 
primarily toward reduction and control of armed forces? 


Answer 

The defense requirements for nuclear weapons are valid as far as Europe is 
concerned, though the reason is not solely the large armies of the U.S.S.R. For 
example, it is estimated that the Soviet Union disposes over 175 divisions, but 
also has about 20,000 aircraft and an integrated nuclear capability. This does 
not include the satellite forces. General Norstad has stated that he requires 30 
divisions in the central region of his command area. It is obvious from these 
figures that the Western forces must have a nuclear as well as a conventional 
capability in order to fulfill their role as an essential element of the deterrent 
and as an effective instrument for the defense of Western Europe in case of need. 
A lack of a nuclear capability integrated into the Western shield forces would 
leave these forces at the mercy of numerically far superior Soviet forces, them- 
selves well armed and equipped with nuclear weapons. The political consequence 
of failure to equip Western forces with a nuclear capability will be to make it 
impossible for them to fulfill their function as an essential element of the deterrent 
against general war and as the deterrent against less than general war. 

The thesis is less valid in the Far East today because the principal aggressive 
threat there is posed by Communist China, North Korea, and North Vietnam, 
which, unlike the Soviet Union, are not known to have nuclear weapons. Com- 
munist military aggression in the Far East is most likely to be in the form of limited 
or paramilitary thrusts which free Asian forces are equipped and trained to detect 
and counteract. Logistic factors somewhat limit the Chinese Communists’ 
ability to deploy large armies far beyond their borders in south and southeast 
Asia. Meanwhile, the United States is in a position to respond quickly to pleas 
for help from its allies and friends with the most effective weapons justified under 
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the circumstances. The United States has air, sea, and land forces widely de- 
ployed about the West Pacific area. These forces, together with allied forces, 
are equipped to meet any type of aggression effectively. Meanwhile, Far East 
allied forces are being trained in defense against all types of aggression. 

We accept the proposition that arms control should be directed, inter alia, to 
the reduction and control of armed forces. If we could succeed, through arms 
control, in narrowing the gap between the bloc’s conventional forces and those of 
the free world, our security would have been enhanced and our requirement for 
nuclear weapons would have been reduced in certain circumstances. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the control and reduction of conventional forces 
pose very great difficulties in view of the existence of trained reserves and para- 
military forces. 


Question 

19. (a) What are the most likely forms of Soviet and Chinese Communist 
expansionism in the immediate future? (b) To what extent should our estimates 
of Russian and Chinese aims govern our arms control policy and proposals as well 
as our defense preparations? 


Answer 

(a) General forms of expansion.—Given continued maintenance of the present 
East-West balance of power, it is likely that for the foreseeable future the Soviet 
and Chinese Communists will rely for the most part on political, economic and 
psychological means to achieve their objectives and expand their influence in the 
non-Communist world. The post-Stalin leaders apparently have a realistic 
appraisal of Western strength and the consequences of war in the nuclear age 
which leads them to rule out general war as a deliberate instrument of policy. 
However, they would probably not shun hostilities on a limited scale if they con- 
sidered an occasion propitious and if the threat of expansion of the conflict into a 
general war seemed remote. For the past few months, the bloc has seemed to he 
entering a tougher phase, in which it was willing to accept greater risk of local 
conflict to achieve its objectives. 

Main areas of future expansion.—The main thrust of Soviet foreign policy will 
probably continue to be in the underdeveloped countries with particular focus on 
the strongly nationalist Middle East. Moscow clearly sees the underdeveloped 
countries—with their nationalist and anticolonist sentiments—as the most sus- 
ceptible ground for expansion of Soviet influence. The Sovict leaders hope that 
anti-Western national movements can, with native Communist participation, be 
given a gradually more radical complexion, a process which they hope would 
result ultimately in the establishment of Communist or Communist-controlled 
parties in power. 

Latin America and particularly the newly emerging countries of Africa will 
probably become increasingly important targets of Moscow’s political-economic 
offensive. The Soviet Union has shown heightened interest in these areas in 
recent months and will probably pursue vigorously efforts at economic and political 
penetration there whenever opportunities present themselves. 

In Europe the basic Soviet objective is consolidation of Moscow’s control in 
Eastern Europe and reduction of Western military strength, particularly that of 
the United States. Soviet policies there for the foreseeable future will thus be 
aimed at tightening Moscow’s grip on what it has and depriving the West of its 
advantage there rather than at direct Soviet expansion, although they will also 
seek to force the West from its position in Berlin. In the long run, the Soviet 
leaders probably hope that the U.S.S.R.’s growing military and economic might 
can be utilized to make Soviet influence predominate over that of the United 
States in the countries of Western Europe. 

For the immediate future the most likely form of Chinese Communist expan- 
sionism is continued prosecution of efforts to increase political and economic 
influence, especially in southeast Asia, through trade offensives, subversion, and 
political pressures. However, experience in Korea and the Taiwan Strait has 
vividly shown that the Chinese Communists will turn to the use of military force, 
as in the recent Taiwan Strait crisis, whenever they consider there is an advantage 
in so doing. Meanwhile, their military strength is being steadily improved. An 
attack could of course take place anywhere along the perimeter of Communist- 
controlled territory in Asia. he Taiwan Straits present a particular danger point 
because Peiping has repeatedly stated publicly its intention to take Taiwan and 
the offshore islands, and it claims that the use of force for this purpose would be 
an internal Chinese matter in which no foreign country or the United Nations has 
any right to interfere. The United States is committed by its Treaty of Mutual 
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Defense with the Republic of China to defend Taiwan and the Pescadores against 
attack. Furthermore, we recognize that the defense of the offshore islands is 
under present circumstances closely related to that of Taiwan. 

(b) Thus, there are indications that the bloc will place primary emphasis on 
on political and economic means of realizing its expansionist goals, but may on 
occasion resort to limited or indirect aggression if the opportunity seems propitious, 
which could, of course, snowball into general war. 

In the light of these considerations, it is important that we pursue our objective 
of seeking an arms reduction which is balanced and enforced. If the Soviet 
emphasis is on political and economic means, there is some hope that the U.S.S.R. 
might agree to certain disarmament measures—and we, in our proposals and 
negotiations, are exploring the reality of these prospects for the realization of this 
hope. The fact that the bloc seems likely to emphasize local or indirect aggression, 
if it resorts to force, also suggests the need for arms control measures specifically 
designed to reduce the threat of such aggression, e.g., inspection against surprise 
attack and reduction and control of armed forces. 


Question ! 
21. What is the present policy of the administration regarding the relationship 
of arms control measures to the goal of a reunified Germany? 
(a) Are there any arms control measures that could not be considered until 
the reunification of Germany was achieved? 
(b) What would they be and what is the rationale behind such a policy? 


Answer 


The question of disarmament is closely linked to the European security problem. 
The continued artificial division of Germany is at the core of the problem of 
security in Central Europe. Unless this political issue which is the cause of 
tension in Central Europe is settied, any arms control measures which would 
deprive NATO forces in the Federal Republic of Germany of a nuclear capability 
would seriously endanger Western defenses. 

Such arms control measures as proposed by the Polish Foreign Minister and 
other advocates of disengagement would only be acceptable, if at all, after the 
reunification of a free and independent Germany is achieved. The so-called dis- 
engagement proposals are too limited in scope to reduce the danger of nuclear war. 
They do not deal with the essential question of the continued production of nuclear 
weapons by the present nuclear powers nor do they affect the central sources of 

ower capable of launching a nuclear attack from outside the disengagement zone, 

Aoreover, they do not provide a dependable basis for the security of Europe. 

As the subcommittee has pointed out in the past, arms control measures which 
are not either self-enforcing or provide for effective control measures are also un- 
acceptable. The record of Soviet violations of agreements, treaties, and under- 
standings is long and well known. We cannot under any circumstances make our 
survival dependent merely on Soviet promises. 


Question 


22. Is the reduction of tension in Eastern Europe, i.e., lessening of Soviet 
pressure on the satellites, a goal of American foreign policy? 
Answer 

It is U.S. policy to promote the peaceful evolution of the countries in Eastern 
Europe toward national independence and internal freedom. The U.S. Govern- 
ment considers that the prospects of peace would be advanced if the people of 
those countries enjoyed representative governments elected by the free choice of 
the people and participating as peaceful members of the free world community. 


Question 


23. What arms control measures might reduce tension in Eastern Europe: 
Prevention of surprise attack? Withdrawal or relocation of Soviet and U.S. 
troops? 


Answer 


Our partial disarmament proposals would, we hope, serve to create an atmos- 
phere favorable to the settlement of political issues thereby reducing tensions 
everywhere, including Eastern Europe. General disarmament within the context 
of which there would take place the complete withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Eastern Europe including East Germany would eventually lead to a high degree 





1 Question 20 was referred to the Department of Defense. See answer to question 3, p. 477. 
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of independence of the Eastern European countries. The achievement of a greater 
degree of independence by the Eastern European countries would be helpful in 
putting an end to the artificial division of Europe particularly the continued 
artificial division of Germany which is at the core of tension in the area. 





Question 

24. Are there any steps that the United States should take and proposals to 
work for regarding closer relations with Communist China, with a view to decreas- 
ing the need for the arms buildup in that area? 


Answer 
Basic Chinese Communist hostility to the United States and expansionist 
Chinese Communist policies directed at extension of Communist rule throughout 
east Asia stand in the way of closer relations with Communist China. On re- 
eated occasions the Chinese Communists have made it plain that the United 
states could work toward closer relations with them only by making concessions 
which would undermine or destroy its security position in the Far East. In their 
public utterances the Chinese Communists have demanded that we let them 
“‘liberate”’ Taiwan, that we abrogate our Mutual Defense Treaty with the Republic 
of China, and that we withdraw our forces from the Taiwan and Taiwan Strait 
areas; and they have made it plain that they will accept no compromise on these 
points. Needless to say there can be no closer relations with the Chinese Com- 
munists so long as they remain by every national and international standard, an 
outlaw regime. For their aggression in Korea, they were denounced by an over- 
whelming vote in the United Nations as aggressors against the peace of the world. 
That resolution is still outstanding. They have violated the terms of the Korean 
armistice. They have seized Tibet. They have broken their pledge on the re- 
lease of Americans detained in China. They have violated the terms of the 
Geneva accords with respect to Indochina. They are currently pursuing a wide 
range of tactics to subvert the free countries of Asia. Under these circumstances, 
any steps we might now take toward closer relations with Communist China 
would not only be regarded by Peiping as a sign that the above policies were 
successful but would also bewilder and confound our friends and allies. 


REPLIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 
BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT ON NOVEMBER 13, 1958 


Question 

1. What, if any, specific requests of the Defense Department to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the development of nuclear weapons will be unfulfilled 
if a test ban goes into effect? 


Answer 


There are no specific requests that will be completely unfilled. However, in 
certain instances, in order to provide warheads of optimum design, economy, and 
reliability, further testing would be required. Without testing, less than opti- 
mum design will be used. Security does not permit giving specific details of these 
military requirements. 


Question 

2. To what extent has the Defense Department submitted requests to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the testing and development of small nuclear 
weapons, nuclear weapons with reduced fallout, and small nuclear weapons with 
reduced fallout. 


Answer 

Small nuclear weapons: The Atomic Energy Commission has received from the 
Department of Defense requirements to investigate a family of small weapons. 
Many small nuclear warheads are in the development stage for application in the 
ASW, air defense, and air-to-air-applications. 

Nuclear weapons with reduced fallout: Research and testing, to date, in this 
particular area has been successful in the large weapons field. Further tests are 
needed before reduced fallout with small weapons will become practical. 

Small nuclear weapons with reduced fallout: As indicated above, reduction of 
fallout in the small nuclear weapons has not been successfully developed to date. 
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()uestion 


2. (a) What is the response of the Defense Department to proposals of Henry 
Kissinger, Thomas Murray, and others that more small nuclear weapons should 
be developed? 


Answer 

The entire family of small nuclear weapons is being vigorously developed. In 
general, atomic weapons are being developed for use against a variety of targets. 
The basic philosophy in this development is such that the force applied will fit 
the size and nature of the target. Thus, a range of sizes and yields are essential, 
and the priority of the development is geared to the U.S. strategy and a balanced 
force structure. 


Question 
2. (b) Where, relatively, would a test ban leave the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the development of small nuclear weapons? 


Answer 

We are unable to Knowledgeably appraise the Soviet Union’s status of develop- 
ment in the atomic weapon field in order to make a valid estimate of the posi‘ion 
of the United States vis-a-vis that of the Soviet Union in the development of small 
nuclear weapons. There are too many unknowns and assumptions in this field 
to give a definitive and meaningful answer as to relative positions, 


Question 


3. What aspects of new developments in weapons technology should be antici- 
pated in formulating nuclear arms control policies? 


Answer 


Assuming that the control or cessation of nuclear testing is of primary concern 
in the nuclear arms control policy, there are two areas as indicated in the Geneva 
Technical Conferences last summer, in particular, namely the very high and 
ultrahigh altitude, which need attention as to control policies. On the other 
hand, these particular areas of testing represent such large technical problems in 
obtaining technical data, that the data recorded might not be relatable to data 
obtained from previous testing methods. In other words, control in these areas 
represents a large technical problem; however, obtaining meaningful data may 
even be larger. 

Question 
4. Is it in the interests of the U.S. defense policy to retard, if not prevent, the 


development and production of nuclear weapons by Communist China? If ves, 
how best can this be done? 


Answer 

It is in the interests of the United States that Communist China should not 
have nuclear weapons, as in all probability those weapons would be used against 
our friendly western Pacific neighbors. 

There is no best way to prevent this from happening. If the Chinese decide 
they must build nuclear weapons, no U.S. policy will prevent this. If the Russians 
decide that the risk to Russia is not very great, it is possible that they may make 
weapons available. 


Question 


5. To what extent would an agreement to suspend nuclear tests increase the 
need for improvements in U.S. capabilities to defend friendly nations with con- 
ventional weapons? 


Answer 


The United States will defend its allies with the best available conventional 
and nuclear weapons. Suspension of nuclear tests will not necessarily decrease 
the availability of nuclear weapons. 


Question 


6. Is it to the interest of the United States to show that reliance on the use of 
nuclear weapons is no different than conventional weapons? If yes, how is the 
Department of Defense attempting to show no distinction exists? If no, why? 
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Answer 

The, Department of Defense is not attempting to ‘“‘sell’’ the nuclear weapon. 
If other countries are interested and desire this type of weapon, they can apply 
through the proper State Department channels for a bilateral agreement on 
transfer of nuclear weapons technology. Neither is the Defense Department 
attempting to propagandize the fact that nuclear weapons are no different than 
conventional weapons. The nuclear weapon is different and this fact stands up 
by its own recognition. 
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Question 
6. (a2) When the United States supplies conventional weapons to its allies but 


refuses them nuclear weapons is not U.S. policy in fact distinguishing between 
nuclear and nonnuclear weapons? 


Answer 

It is U.S. policy and also the law of the United States to withhold nuclear 
weapons design information from spreading indiscriminately to all countries, 
both friendly and unfriendly. We know of no instance where nuclear weapons 
employment information have been withheld if the country concerned has a 
capability to employ the weapons and security permits. 


Question 

6. (b) Should the United States maintain that nuclear weapons are essential 
to defend the free world and at the same time deny to those being defended these 
same weapons? 


Answer 

The United States does maintain that nuclear weapons are essential to the 
defense of the free world. When the interests of the United States dictates and 
when security in foreign nations or regional defense organization permits, we do 
cooperate with nuclear defense of these nations and defense organization. This 
cooperation must always be in conformance with the restriction of Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and in pursuance of specific bilateral agreements. 


Question 

6. (c) The smallest nuclear weapons in the U.S. stockpile is considered to have 
much more effect than the largest conventional weapons used in World War IT. 
Does this discrepancy in yield make a distinction inevitable in the minds of 
people between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons? 
Answer 

Undoubtedly, a distinction exists in the minds of all people between nuclear 


and nonnuclear weapons, because of the tremendous difference in yield between 
the two. 


Question 


6. (d) Is it to the interests of the United States to develop a stigma against the 
use of certain yields of nuclear weapons as opposed to all nuclear weapons? 


Answer 

To develop a stigma against the use of certain large nuclear weapons is not 
necessarily in the best interests of this country. To help deter any foreign coun- 
try from attacking the United States or its allies, we should and do make it plain 
that the largest, most devastating atomic weapons are available in our stockpile 
for retaliation as necessary and will be used. 


Question 
7. What is the attitude of other governments regarding the desirability of em- 
ploying nuclear weapons in the defense of their country? 


Answer 


Most friendly foreign governments are interested in obtaining nuclear weapons 
for the defense of their homeland. 


Question 
7. (a) Is defense through the use of nuclear weapons more acceptable in some 
countries and some areas than in others? 
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Answer 

In particular, England, Canada, and Australia have bilateral agreements for 
exchange of certain atomic information with the United States. There are other 
friendly countries that have expressed an interest in the use of this knowledge. 
Most European countries have expressed a desire for whatever atomic informa- 
tion they could obtain both in the weapons and reactor areas, 
Question 

7. (b) If so, should U.S. defense policy and strategy reflect this difference? 
Does it in fact reflect it? ; 


Answer 
It is expected that most countries will be interested in defending their homeland 
with nuclear weapons and U.S. defense strategy reflects this known desire, 


Question 
8. What is the opinion of the Department of Defense on curtailing the spread 
of nuclear weapons to other countries? ; 


Answer 

The Department of Defense is extremely interested in not allowing unfriendly 
countries to obtain nuclear weapons information. It is also desired to withhold 
this type of information from friendly countries who cannot adequately guarantee 
proper security protection for this information, or do not have the capability of 
employment. i 


Question 

9. If it is found that the United States would be denied the use of nuclear 
weapons in defending friendly nations against Communist aggression because of 
political factors, what would be the main consequences in terms of U.S. defense 
strategy? 


Answer 

The assumptions concerning this question are quite numerous and, in particular, 
it would be necessary to consider each case on its merits. Assuming the worst, 
the United States and its allies would have to increase all military forces by a 
considerable factor. r 


Question 

10. To what extent do NATO forces have both an atomic and conventional 
arms capability? 
Answer 


This varies from country to country depending on the role and force composition 
agreed to by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Question 
11. To what extent have the nuclear delivery requirements been fulfilled? 


Answer 
In general they have been fulfilled as planned, and will be fully implemented 
as the NATO stockpile concept is implemented. 


Question 
11. (a) What remains to be done? 


Answer 
Planning is fairly complete, implementation of the NATO stockpile is on 
schedule. 


Question 

11. (6) Of what remains to be done in giving NATO forces an atomic capability, 
how much is an pesemnraren state and how much in development stage? Answer 
might be divided into production and development of the delivery vehicles as well 
as the nuclear ammunition. 


Answer 
All of the systems involved are in the production stage. 
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Question 

12. How would a suspension of nuclear tests affect the fulfillment of NATO re- 
quirements for nuclear weapons? 
Answer 

As of this time and considering the systems involved, there would be no effect. 
However, with the constant advancement of weapon technology, test suspension 
would eventually adversely affect the nuclear weapon requirements for, NATO 
countries. 
Question 

13. How would a cutoff in production of fissionable materials for weapons pur- 
poses affect fulfillment of NATO requirements for nuclear weapons? 
Answer 

A cutoff production of fissionable material would probably immediately reduce 
the eventually complete fulfillment of NATO atomic requirements. 
Question 

14. To what extent have changes—military, technological—occurring within 
the Soviet Union affected NATO defense requirements? 
Answer 


There is no patent or single answer to this question. In general, the recent 
strides in technology by the Soviets have accelerated the necessity for immediately 
making available the most modern U.S. systems to NATO. 

Question 

15. If nuclear weapons tests were suspended would NATO planners need to 
aiter their requirements for conventional forces and arms as well as their increased 
mobility? 

Answer 

Suspension of nuclear weapons testing would not necessarily affect production 
and supply of atomic weapons and would not necessarily affect NATO require- 
ments for the near future. 

Question 

16. How might measures for the prevention of surprise attack against Western 
Europe affect NATO defense planning, strategy, and specific requirements? 
Answer 

This question cannot be answered until the exact finite details of the measures 
for the prevention of surprise attack are known as to position, capability, and other 
necessary data. 

Question 

17. How might measures for the prevention of surprise attack affect the location 
of NATO troops? Location of NATO bases? 
Answer 


This question cannot be answered until the exact and finite details of the 
measures for the prevention of surprise attack are known as to position, capability, 
and other necessary data. 


Question 


18. Would it be to the interest of U.S. security to include Communist China 
fn systems to guard against surprise attack in Asia? 


Answer 


If the Communist Chinese enter into the defensive agreement with intent to 
help and join other countries in establishing common safeguards for the prevention 
of war, there is no doubt that U.S. security would be improved. Guarantees 
would have to be established that the Communist Chinese participation was 
properly a bona fide partnership and not an attempt at maneuvering in tke 
common defense field for political purposes. It often takes more of an effort to 
watch an unfriendly friend than an honest enemy. 


x 








